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ABSENCE in Converſation, 


Y Friend Well Honeycombe, is one of thoſe 
MI Sort of Men who are very often abſent 

in Converſation, and what the French call 

a Raveur and a Diſtrait, A little before 
our Club-time laſt Night,, we were walking together 
in Somerſet Gardens, when Will had pickt up a Peb- 
ble of ſo odd a Make, that he ſaid he would preſent 
it to a Friend of his, an eminent Virtuoſo. After we 
had walked ſome time, I made a full Stop, with my Face 
towards the Weſt, which Will knowing to be my 
uſual Method of aſking what's o'Clock in an Afternoon, 
immediately pulled out his Watch, and told me, we 
had ſeven Minutes good. We took a Turn or two 
more, when, to my great Surpriſe, I ſaw him ſquirt 
away his Watch a conſiderable Way into the Thames, 


Pebble, he had before, in his Fob. As T have 
naturally an Averſion to much ſpeaking, and do 
not love to be the Meſſenger of ill News. eſpecially 
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and with great Sedateneſs in his Looks, put up the 
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when it comes too late to be uſeful, I left him to be 
convinc'd of his Miſtake in due Time, and continued 
my Walk, reflecting on theſe little Abſences and Di- 
ſtractions of Mankind. I 
Monſieur Bruyere has given us the Character of an 
Abſent Man. Menalcas comes down in a Morning, 
opens his Door to go out, but ſhuts it again, 85 
he perceives he has his Night- cap on; and examin- 
ing himſelf further, finds that he is but half ſhaved ; 
that he has ſtuck his Sword on his Right Side, that his 
Stockings are about his Heels, and that his Shirt is 
over his Breeches. When he is dreſt, he goes to 
Court, comes into the Drawing-room, and walking 
upright, under a Branch of Candleſticks, his Wig is 
caught up by one of them, and hangs dangling in the 
Air : All the Couftiers fall a laughing, but Menalcas 
laughs louder than any of them, and looks about for 
the Perſon that is the Jeſt of the Company: Coming 
down to the Court-Gate, he finds a Coach, which, 
taking for his own, he whips into it ; and the Coach- 
man drives off, not doubting but he carries his Mafter. 
As ſoon as he ſtops, Menalcas throws himſelf out of 
the Coach, croſſes the Court, aſcends the Stair-caſe, 
and runs thro' all the Chambers with the greateſt Fa- 
| miliarity, repoſes himſelf on a Couch, and fancies 
| himſelf at home. The Maſter of the Houſe at laſt 
| comes in, Menalcas riſes to receive him, and deſites 
| him to fit down.; he talks, muſes, and then talks 
again. The Gentleman of the Houſe is tired and 
amazed; Menalcas is no leſs fo, but is every Moment 
in hopes that his impertinent Gueſt will at laſt end his 
tedious Viſit: Night comes on, when Menalcas is hardly 
convinced. 5 
When he is playing at Backgammon, he calls for a 
full Glaſs of Wine and Water; 'tis his Turn to 
throw, he has the Box in one Hand, and his Glaſs in 
the other, and being extremely dry, and unwilling to 
loſe Time, he ſwallows down both the Dice, and at 
the ſame Time throws his Wine into the Tables. He 
writes a Letter, a flings the Sand into the Ink-bottle ;þ 
he writes a Second, and miſtakes the Superſcription : 
A Nobleinan receives one of them, and upon open- 
9 | | ing, 
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igg, reads as follows: J wwou'd have you, honeſt Jack, 


immediately upon the Receipt of this, take in Hay enough © 


to ſerve me the Winter : His Farmer receives the other, 
and is amazed to ſee in it, My Lord, I receiv'd your 
Grace's Commands with an entire Submiſſion to.—If he is 
at an Entertainment, you may ſee the Pieces of Bread 
continually multiplying round his Plate; tis true, the 
Company wants 1t, as well as their Knives and Forks, 
which Menalcas does not let them keep long. Some- 
times in a Morning he puts his whole Family in an 
Hurry, and at laſt goes out without being able to 


ſtay for his Coach or Dinner; and for that Day you 


may ſee him in every Part of the Town, except the 
very Place where he had appointed to be upon a Buſi- 
neſs of Importance. You would often take him for 
every thing that he is not ; for a Fellow quite ſtupid, 


for he hears nothing; for a Fool, for he talks to him- 


ſelf, and has a hundred Grimaces and Motions with 
his Head, which are altogether involuntary ; for a 
thorn Man, for he looks full upon you, and takes no 

otice of your ſaluting him. The Truth of it is, his 
Eyes are open, but he makes no Uſe of them; and 
neither ſees you, nor any Man, or any thing elſe : He 
came once from his own Houſe, and his own Foot- 
men undertook to rob him, and ſucceeded : They held 


a Flambeau to his Throat, and bid him deliver his 


Purſe ; he did ſo, and coming home, told his Friends 


he had been robbed ; 7 deſire to know the Par- 


ticulars, Ae my Servants, ſaid Menalcas, for they were 
with me. 

Theſe Blemiſhes proceed from a certain Vivacity 
and Fickleneſs in a Man's Temper, which while it 
raiſes up infinite Numbers of ideas in the Mind, is con- 
tinually puſhing it on, without allowing it to reſt on any 
particular Image, and helps to keep up the Reputation 
of that Latin Proverb which Mr. Dryden has tranſlated 
in the following Lines. 


Great Mit to Madneſs ſure is near ally'd ; 
And thin Partitions do their Bounds divide. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 7. X. 
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of Lovers, or laid down any Method how they ſhould 


with the beſt of Huſbands, who is abroad in the Ser- 
vice of his Country, and may not poſſibly return for 


inſupportable: I think of him every Moment of the 
Day, and meet him every Night in my Dreams. 


to converſe with him, and not meeting him there, ſit 


Remarks which he has made on thoſe Occaſions: 1 


me a Letter from him. Let me intreat you, Sir, to 
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ABSENCE of - Lovers. 


Mr. SpEcraron, _. 8 
HOUGH you have conſidered virtuous Love 
in moſt of its Diſtreſſes, I do not remember that 

you have given us any Diſſertation upon the Abſence 


ſupport themſelves under thoſe long Separations which 
they are forced ſometimes to undergo. I am at pre- 
ſent under this unhappy Circumſtance, having parted 


ſome Years. His warm and e een Affection while 
we were together, with the Tenderneſs which he ex- 
teſſed to me at parting, makes his Abſence almoſt 


Every Thing I ſee, puts me in mind of him: I a 

ply myſelf with more than ordinary Diligence to the 
Care of his Family and his Eſtate ; but this inſtead of 
relieving me, gives me but ſo many Occaſions of wiſh- 
ing for his Return. I frequent the Room where I uſed 


down in his Chair and fall a weeping : I love to read 
the Books he delighted in, and converſe with the 
Perſons whom he efteem'd. I viſit his Picture a hun- 
dred Times a Day, and place myſelf over againft it 
whole Hours together. I paſs a great Part of ; Time 
in the Walks where I uſed to lean upon his Arm, and 
recollect in my Mind the Diſcourſes which have paſs'd 
there between us. I look over the ſeveral Proſpects 
and Points of View which we uſed to ſurvey together, 
fix my Eyes upon the Objects which he has made me 
take notice of, and call to mind a thouſand 1 


write to him by every Conveyance, and contrary to 
other People, am always in a good Humour when an 
Eaſt Wind blowe, becauſe it ſeldom fails of bringing 


ow how I may relieve myſelf in this my Widowhood. 
Bhs 1 am yours, &c. ASTERIA. 


Abſence 


e 


give me your Advice upon this Occaſion, and to let me 


— 
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Abſence is what the Poets call Death in Love, and 
has given Occaſion to abundance of beautiful Com- 
plaints in thoſe Authors who-have treated of this Paſ- 
fion in Verſe : Ovid's Epiſtles are full of them, Otæuay's 
Monimia talks very tenderly upon this Subject. | 


e was not kind 

To leave me like a Turtle here alone, 

To droop and mourn the Abſence of my Mate. 
When thou art from me, every Place is Deſert; 
And I, methinks, am ſavage and forlorn. 

Thy Preſence only tis dan make me bleſſed, 
Heal my unquiet Mind, and tune my Soul. 


The Conſolations of Lovers on theſe Occaſions are 
very extraordinary; befides thoſe mention'd by 4/teria, 
there are many other Motives of Comfort: I ſhall take 
notice of one which J have known two Perſons prac- 
tiſe, who joined Religion to that Elegance of Senti- 
ments with which the Paſſion of Love generally in- 


ſpires its Votaries This was at the Return of ſuch. 
an Hour, to offer up a certain Prayer for each other, 


which they had agreed upon before their parting. The 
Huſband, who makes a F igure in the polite Woild, as 
well as in his own Family, has often told me, that he 
could not have ſupported an Abſence of three Years 
without this Expedient. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 241, C. 


ABSTINENCE. 
12 H E Preſervation of Health is Temperance, 


which has thoſe particular Advantages above all 
other Means to attain it, that it may be practiſed by 


all Ranks and Conditions, at any Seaſon, or in any 


Place. It is a Kind of Regimen, into which every 
Man may put himſelf without Interruption to Buſineſs, 
Expence of Money, or Loſs of Time. If Exerciſe 
throws of all Superfluities, Temperance prevents them : 
If Exerciſe clears the Veſſels, Temperance neither 
fatiates nor overſtrains them: If Exerciſe raiſes proper 
Ferments in the Humours, and promotes the Circula- 


tion of the Blood, Temperance gives Nature her full 
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great Plague, which has made ſo much Noiſe through- 


I they ſay of him, that he has not Rept: true Ac- 


mon Honeſty, TY 
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play, and enables her to exert herſelf in all her Force 
and Vigour: If Exerciſe diſſipates a growing Diſtem- 
per, Temperance ſtarves it. 

Nature delights in the moſt plain and ſimple Diet : 
Every Animal but Man, keeps to one Diſh. Herbs 
are the Food of this Species, Fifh of that, and Fleſh of 
the Third : Man falls upon every thing that comes in 
his way ; not the fmaileſt Fruit or Excreſcence of the 
Earth, ſcarce a Berry or a Muſhroom, can eſcape him. 
I would copy the following Rules of a very eminent 
Phyſician. . Make your whole Repaſt out of one Diſh ; if 
you indulge in a Second, avoid drinking any thing ſtrong 
till you have finiſhed your Meal At the ſame Time ad- 
Hain from all Sauces, at leaſt ſuch as are not the mo? 
plain and ſimple. And in the Article of Drinking, 
obſerve Sit. William Temple's Method, wiz. The fir 
Glaſs for myſelf, the Second for my Friend, the Third for 

ood Humour, and the Fourth for mine Enemies. 

It is obſerv'd by two or three ancient Authors, that 
Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in Athens during the 


out all Ages, and has been celebrated at different 
Times by ſuch eminent Hands, notwithſtanding he 
lived in the Time of this devouring Peſtilence, he 
never caught the leaſt Infection, which theſe Writers 
ee aſcribe to that uninterrupted Temperance 
he always obſerved. 

g SrECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 195. 


Ac cours. 
LJ HEN a Man happens to break in Holland, 


counts. This way perhaps amongſt us, would appear 
a ſoft or humorous way of ſpeaking, but with this ex- 
act Nation, it bears the higheſt Reproach; for a Man 
to be miſtaken in the Calculation of bis Expence, in 
his Ability to anſwer future Demands, or to be im- 
pertinently ſanguine in putting his Credit to too great 
Adventure, are all Inſtances of as much Infamy, as 
with gayer Nations to the failing in Courage or com- 


Numbers 
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Numbers are ſo much the Meaſure of every Thing that 
is valuable, that it is not poſſible to demonſtrate the 
Succeſs of any Action, or the Prudence of any Under- 
taking without them. When a Merchant receives his 
Returns from abroad, he can tell to a Shilling by the 
Help of Numbers, the Profit or Loſs of his Adventure ; 


he ought alſo to ſhew that he had Reaſon to make it, 


either from his own Experience, or that of other Peo- 
ple, or from a reaſonable Preſumption that his Returns 
will be ſufficient to anſwer: his Expence and Hazard, 


and that is never to be done without the Skill of 


Numbers. For Inſtance, if he trades to Turkey, he 
ought beforehand to know the Demand of our Manu- 


factures there, as well as of their Silks in England, and 


the cuſtomary Prices that are given for both in each 
Country. e ought to have a clear Knowledge of 
thoſe Matters beforehand, that he may preſume upon 


- ſufficient Returns to anſwer the Charge of the Cargo 


he had fitted out, the Freight and Aſſurance out and 
home, the Cuſtoms to the King, and the Intereſt of 
his own Money, befides all theſe .Expences, a reaſon- 
able Profit to himſelf. Now where is the Scandal of 
this Skill? The Merchant throws down no Man's In- 
cloſures, and tramples upon no Man's Corn, he takes 
nothing from the induſtrious Labourer, he pays the 
poor Man for his Work, he communicates his Profit 
with Mankind, by the Preparation of his Cargo, and 
the Manufacture of his Returns; he furniſhes Employ- 
ment and Subſiſtence to greater Numbers than the 
richeſt Nobleman ; and even the Nobleman is obliged 
to him for finding out foreign Markets for the Produce 
of his Eſtate, and for making a greater Addition to 
his Rents; and yet 'tis certain that none of all thoſe 
Things could be done by him without the Exerciſe 
of his Skill in Numbers. | 

| SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 174. T. 


ACTIONS. 


HOSE who have ſearch'd into human Nature 
obſerve, that nothing more ſhews the Noble- 
neſs of the Soul, than that its Felicity conſiſts in Action. 

B 4 | Every 
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Every Man has ſuch an active Principle in him, that 
he will find out ſomething to employ himſelf upon, in 
whatever State of Life he is poſted. I have heard of 
a Gentleman who was under cloſe Confinement in the 
Baſtile ſeven Years ; during which Time he amuſed 
himſelf with ſcattering Pins about his Chamber, ga- 
thering them up again, and placing them in different 
Figures in the Arm of a great Chair. He often told 


his Friends afterwards, that unleſs he had found this 


Piece of Exerciſe, he verily believed he ſhould have loſt WF 
his Senſes.————SrECTATOR, Vol. II. No 116. T. 

We ſhould caſt all our Actions under the Diviſion 
of ſuch as are in themſelves good, bad, or indifferent ; 
and to direct them in ſuch a Manner, that every thing | 
we do, may turn to account at that great Day when 
every thing we have done will be ſet before us. 

A good Intention, joined to a good Action, gives it 
its proper Force and Efficacy; joined to an evil Action, 
extenuates its Malignity, and in ſome Caſes may take 
it wholly away; join'd to an indifferent Action, turns 
it to a Virtue, and makes it meritorious as far as human 
Actions can be ſo. | 

In the next Place, to conſider in the ſame Manner 
the Influence of an evil Intention upon our Actions. 


An evil Intention perverts the beſt of Actions, and 


makes them in reality what the Fathers have termed 
the Virtues of the Heathen World ſo many ſhining 
Sins. It deſtroys the Innocence of an indifferent Action, 
and gives an. evil Action all poſſible Blackneſs and Hor- 
ror, or in the emphatical Language of holy Writ, 
makes Sin exceeding Sinful. | | 

It is therefore of unſpeakable Advantage to poſſeſs 
our Minds with an habitual good Intention, and to aim 
all our Thoughts, Words, and Actions at ſome lauda- | 
ble End, whether it be the Glory of our Maker, the 
Good of Mankind, or the Benefit of our own Souls. 

This is a fort of Thrift or good Huſbandry in moral 


Life, which does not throw. away any ſingle Action, 


but makes every one go as far as it can; it multiplies 
the Means of Salyation, increaſes the Number of our 
Virtues, and diminiſhes that of our Vices. 

It 
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It is this excellent Frame of Mind, this holy Offici- 
in guſneſs, which is recommended to us by the Apoſtle in 
at uncommon Precept, wherein he directs us to pro- 
oſe to ourſelves the Glory of our Creator in all our 
oft indifferent Actions, whether we eat or drink, or 


ſed 

ga- hatever we do. 155 

ent A Perſon therefore who is poſſeſs'd with ſuch an ha- 
old Ritual good Intention, as that which I have been here 


is Wpeaking of, enters upon no ſingle Circumſtance of Life 


hor of his Being, conformable to the DiQates of Rea- 
on, ſuitable to human Nature in general, or, to that 
articular Station in which Providence has plac'd 
ing im. He lives in a perpetual Senſe of the divine Pre- 

ence, regards himſelf as acting in the whole Courſe of 
ais Exiſtence under the Obſervation and Inſpection of 
hat Being, who is privy to all his Actions and all his 


5 Thoughts, who knows his down fitting and his up- 
ks ing, who is about his Path, and about his Bed, and 
ng Pielb out all his Ways. In a Word, he remembereth 
an What the Eye of his Judge 1s always upon him, and in 

very Action he reflects, that he is doing what is com- 
er Inanded or allowed by him, who will hereafter reward 
18. Pr puniſh it: This was the Character of thoſe holy 


1d Men of old, who in that beautiful Phraſe in Scripture 
ed Pre ſaid to have walked with Gol. l 
There is an excellent Speech of Socrates: This great 
Philoſopher, on the Day of his Execution, a little be- 
dre the Draught of. Poiſon was u to him, enter- 
aining his Friends with a Diſcourſe on the Immor- 
ality of the Soul, has theſe Words :—Whether or no 
od avill approve of my Actions, I'hnaw not; but this I 
m ſure of, that 1 have at alt Times made it my Endea- 
our to pleaſe him, and 1 have a good Hope that this my 
indeavour will be accepted by him. We find in theſe 
Vords of that great Man, the habitual good Intention 
hich I would here inculcate, and with which that 
ivine Philoſopher always acted. I ſhall only add, that 
raſmus, who was an unbigotted Roman Catholick, 
as ſo much tranſported with this Paſſage of Socrates, 
that he could ſcarce forbear looking upon him as a 
Saint, and deſiring him to pray for him, or as that 
| B 5 learned 


ithout conſidering it, as well pleaſing to the great Au- 
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learned and ingenious Writer has expreſſed himſelf in 
a much more lively Manner. When T reflect on ſuch 1 
Speech, pronounc'd by ſuch a Perſon, I can hardly 
forbear crying out, Sande Socrates, Ora pro nobis, ON 
holy Socrates, pray for us. 1 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 213. C. i 


ADVICE. 


HERE is nothing which we receive with folf 

| much Reluctance as Advice. We look upon 
the Man who gives it us, as offering an Affront to out 
Underſtanding, and treating us like Children or Idiots. 
There is nothing ſo difficult as the Art of making Ad- 
vice agreeable : The Pens of the Antients and Mo- 
derns have been exercis'd upon this Occaſion : Hou 
many Devices have been made uſe of to render this 
bitter Potion palatable? Some convey their InſtruQtion® 
to us in the beſt choſen Words, others in the moſt hat- 
monious Numbers; ſome in Points of Wit, and others 
m ſhort Proverbs. | 
But among all the different Ways of giving Coun: 
ſel, that which pleaſes the moſt univerſally, is 
Fable; it excels all others, becauſe it is the leaſt 
ſhocking, and therefore the moſt delicate. This will 
appear, if we reflect, that upon the reading of a Fable, 
we are made to believe we adviſe ourſelves : We pe- 
ruſe the Author for the Sake of the Story, and con- 
fider the Precepts rather as our own Concluſions than 
his Inſtructions. This is confirm'd by the Exampleif 
of the wiſe Men of old, who choſe to give Counſel to 
their Princes in this Method ; an 4 of which 
we have in a Turkiſh Tale, which informs us, That the 
Sultan Mahamoud, by his perpetual Wars abroad, and 
his Tyranny at home, had filled his Dominions with 
Ruin and Deſolation, and half unpeopled the Per/rar 
Empire. The Viſier to this great Sultan pretended to 
have learned of a certain Derviſe, to underſtand the 
Language of Birds, ſo that there was not a Bird that 
could open his Mouth, but the Vifier knew what it 
was it ſaid. As he was one Evening with the Empe- 
Tor, in their Return from Hunting, they faw a Couple 


gf 


- 
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of Owls upon a Tree that grew near an old Wall out 
of a Heap of Rubbiſh, I would fain know, ſays the 
Sultan, what theſe tue Owls are ſaying to one another; 
ligen to their Diſcourſe, and give me an Account of it. 
The Viſier approach'd the Tree, pretending to be 
very attentive to the two Owls. Upon his Return to 
the Sultan, Sir, ſays he, I hade heard Part of their Con- 
derſation, but dare not tell you what it is. The Sultan 
would not be ſatisfied with ſuch an Anſwer, but forced 
him to repeat, Word for Word, every thing the Owls 
had ſaid. You muſt know then, ſaid the Viſier, that 
one of theſe Owls has a Son, and the other a Daughter, 
between whom they are now upon @ Treaty of Marriage. 
The Father of the Son ſaid to the Father of the Daugh- 
ter, in my hearing, Brother, I conſent to this Marriage, 
provided you will ſettle upon your Daughter 
Villages for her Portion. To which the Father of the 


Daughter replied, inſtead of fifty, I will give her five 


hundred, if you pleaſe. God grant a long Life to Sultan 


Mahamoud, whil/# be reigns over us, we ſhall newer 


want ruin'd Villages. | | 
The Story ſays, the Sultan was ſo touch'd with the 


Fable, that he rebuilt the Towns and Villages which 
had been deſtroy'd, and from that Time forward con- 


ſulted the Good of his People. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 512. O. 


1* | ADVERSITY. 


P 70 expreſſes his Abhorrence of ſome Fables 


of the Poets, which ſeem to reflect on the Gods 
as the Authors of Injuſtice; and lays it down as a 
Principle, That whatever is permitted to befal a juſt 
Man, whether Poverty, Sickneſs, or any 
Things which ſeem to be Evils, ſhall either in Life or 
Death conduce to his Good. My Reader will ob- 
ſerve how agreeable this Maxim is to what we find de- 
livered by a greater Authority. Seneca has written a 
Diſcourſe purpoſely on this Subject, in which he takes 
Pains, after the Doctrine of the Szozcks, to ſhew that 


Adverſity is not in itſelf an Evil; and mentions a noble 


laying of Demetrius, That nothing would be more un- 
happy 
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fifty ruind 


of thoſe 
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happy than a Man who had never known Aflicbion: He 4 
compares Proſperity to the Indulgence of a fond Mo- 
ther to a Child, which often proves its Ruin; but the 


Affliction of the divine Being to that of a wiſe Father, | 4 


who would have his Sons exercis'd with hard Labour, 


Diſappointment and Pain, that they may gather 4 


Strength and improve their Fortitude. On this Occa- 
ſion, the Philoſopher riſes into that celebrated Senti- 
ment, That there is not on Earth a SpeQacle more 
worthy the Regard of a Creator intent on his Work, 
than a brave Man ſuperior to his Sufferings ; To which 
he adds, That it muſt be a Pleaſure to Jupiter himſelf, 
to look down from Heaven and ſee Cato amidſt the 
Ruins of his Country preſerving his Integrity. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 237. 


When the Mind has been perplexed with Anxiety, 
Cares, and Paſſions, the beſt Method of bringing it to 
its uſual State of Tranquillity, is, as much as we poſſi- 
bly can to turn our Thoughts to the Adverſities of 
Perſons of higher Conſideration. in Virtue and Merit 
than ourſelves, By this Means, all the little Incidents of 
our own Lives, if they are unfortunate, ſeem to be the 


Effect of Juſtice upon our Faults and Indiſcretions. 


When thoſe whom we know to be excellent and de- 
ſerving of a better Fate are wretched, we cannot but 
reſign ourſelves, whom moſt know to merit a much 
worle Fate than that we are placed in. For ſuch and 
many other Occaſions, there is one admirable Relation 


which one might recommend for certain Periads 'of 


one's Life, to touch, comfort, and improve the Heart 
of Man. Tully ſays ſomewhere, the Pleaſure of a 
Huſbandman are next to thoſe of a Philoſopher. In 
like manner one may ſay, the Pleaſures of Humanity 
are next to thoſe of Devation. In both theſe latter 


Satisfactions, there is a certain Humiliation which ex- 
- alts the Soul above its ordinary State; at the ſame 


Time that it leſſens the Value of ourſelves, it enlarges 
our Eſtimation of others. 
| 4 TarLIR, Vol. IV. No. 233: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For the Good of the Public. 
ITHIN two Doors of the Maſquerade Houſe 
lives an eminent /ta/ian Chirurgeon, arriv'd from 
he Carnival of Venice, of great Experience in private 
ures; Accommodations are provided, and Perſons ad- 
mitted in their Maſquerade Habits. 

He has cured fince his coming hither, in leſs than a 
Fortnight, four Scaramouches, a Mountebank-Doctor, 
wo Turkiſh Baſſa's, three Nuns, and a Morris-dancer. 

Venienti occurrite Morbo. 
N. B. Any Perſon may agree by the Groſs, and be 
kept in Repair by the Year. The Doctor draws Teeth 
ithout pulling off your Maſk. _. | 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 22. T. 


77 . 27M. , i ME. | T9 Oe 


O prevent all Miſtakes that may happen among 
Gentlemen of the other End of the Town, who 
ome but once a Week to St. James's Chocolate-houſe, 
either by miſcalling the Servants, or requiring ſuch 
hings of them as are not properly within their re- 
pective Provinces, this is to give Notice, that Kidney, 
eeper of the Book-debts of the out-lying Cuſtomers, 
ind Obſerver of thoſe who go off without paying, hav- 
ng reſign'd that Emptoyment, is ſucceeded by John 
Snowdon; to whoſe Place of Enterer of Meſſages, and 
rſt Coffee-grinder, William Bird is promoted; and 
Wamuel Bardoch comes in as Shoe-cleaner in the Room 
df the ſaid Bird, | 


vw na rx vr 


8 


SpECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 24. R. 
A Widow Gentlewoman, well born both by Father 


Prater, once an eminent Practitioner in the Law, and of 
etitia Tattle, a Family well known in all Parts of this 
ingdom, having been reduced by Misfortunes to wait 

dn ſeveral great Perſons, and for ſome time to be 

| eacher at a Boarding-ſchool gf young Ladies, giveth 

. otice to the Public, that ſhe hath lately taken a 

ouſe near Bloomſbury-Square, commodiouſly ſituated 
ext the Fields, in a good Air, where ſhe teaches all 
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ſorts 


and Mother Side, 5 the Daughter of Thomas 
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ſorts of Birds of the loquacious Kinds, as Parrots, 
Starlings, Magpies and others, to imitate human 
Voices in greater Perfection than ever yet was prac- 
tiſed. They are not only inſtructed to pronounce 
Words diſtinctly, and in proper Tone and Accent, but 
to ſpeak the Language with great Purity and Volu- 
bility of Tongue ; together with all the faſhionable 
Phraſes and Compliments now in uſe either at 'Fea- 
tables or Viſiting-Days: Thoſe that have good Voices, 
may be brought to ſing the neweſt Opera-Airs, and if 
required, to ſpeak either Italian or French, paying 
ſomething above the common Rates: They whoſe MW 
Friends are not able to pay the full Prices, may be 
taken as Half-Boarders. She teaches ſuch: as are de- 
ſign d for the Diverſion of the Public, and to act in! 
enchanted Woods on the Theatres, by the Groſs. A 


* ſhe has often obſerv'd with much Concern how inde- 
| cent an Education is uſually given thoſe innocent 
it Creatures, which in ſome Meaſure is owing to their 


all being placed in open Rooms next the Street, where, 
i to the great Offence of chaſte and tender Ears, they 
0 learn Rübaldry, obſcene Songs, and immodeſt Expre(- 
l ſions from Paſſengers and idle People; as alſo to cy 
= PFiſh and Card-Matches, with. other uſeleſs Parts of 
if Learning, to Birds who have rich Friends. She has 
0 fitted up proper and neat Apartments for them in the 
| back Part of her ſaid Houſe; where - ſhe ſuffers none to 
3 approach them but herſelf, and a Servant Maid who 
is deaf and dumb, and whom ſhe provided on purpoſ: 
to prepare their Food and cleanſe their Cages ; having 
found by long Experience, how hard a Thing it is fo 
thoſe to keep Silence who have the Uſe of Speech, 
and the Dangers her Scholars are expoſed to by the 
ſtrong ee 15 that are made by harſh Sounds and 
vulgar Dialects. In ſhort, if they are Birds of any 
Parts or Capacity, ſhe will undertake to render them 
ſo accompliſhed in the Compaſs of twelve Months, 
that they ſhall be fit Converſation for ſuch Ladies, 2 
love to chuſe their Friends and Companions out cf 
this Species, | | > 
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Young Gentlewoman about nineteen Years of 

Age (bred in the Family of a Perſon of Qua- 

lity lately deceas'd) who paints the fineſt Fleſh Colour, 

wants a Place, and is to be heard of at the Houſe of 

Minheer Groteſque, a Dutch Painter in Barbican. 51 

N. B. She is alſo well ſkilled in the Drapery Part, 

and puts on Hoods, and mixes Ribbons ſo as to fuit 
the Colours of the Face with great Art and Succeſs. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 41. R. 


Hereas Mr. Bickerflaff, by a Letter, has re- 
ceiv'd Information, that there -are about the 
Royal Exchange a Sort of People commonly known by 
the Name of Whetters, who drink themſelves into an 
intermediate State of being neither drunk or ſober, be- 
fore the Hours of Change or Buſineſs ; and in that 
Condition buy and fell Stocks, diſcount Notes, and 
do many other Acts of well diſpos'd Citizens. This 
is to give Notice, that from this Day forward, no 
Whetter ſhall be able to give or indorſe any Note, or 
to execute any other Point of Commerce, after the 
third half Pint before the Hour of one; and who- 
ever ſhall tranſact any Matter or Matters with a Whet- 
ter (not being himſelf of that Order) ſhall be con- 
ducted to Moor fields upon the firſt Application of his 
next akin. * 100 | 
N. B No Tavern near the Change ſhall deliver 
Wine to ſuch as drink at the Bar ſtanding, except the 
ſame ſhall be three Parts of the beſt Cyder; and the 
Maſter of the Houſe ſhall produce a Certificate of the 
_ from Mr, Tintoret, or ſome other credible Wine- 
ainter. | 


Hereas the Model of the intended Bedlam is 

now fniſhed, and the Edifice itſelf will be ve- 

ry ſuddenly begun, it is defir'd that all ſuch as have Re- 

lations whom they would recommend to our Care, 

would bring in their Proofs with all Speed ; none being 

to be admitted of Courſe but Lovers, who are put into 

an intermediate Regimen. Young Politicians alſo are 
recety'd without Fees or Examination. 

. TATLER, Vol. III. No. 138. 
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HE Cenſor having obſerv'd, that there are fine 

Ladies Shoes and Slippers put out to view at a 
great Shoemaker's Shop towards St. 
create irregular Thou 
this Town, the ſaid 
thoſe Eye- ſores, or ſhew Cauſe the next Court Day, 
why he continues the ſame ; and he is requir'd'to be 
prepar'd particularly to anſwer to the Slippers with 
green Lace and blue Heels. 


James's, which 
hts and Deſires in the Youth of 
hop-keeper is requir'd to take in 


ar ER, Vol. III. No. 143. 


Herbas the ſeveral Church Wardens of moſt of 


: the Pariſhes within the Bills of Mortality have 


in an earneſt Manner, apply'd themſelves by way of 
Petition, and have alſo made a Preſentment of the vain 
and looſe Deportment during divine Service, of Perſons 


of too 
Reproo 


reat Figure in all their faid Pariſhes for their 
And whereas it is therein fet forth, that by 
en each other, Hints, Shrugs, Ogles, 


Salutations 
playing of A 
Mouths, and other wanton Geſticulations, their whole 
Congregation appears rather a theatrical Audience, 
than a Place of Devotion. | 
that all Canes, Cravats, Boſom Laces, Muffs, Fans, 
Sauff-Boxes, and all other Inftruments made uſe of 
to give Perſons unbecoming Airs, ſhall be immediately Wl 
forkeired and fold ; and from the Sum arifing from 
the Sale thereof, a ninth Part ſhall be paid to the Poor, 
and the ref? to the Overſeers. x | 


ans, and fooling with Canes at their 


It is hereby order'd, 


TaTLER, Vol. HI. No. 166. 
For the Benefit of my Female Readers, 


HIS ſerves to inform them, that the Gilt Cha- 
riot, the Diamond Ring, the Gold Snuff Box, 
and Brocade Sword-Knot, are no eſſential Part of a 
fine Gentleman; but may be uſed by him, provided 
he caſis his Eyes upon then 


1 but once a Day. 


GuaRDlan, Vol. I. No. 34. 
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g * in the firſt Ages of the Church were 
A cxcommunicated for ever, and unqualify'd all 
their Lives from bearing a Part in Chriſtian Aſſem- 
„blies; notwithitandinng they might ſeek it with Tears, 
\ and all the Appearance of the moſt unfeigned Repen- 
tance. 5 

8 | SrECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 579. 
fil AFFECTATION, 

e | . | 

f | Late Converſation which I fell into, gave me 


an Opportunity of obſerving a great deal of 
Beauty in a very handſome Woman, and as much Wit 
n an ingenious Man, turned into Deformity in the 
one, and Abſurdity in the other, by the meer Force of 
Affectation. The fair one had ſomething in her Per- 
on, upon which her Thoughts were fixed, that ſhe 
Watrempted to ſhew to Advantage in every Look, Word, 
und Geſture. The Gentleman was as diligent to do 
Wſuſtice to his fine Parts, as the Lady to her beauteous 


5 Form. You might ſee his Imagination on the Stretch 
f o find out ſomething uncommon, and what they call 
right, to entertain her, while ſhe twiſted herſelf into 
n Ms many different Poſtures to engage him, When ſhe 


augh'd, her Lips were to ſever at a greater Diſtance 
han ordinary, to ſhew her Teeth ; her Fan was to 
Point to ſomewhat at a Diſtance, that in the Reach 
he may diſcover the Roundneſs of her Arm, then ſhe 
Ds utterly. miſtaken in what ſhe ſaw, falls back, ſmiles 
t her ws Folly, and is fo wholly diſcompos'd, that 
er Tucker is to be adjuſted, her Boſom expos'd, and 
be whole Woman put into new Airs and Graces. 
While ſhe was doing all this, the Gallant had Time 
o think of ſomething very pleaſant to ſay next to 
her, or make ſome unkind Obſervation on ſome other 
Lady, to pleaſe her Vanity. Theſe unhappy Effects 
f Affectation naturally lead to that ſtrange State of 
ind, which ſo generally diſcolours the Behaviour of 
oſt People we meet with. Bf 
A | But 


on them, but lo 
dea vour to make them ſuch. 3 
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But this apparent Affectation, ariſing from an ill-l 
govern'd Conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be won- 
der'd at in ſuch looſe and trivial Minds as theſe, but 
when you ſee it in Characters of Worth and Diſtinc- 
tion, it is what you cannot but lament ; it creeps into 
the Heart of the wiſe Man as well as the Coxcomb. 
The beſt Way to get clear of ſuch a light Fondneſi 
for Applauſe, is to take all poſſible Care to throw of 
the Love of it upon Occaſions that are not in themſelves 
laudable ; of this Nature are all Graces in Mens Per- 
ſons, Dreſs and bodily Deportment, which will be 
naturally winning and attractive, if we think not up- 

fe their Force in Proportion to our En- 


It is only from a thorough Diſregard to himſelf. in 
ſuch Particulars, that a Man can act with a laudable 
Sufficiency; his Heart is fixed upon one Point in 
View, and he commits no Errors, becauſe he thinks 
nothing an Error but what deviates from that Inten- 
tion. 2 


The wild Havock Affectation makes in that Part of 


4 


the World which ſhould be moſt polite, is viſible. 1: 


puſhes Men not only into Impertinencies in Converſa- 
tion, but alſo in their premeditated Speeches ; at the 
Bar it torments the Bench, and often aſcends the Pu 


pit itſelf, and the Declaimer is frequently ſo imperti- 


nently witty, ſpeaks of the laſt Day with ſo mam 
quaint Phraſes, that there is no Man who underſtand: 
Raillery, but muſt refolve to fin no more, nay, you 
may behold him ſometimes in Prayer, for a proper 
Delivery of the great Truths he is to utter, humble 
himſelf with ſo well a turn'd Phraſe, and mention his 
own Unworthineſs in a Way fo very becoming, that 
the Air of the pretty Gentleman is preſery'd under 
the Lowlineſs of the Preacher. I ſhall end this with 
a ſhort Letter I writ the other Day to a very witty 
Man, over-run with the Fault I am ſpeaking of. 


Dear Sir, | 

Spent ſome Time with you the other Day, and 

muſt take the Liberty of a Friend to tell you cf 
the unſufferable Affectation you are guilty of in all * 
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my - y and do. When I gave you a Hint of it, you 
on-Wſked me whether a Man is to be cold to what his 
but Priends think of him? No, but Praiſe is not to be 
c' ne Entertainment of every Moment: He that hopes 
into or it muſt be able to ſuſpend the Poſſeſſion of it, till 
mb. droper Periods of Life, or Death itſelf; if you would 
neſs Pot rather be commended than be Praiſe-worthy, con- 
offgemn little Merits, and allow no Man to be ſo free 
ven ich you as to praiſe you to your Face. Your Vanity 
er. dy this Means will want its Food, at the ſame Time 


be your Paſſion for Eſteem will be more fully gratify'd, 
oP Men will praiſe you in their Actions; where you now 
En. eceive one Complimeat, you will receive twenty 
a 1 ivilities, till then you will never have either further 
Pike than, 
bleſ | Sir, Your humble Servant. 
Ty | * S$Sptcraror, Vol. I. No. 38. R. 


The great Misfortune of Affectation is, that Men 
not only loſe a good Quality, but alſo contract a 
bad one. They not only are unfit for what they were 


5 deſign'd, but they aſſign themſelves to what they are 
ky unfit for; and inſtead of making a very good Figure 
: 1 one Way, make a very ridiculous one another. If 
uu enanthe would have been fatisfy'd with her natural 
rtr Complexion, ſhe might have been till celebrated by 
im the Name of the Olive-Beauty ; but Semanthe has 
ad: taken up an AﬀeQation to white and red, and is now 
uf diſtinguiſh'd by the Character of the Lady that paints 
* well. In a Word, could the World be reform'd to 
15 the Obedience of that fam'd Dictate, Follow Nature, 
. which the Oracle of Delphas pronounced to Cicero, 


when he conſulted what Courſe of Studies he ſhould 
@ purſue, we ſhould ſee almoſt every Man as eminent 
un his proper Sphere, as Tully was in his; and ſhould 
in a very ſhort Time find Impertinence and AﬀeCta- 
tion baniſh'd from among the Women, and Coxcombs 
and falſe Characters from among the Men. For my 
Part, I could never , conſider this prepoſterous Repug- 
nancy to Nature any otherwife, than not only as the 
E greateſt Folly, but alſo one of the moſt heinous 
Crimes, fince it is a direct Oppoſition to the Diſpoſi- 
; tion 


nd 
of 
ou 
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him return from whence he came: This he calls Spirit 
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tion of Providence; and (as Tully expreſſes it) lik 
the Sin of the Giants, an actual Rebellion again 
Heaven. | | Oh: ; = 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 404 


AFFECTION Ss. 


J HEN Labour was pronounc'd to be the Por. 
V tion of Man, that Doom reach'd the Affection, 
of his Mind as well as his Perſon ; the Matter of 
which he was to feed, and all the Animal and Vege- 
table World about him. There is therefore an aili-W 
duous Care and Cultivation to be beſtow'd upon our 
Paſſions and Affections, for they are the Excreſcence 
of our Souls, like our Hair and Beards, look horrid 
or becoming, as we cut or let em grow; this may be 
accounted for in the Behaviour of Duumwir, the Hul-W 
band and Keeper. Ten thouſand Follies had this un- 
happy Man eſcapd, had he made a Compact with 
himſelf to be upon his Guard, and not permitted hi 
vagrant Eye to let in ſo many different Inclinatiom 
upon him, as all his Days he has been perplex'd with; 
but indeed, at preſent he has brought himſelf to be 
confin'd to one prevailing Miſtreſs, between whom and 
his Wife, Duumwir paſſes his Hours in all the Vicifli- 
tudes which attend Paſſion and Affection, without the 
Intervention of Reaſon. Laura his Wife, and Ph1lli 
his Miſtreſs, are all with whom he has had, for ſome 
Months, the leaſt amorous Commerce. Duumwir hat 
paſs'd the Noon of Life, but cannot withdraw from 
thoſe Entertainments, which are pardonable only before 
that Stage of our being, and which after that Seaſon 
are rather Puniſhments than Satisfactions: for a palld 
Appetite is humorous, and muſt he gratify'd with Sauces 


rather than Food. For which End Duumwir is provr 


ded with an haughty, imperious, expenſive and fam 
taſtick Miſtreſs; to whom he retires from the Conver- 
ſation of an affable, humble, diſcreet and affectionate 


Wife. Laura receives him, after Abſence, with an 


ealy and unaffected Complacency ; but that he calls 
inſipid: Phillis rates him tor his Abſence, and bids 


and 
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K ende Fire. Laura's Gentleneſs is thought mean, Pbilliss 
Inſolence ſprightly. Were you to ſee him at his own 
"Home, and his Miſtreſs's Lodgings ; to Phillis he ap- 
M : muy af! obſequious Lover, to Laura an imperious 
Maſter. 
Nay, ſo unjuſt is the Taſte of Duumwvir, that he 
dwns Laura has no ill Quality, but that ſhe is his 
ife ; Phillis no good one, but that ſhe is his Miſ- 
l treſs, and he himſelf has often ſaid, were he marry'd 


—— 


gn to any one elſe, he would rather keep Laura than any 
MR Yoman living, yet allows at the ſame Time, that 
4 Phillis, if ſhe was a Woman of Honour, would have 


Ween the moſt infipid Animal breathing: In a Word, 
Wthe affectionate Part of his Heart being corrupted, 
Wand his true Taſte that Way truly loſt, he has con- 


" tracted a Prejudice to all the Behaviour of Laura, and 
175 general Partiality in Favour of Phillis, There is 
6 Something too melancholy in this Circumſtance to be 
0 he Subject of Raillery. 

uu TarLER, Vol. II. No. 54. 
7 AFFL1CTI1 ON. 
TRUE Aftidion labours to be inviſible; it is a 
. Stranger to Ceremony, and bears in its own Na- 
* ture a Dignity much above the little Circumſtances 


which ate affected under the Notion of Decency. 


li SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 95. L. 
5 It would be endleſs to enumerate the many fantaſti- 


cal Afflictions that diſturb Mankind; but as a Miſery 
is not to be meaſur'd from the Nature of the Evil, 
but from the Temper of the Sufferer, I ſhall preſent 
my Readers, who are unhappy either in Reality or 
Imagination, with an Allegory which Homer has ſug- 
reſted to me. | 
When Jupiter took into his Hands the Government 
of the World, the ſeveral Parts of Nature, with the 
preſiding Deities, did Homage to him; one preſented 
bim with a Mountain of Winds, another with a Ma- 
zine of Hail, and a third with a Pile of Thunder- 
bolts, The Stars offer'd up their Influences, the 
Ocean gave in his Trident, the Earth her Fruit, i 
| a the 
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the Sun his Seaſons. Among the ſeveral Deities whi 
came to make their Court on this Occafion, the Defii 
nies advanced with two great Tuns carry'd befor 
them, one of which they fixed on the Right Hand « 
Jupiter as he fat upon his Throne, and the other or 
his left ; the firſt was filled with all the Bleſſings, and 
the other with all the Calamities of human Life, Ju 
piter, in the Beginning of his Reign, finding the World 
much more innocent than it is in this Iron Age, poured 
very plentifully out of the Tun that ſtood at his Right 
Hand ; but as Mankind vt wap mi and became ui. 
worthy of his Bleſſings, he ſet abroach the other Veſſe 
that filled the World with Pain and Poverty, Battles 
and Diſtempers, Jealouſy and Falſehood, intoxicating 
Pleaſures and untimely Deaths. | 

| He was at length very much incens'd at the great 
Depravations of human Nature, and the repeated 
Provocations which he receiv'd from all Parts of the 
Earth, that having reſolv'd to deſtroy all the whol: 
Species except Deucalion and Pyrrha, he commanded 
the Deſtinies to gather up the Bleſſings which he had 
thrown away upon the Sons of Men, and lay then 
up until the World ſhould be inhabited by a more vir 
tuous and deſerving Race of Mortals. 

The three Siſters immediately repaired to the Earth, 
in ſearch of the ſeveral Bleſſings that had been ſcat: 
ter'd on it, but found the Talk which was enjoind 
them to be much more difficult than they imagind 
The firſt Places they reſorted to, as the moſt likely to 
ſucceed in, were Cities, Palaces and Courts; but i 
ſtead of meeting with what they looked for here, the 
found nothing but Envy, Repining, Uneaſineſs, and 
the like bitter Ingredients of the Left-hand Veſſel 
Whereas to their great Surprize, they diſcover'd Con: 
tent, Chearfulneſs, Health, Innocence, and other tht 
moſt ſubſtantial Bleſſings of Life in Cottages, Shades 
and Solitude. ES 

There was another Circumſtance no leſs unexpeddes 
than the former, and which gave them very great 
Perplexity in the Diſcharge of the Truſt, which Jupiit 
had committed to them. They obſerv'd that fever 


Bleſſings had degenerated into Calamities, wy that 
ever 
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off ſcyeral Calamities had improv'd into Bleſſings, ac- 


if cording as they fell into the Poſſeſſion of wiſe or fooliſh 
Vo Men. They often found Power with ſo much Inſo- 
of lence and Impatience cleaving to it, that it became a 
18 Misfortune to the Perſon on whom it was conferr'd ; 
(8 Youth had often Diſtempers growing about it, worſe 
chan the Infirmities of old Age; Wealth was often uni- 
ted to ſuch a ſordid Avarice, as made it the moſt un- 
comfortable and painful Kind of Poverty. On the con- 
u trary, they often found Pain made glorious by Forti- 
i- tude, Poverty loſt in Content, Deformity beautify'd 
«with Virtue, In a Word, the Bleſſings were often 


off like good Fruits planted in a bad Soil, that by Degrees 


fall off from their natural Reliſh, into Taſtes altogether 
pid or unwholſome; and the Calamities, like harſh 
Fruits, cultivated in a good Soil, and enrich'd by pro- 
dM per Grafts and Inoculations, till they ſwell with gene- 
be dus and delightful Juices. 
lt There was ſtill a third Circumſtance which occaſion'd 
ellas great a Surprize to the thiee Siſters, as either of the 
al foregoing, when they diſcover'd ſeveral Calamities 
nM which had never been in either of the Tuns that ſtood 
u- by the Throne of Jupiter, and were nevertheleſs as 
great Occaſions of Happineſs or Miſery as any there. 
the Theſe were that ſpurious Crop of Bleſſings and Cala- 
al mities which were never ſown by the Hand of the 
na Deity, but grow of themſelves out of the Fancies and 
10.08 Diſpoſitions of human Creatures; ſuch are Dreſs, Ti- 
ro tles, Place, Equipage, falſe Shame and groundleſs Fear, 
with the like vain Imaginations that ſhoot up in trifling, 
weak and irreſolute Minds. The Deſtinies finding them- 
lelves in ſo great a Perplexity, concluded that it would 
be impoſſible for them to execute the Commands that 
tad been given them, according to their firſt Inten- 
on; for which Reaſon they agreed to throw all the 
blefſings and Calamities together into one large Veſſel, 
and in that Manner offer them up at the Feet of Jupi- 


preſenting herſelf before the Veſſel, and introducing 
twith an Apology for what they had done. 

O Jupiter (/ays ſhe) we have pathered together all 
ite Good and Evil, the Comforts and Diſtreſſes of human 


Life, 


er, This was perform'd accordingly, the eldeſt Sitter 
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Life, which wwe thus preſent before thee in one promiſcuous 
Heap. We beſeech thee that thou thyſelf will fort then 
for the future, as in thy Wiſdom thou ſhalt think fit; for 
wwe acknowledge that there is none beſide thee that can judge 
what will occaſion Grief or Foy in the Heart of a buman 
Creature, and what will prove a Bleſſing or a Calamity 
zo the Perſon on whom it is beſtow'd. ? 

| TaTLER, Vol. III. No. 147. 


AGE. 


F all the impertinent Wiſhes which we hear ex- 
preſs'd in Converſation, there is not one more 
unworthy a Gentleman, or a Man of liberal Educa- MW 
tion, than that of wiſhing one's ſelf younger. It is WM 
a certain Sign of a fooliſh or a diſſolute Mind, if we 
want our Youth again, only for the Strength of Bones 
and Sinews which we were once Maſters of; it is as 
abſurd in an old Man to wiſh for the Strength of a 
Youth, as it would be in a young Man to wiſh for the 
Strength of a Bull or a Horſe. Thoſe wiſhes are 
both equally out of Nature, which ſhould direct in all 
Things that are not contradictory to Juſtice, Law, and 
Reaſon. 

Age in a virtuous Perſon of either Sex carries in it 
an Authority, which makes it preferable to all the 
Pleaſures of Youth ; if to be conſulted, ſaluted, and 
attended with Deference, are Inftances of Pleaſure, 
they are ſuch as never fail a virtuous old Age. In the 
Enumeration of the Imperfections and Advantages of 
the younger and later Years of Man, they are ſo near 
in their Condition, that methinks it ſhould be incredi- 
ble we ſee fo little Commerce of Kindneſs between 
them. If we conſider Youth and Age with Tully, re- 
garding the Affinity to Death, Youth has many more 
Chances to be near it than Age; what Youth can {ay 
more than an old Man? He ſhall live till Night; 
Youth catches Diſtempers more eaſily, in Sicknels 
more violent, and its Recovery more doubtful. The 
Youth indeed hopes for many more Days, ſo cannot 
the old Man. The Youth's Hopes are ill-grounded 
for what is more fooliſh than to place any Confidence 

upon 
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upon an Uncertainty? But the old Man has not Room 

ſo much as for Hope, he is ſtill happier than the 
Youth, he has already enjoy'd what the other does 

| but hope for ; one wiſhes to live long, the other has 
) lived long, But alas, 1s there any thing in human 
Life, the Duration of which can be called long ? 
There is nothing which muſt end, to be valu'd for 1ts 
Continuance. If Hours, Days, Months and Years paſs 
away, it is no matter what Hour, what Day, what Month, 
or what Year we die. The Applauſe of a good Actor is 
due to him at whatever Scene of the Play he makes 
his Exit. It is thus in the Life of a Man of Senſe, 
a ſhort Life is ſufficient to manifeſt himſelf a Man of 
Honour and Virtue z when he ceaſes to be ſuch, he 
has lived too long, and while he is ſuch, it is of no 
Conſequence to him how long he fhall be ſo, provided 
he is ſo to his Life's End. — 
_ BSrecraroR, Vol. II. No. 153. T. 


AGREEABLE MAX. 


HE Deſire of pleaſing makes a Man agreeable 

or unwelcome to thoſe with whom he converſes, 
according to the Motive from which that Inclination 
eppears to flow. If your Concern for pleaſing others 
ariſes from innate Benevolence, it never fails of Sue- 
and WH ceſs; if from a Vanity to excel, its Diſappointment 
re, is no leſs certain. What we call an agreeable Mad, 
is he who is endow'd with that natural Bent to do ac- 
of ceptable Things, from a Delight he takes in them 
nent i meerly as ſuch; and the Affectation of that Character 
3 what conſtitutes a Fop. Under theſe Leaders one 
may draw up all thoſe who make any manner of Fi- 
pure, except in dumb Show. A rational and ſelect 
Converſation is compos'd of Perſons Who have the Ta- 
lent of pleaſing with Delicacy of Sentiments, flowing 
rom habitual Chaſtity of Thought. Now and then 
jou meet with a Man fo exactly formed for pleaſing, 
lat will make him gain upon every Body who hears 
n beholds him. his Felicity is not the Gift of 
Nature only, but muſt be attended with happy Cir- 
cumſtances, which add a Dignity to the familiar Be- 
C haviour 
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haviour which diſtinguiſhes him whom we call the 
agreeable Man. It is from this that every Body 
loves and efteems Polycarpus. He is in the Vigour 
of his Age and the Gaiety of his Life, but has paſſed 
through very conſpicuous Scenes in it; though no 
Soldier, he has ſhared the Danger, and acted with 
great Gallantry and Generoſity in a decifive Day 
of Battle. To have thoſe Qualities which only make 
other Men conſpicuous in the World, as it were ſu- 
wee in him, is a Circumſtance which gives 
eight to his moſt indifferent Actions; for as a known 
Credit is ready Caſh to a Trader, fo is acknowledg'd 
Merit immediate Diſtinction, and ſerves in the Place 
of Equipage to a Gentleman. This renders Polycar- 
pus en in Mirth, important in Buſineſs, and re- 


garded with Love in every ee Occurrence. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 280. T. 


AGREEABLE in Company. 


HE true Art of being agreeable in Company 
| (but there can be no fuch Thing as true Art in 
it) is to appear well pleaſed with thoſe you are en- 
gag'd with, and rather to ſeem well entertain'd than 
to bring Entertainment to others. A Man thus dif- 
pos'd, is not what we ordinary call a good Compa- 
nion, but eſſentially is ſuch, and in all Parts of his 
Converſation has n friendly in his Behaviour, 
which conciliates Mens Minds more than the higheſt 
Sallies of Wit or Starts of Humour can poſſibly do. 
The Feebleneſs of Age in a Man of this Turn, has 
ſomething which ſhould be treated with Reſpect even 
in a Man no otherwiſe venerable. The Forwardneſs 
of Youth, when it proceeds from Alacrity, and not 
Inſolence, has alſo its Allowances. The Companion 
who is form'd for ſuch by Nature, gives to every 
Character in Life its due Regard, and is ready to 
account for their Imperfections, and receive their Ac- 
compliſhments as if they were his own. It muſt ap- 
pear that you receive Law from, and not give it to 
your Company, to make you agreeable. 

; | SrkcrArox, Vol. V. No. 386. T. 
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ALLEGORIES. 


Llepories, when well choſen, are like ſo many 
A racks of Light in a Diſcourſe, that makes 
every thing about them ſeem clear and beautiful. A 
noble Metaphor, when it is placed to Advantage, caſts 
a Glory round it, and darts a Luſtre through a whole 
Sentence. Theſe different Kinds of Alluſion are but 


ſo many different Manners of Similitude, and that 


they may pleaſe the Imagination, the Likeneſs ought 


to be very exact, or very Oy) as we love to 


ſee a Picture where the Reſemblance is juſt, or the 
Figure and Air graceful ; but we find eminent Wri- 
ters very faulty in this Reſpect. Great Scholars are 
apt to fetch Compariſons and Alluſions from the Sci- 
ences in which they are moſt converſant, ſo that 4 
Man may fee the Compaſs of their Learning in a 


Treatiſe on the moſt indifferent Subject. I have read a 


Diſcourſe upon Love, which none but a profound 


Chemiſt could underſtand ; on the contrary, your 


Men of Buſineſs uſually have Recourſe to ſuch Inſtan- 
ces as are too mean and familiar, 'They are for 
drawing the Reader into a Game of Cheſs or Tennis, 
or for leading him from Shop to Shop in the Cant 
of particular Trades and Employments. It is cer- 


tain there may be found an infinite Variety of very 


agreeable Alluſions in both theſe Kinds, but for the 
Generality, the moſt entertaining ones lie in the 
Works of Nature, which are obvious to all Capaci- 


ties, and more delightful than what is to be found in 


Arts and Sciences. 

They ſet off all Writings in general, and are the 
very Life and higheſt Perfection of Poetry, where it 
ſhines in an eminent Degree ; it has preſerv'd ſeveral 
Perſons of ſeveral Ages, that have nothing elſe to 
recommend them, and where all the other Beauties 
are preſent, the Work appears dry and inſipid if 
this ſingle one be wanting. It has ſomething in it 
ike Creation; it beſtows a Kind of Exiſtence, and 
draws up to the Reader's View ſeveral Objects which 
ae not to be found in Being. It makes Additions 
in Nature, and gives a greater Variety to God's 

C4 W orks. 
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Works. In a Word, it is able to beautify and adorn 
the moſt illuſtrious Scenes in the Univerſe, or to fill 
the Mind with more glorious Shews and Apparitions 
than can be found in any Part of it. | 

| SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 421. O. 


An Allegory 1s like the Health we get by hunting, as | 
we are engag'd in an agreeable Purfuit that draws us on | 
with Pleaſure, and makes us inſenſible of the Fatigues | 
that accompany it. TAaTLER, Vol. III, No. 147. 

As ſome of the fineſt Compoſitions among the Anci- | 
ents are in Allegory, I have endeavour'd in ſeveral of 
my Papers to revive that Way of Writing, and hope | 
J have not been unſucceſsful in it; for J find there is 
always a great Demand for thoſe particular Papers, 
and cannot but obſerve that ſeveral Authors have en- 
deavour'd of late to excel in Works of this Nature. | 
Among theſe I do not know one who has ſucceeded | 
better than a very ingenious Gentleman, to whom 1 | 
am oblig'd for the following Piece. : 

How are we tortur'd with the Abſence of what we | 


Eovet to poſſeſs, when it appears to be loſt to us! What 


Excurſions does the Soul make in Imagination after it ! 
And how does it turn into itſeif again more fooliſhly, 
fond, and dejected at the Diſappointment ? Our Grief, 
inſtead of having Recourſe to Rea ſon, which might re- 
ſtrain it, ſearches to find a further Nouriſhment ; it 
calls upon Memory to relate the ſeveral Paſſages and 
Circumſtances of Satisfactions which we formerly en- 
joy'd, the Pleaſures we purchas'd by thoſe Riches 
that are taken from us, or the Power and Splendor of 
our departed Honours ; or the Voice, the Words, the 
Looks, the Temper and AﬀeCtions of our Friends that 
are deceas?d. It needs muſt happen from hence, that 
the Paſſion ſhould often ſwell to ſuch a Size as ſhould 
burſt the Heart which contains it, if Time did not 
make theſe Circumſtances leſs ftrong and lively; fo 
that Reaſon ſhould become a more equal Match for 
the Paſſions, or if another Deſire, which becomes more 


Preſent, did not overpower them with' a livelier Re- 


preſentation, Thoſe are Thoughts which I had, 
when I fell into a Kind of Viſion upon this Subject, 
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and may therefore ſtand for a proper Introduction to a 

Relation of it. ; 

O. I found myſelf upon a naked Shore with Company, 
' 7 whoſe afflicted Countenances witneſs'd- their Conditions. 


2 River of Tears, which iſſuing from two Fountains on 
On i an upper Ground, encompaſs'd an Iſland that lay be- 
fore us. The Boat which plied in it was old and ſhat- 
1 ter'd, having been ſometimes overſet by the Impati- 


c 2 ence and Haſte of ſingle Paſſengers, to arrive at the 
ot other Side. This was immediately brought to us by 


we = 1Misfortune, who ſteers it, and we were all preparing 


to take our Places, when there appear'd a Woman of 


ns a mild and compos'd Behaviour, who began to deter 
nus from it, by repreſenting the Danger that would at- 
14 tend our Voyage. Hereupon ſome who knew her for 
"7 = Patience, and ſome of thole too, who till then cried 
che loudeſt, were perſuaded by her, and return'd back. 
3 The reſt of us went in, and ſhe (whoſe good Nature 


would not ſuifer her to forſake Perſons in Trouble) de- 
fird Leave to accompany us, that ſhe might at leaſt 
adminiſter ſome. ſmall Comfort or Advice while we 
failed. Woe were no ſooner embark'd, but the Boat 
was puſhed off, the Sheet was ſpread, and being fill'd 
with Sighs, which are the Winds of that Country, we 


ties, of which moſt of us ſeemed utterly regardleſs. 


cr When, we landed, we perceiv'd the iſland to be 
7 | fbrangely overcaft with Fogs, which no brightneſs could 
5 © pierce ; ſo that a Kind of a gloomy Horror fat always 


brooding over it. This had omething in it very ſhock- 
ing to eaſy Tempers, inſomuch that ſome others, whom 
Patience had by this Time gained over, left us here, 
and privily convey'd themſelves round the Verge of 
the Ifland, to find a Ford, by which ſhe told them they 


ſo might eſcape. 
for or my Part, I ſtill went along with thoſe who were 
on for Piercing into the Centre of the Place ; and Joining 


ourſelves to others, whom we found upon the ſame 
Journey, we marched ſolemnly as at a Funeral, through 
bordering Hedges of Roſemary, and through a Grove 
ek Yew-Trees, which love to overſhadow Tombs, and 

| C23 flouriſh 


Before us flowed a Water deep, ſilent, and called the 


made a Paſſage. to the farther Bank thro' ſeveral Difficul- 
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flouriſh in Church-Yards. Here we heard on every 


Side the Wailings and Complaints of the Inhabitants, 
who had caſt themſelves diſconſolately at the Feet of 
Trees; and as we chanced to approach any of theſe, 
we might perceive them wringing their Hands, beating | 
their Brealts, tearing their Hair, or after ſome other 
Manner, viſibly agitated with Vexation. Our Sor- | 
rows were heighten'd by the Influence of what we 


ſaw and heard, and one of our Number was wrought | 


up to ſuch a Pitch of Wildneſs, as to talk of hanging 
himſelf upon a Bough which ſhot temptingly acroſs the 
Path we travell'd in; but he was reſtrain'd from it by 
the kind Endeavours of our abovementioned Com- 
pan!on. 

We had now gotten into the moſt duſky filent Patt“ 
of the Iſland, and by the redoubled Sounds of Sighs, 
which made a doleful Whiſtling in the Branches, the 
Thickneſs of the Air which occaſion'd faintiſh Reſpira- 
tion, and the violent Throbbings of Heart which more 
and more affected us, we found that we approach'd the 
Grotto of Grief. It was a wide, hollow, and melan- 
choly Cave, ſunk deep into a Dale, and water'd by 
Riyulets that had a Colour between red and black. 
Theſe crept flow and half congeal'd amongſt its Wind- 


ings, and mixed their heavy Murmurs with the EcchoÞ 


of Groans, that rolled through all their Paſſages. In 


the moſt retir'd Part fat the do/eful Being herſelf ; the { 


Path to her was ſtrewed with Goads, Stings, and 


"Thorns, and her Throne on which ſhe fat was broke 
into a Rock, with ragged Pieces pointing upwards foi 


her to lean upon. A heavy Miſt hung about her, bet 
Head, oppreſs'd with it, reclin'd upon her Arm: 
Thus did ſhe reign over her diſconſolate Subjects, full 


of herſelf to Stupidity, in eternal Penſiveneſs, and thei 


profoundeſt Silence. On one Side of her ſtood De- 
jection, juſt dropping into a Swoon, and Paleneſs, wall: | 
ing to a Skeleton; on the other Side were Care, in- 


wardly tormented with Imaginations, and Anguiſb, ſul 


fering outward Troubles to ſuck the Blood from he 
Heart, in the Shape of Yultures. The whole Vault | 
had a genuine Diſmalneſs in it, which a few ſcatter" 
Lamps, whoſe bluiſh Flames aroſe, and ſunk in 8 
| | TI 
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ery Urns, diſcover'd to our Eyes with Increaſe. Some -of 
its, us fell down, overcome and ſpent with what they ſuf- 
of fer'd in the Way, and were given over to theſe Tor- 
ſe, FF menters that ſtood on either Hand of the Preſence ; 
ing | others, galled and mortify'd with Pain, recover'd the 
her Entrance, where Patience, whom we had left behind, 
or- was ſtill waiting to receive us. | 
wel With her (whoſe Company was now become more 
bt grateful to us, by the Want we found of her) we 
ing winded round the Grotto, and aſcended at the Back of 
the it out of the mournful Dale in whoſe. Bottom it 
by lay. On this Eminence we halted by her Advice, to 
om- pant for Breath; and lifring out Eyes, which till then 
were fixed downwards, felt a {ailen Sort of Satisfac- 
part tion, in obſerving through the Shades what Numbers 
hs, had enter'd the Ifland. "Pais Satisfaction, which ap- 
the pears to have ill Nature in it, was excuſable, becauſe 
ira - it happen'd at a Time, when we were too much taken 
jore up with our own Concern, to have Reſpect to that of 
the! others; and therefore we did not conſider them as ſuffer- 
lan- ing, but ourſelves as not ſuffering in the moſt forlorn 
| by Eſtate. It had alſo the Ground work of Humanity and 
ack, Compaſſion in it, though the Mind was then too dark and 
ind- too deeply engag'd to-perceive it; but as we proceed- 
cho ed onwards, it began to diſcover itſelf, and from ob- 
jn ſerving that others were unhappy, we came to queſ- 
the tion one another when it was that we met, and what 
and was the ſad Occaſion that brought us together? Then 
Okes we heard our Stories, we compar'd them, we mutually 
gave and receiv'd Pity, and ſo by Degrees became tole- 
rable Company. 1 5 282 0 
A conſiderable Part of the troubleſome Road was 
thus deceiv'd; at length the Openings of the Trees 
rew larger, the Air ſeem'd thinner, it lay with leſs 
ppreſſion upon us, and we could now and then diſ- 
cern Tracts in it of a lighter Grayneſs, like the 
Breakings of Day, ſhort in Duration, much enliven- 
wo and called in that Country Gleams of Amuſement. 
ithin a ſhort Time theſe Gleams began to appear 
more frequent, and then brighter, and of a longer 
Continuance. The Sighs that hitherto filled the Air 
with ſo much Dolefulneſs, alter'd to the Sound of 


C4 common 
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common Breezes, and in general the Horrors of the 
Iſand were abated. 

When we had arriv'd at laſt at the Ford by which we 
were to paſs out, we met with thefe faſhionable Mourn- | 
ers, who had been ferry'd over along with us, and 
who being unwilling to go as far as we, had coaſted | 
by the Shore to find the Place, where they waited 

our coming; that by ſhewing themſelves to the 
World only at the Time we did, they might ſeem alſo 
1 to have been among the Troubles of the Grotto. Here 
— the Waters that rolled on the other Side ſo deep and 
* ſilent, were much dried up, and it was an eaſy Mat- 
ter for us to wade oyer. | 
The River being croſſed, we were receiv'd upon 
the further Bank by our Friends and Acquaintance, 
whom Comfort had brought out to congratulate our 
Appearance in the World again. Some of thoſe 
blamed us for ſtaying ſo long away from them, others 
advis'd us againf} all Temptations of going back again; 
every one was Cautious not to renew our Trouble, by 
aſking any Particulars of the Journey ; and all conclu- 
ded, that in a cafe of fo much Melancholy and Affliction 
we could not have made Choice of a better Compa- 
nion than Putience, Here Patience appearing ſerene 
Nl | at her Praiſes, deliver'd us over to Comfort. Comfort 
VAT | {miled at his receiving the Charge; immediately 
id; | the Sky purpled on that Side, to which he turned, ande 
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double Day at once broke in upon me. 


| SPECTATOR, Vol. 7. No. gol. O. 
} of When Hercules was in that Part of his Youth, in 
j | | - which it was natural for him to conſider what Courſe 
Of Life he ought to purſue, he one Day retired into 
"ol! _ a Defart, where the Silence and Solitude of the Place 


very much contributed to his Meditations. As he 
| vias muſing on his preſent Condition, and very much 
1 perplex d in himſelf on the State of Life he ſhould 
chuſe, he ſaw two Women of a larger Stature than 
ordinary approaching towards him. One of them had 

hl | a very noble Air, and graceful Deportment. Her 
Wl | Beauty was natural and eaſy, her Perſon clean and 

1 unſpotted, her Eyes caſt towards the Ground with an 
| | | agreea- 
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agreeable Reſerve, her Motion and Behaviour full of 
Modeſty, and her Raiment as white as Snow, The 
other had a great deal of Health and Floridneſs in her 
Countenance, which ſhe had helped with an artificial 


white and red, and endeavour'd to appear more 


graceful than ordinary in her Mien, by a Mixture of 
Affedtation in i her Geſtures, She had a wonderful 
Confidence and Aſſurance in her Looks, and all the 
Variety of Colours in her Dreſs, that ſhe thought 
were the moſt proper to ſhew her Complexion to an 
Advantage. She caſt her Eyes upon herſelf, then 
turned them upon thoſe that were preſent to ſee how 
they liked her, and often looked on the Figure ſhe 
made on her own Shadow. Upon her nearer Ap- 
proach to Hercules ſhe ſtepped before the other Lady, 
(who came forward with a regular compos'd Carriage) 
and running up to him, accolted him after the follow- 
ing Manner. 


My dear Hercules (ſays ſhe) find you are very much di- 


vided in „our own Thoughts upon the Way of Life 


you ought to chuſe : Be my Friend, and follow me ; 
Ill lead you into the Poſſeſſion of Pleaſure, and out of 
the Reach of Pain, and remove you from all the Noiſe 
and Diſquietude of Buſineſs. The Affairs of War and 
Peace ſhall have no Power to diſturb you. Your whole 
Employment ſhall be to make your Life eaſy, and to 
entertain every Senſe with its proper Gratitications, 
ſumptuous Tables, Beds of Roſes, Clouds of Per- 
fumes, Concerts of Muſick, Crowds of Beauties, are 
all in Readineſs to receive you, Come along with 
me into the Regions of Delight, this World of Plea- 
2 and bid farewel for ever to Care, to Pain, to Bu- 
neſs. | 
Hercules hearing the Lady talk after this Manner, 


deſired to know her Name, to which ſhe anſwer'd, 


My friends, and thoſe who are all well acquainted with 
me, call me Happineſs ; but my Enemies and thok 
who would injure my Reputation, call me Pleaſure. 
By this Time the other Lady was come up, who 
addreſs'd herſelf to the young Hero in a very different 
Manner, | *** 


Eg | Hercules 
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Hercules (ſays ſhe)*I offer myſelf to you, becauſe T| 
know you are deſcended from the Gods, and give 
Proofs of that Deſcent by your Love to Virtue, and 
Application to the Studies proper for your Age. This 
makes me hope you will gain both for yourſelf and me 
an immortal Reputation · But before I invite you in- 
to my Society and Friendſhip, I will.he open and fin- 
cere with you, and muſt lay down this as an eſtabliſh'd M 
Truth; That there is nothing truly valuable which can 
be purchas'd without Pain and Labour. The Gods 


have ſet a Price upon every real and noble Pleaſure. 
If you would gain the Favour of the Deity, you muſt WM 


be at the Pains of worſhipping him; if the Friendſhip 
of good Men, you muſt ſtudy to oblige them; if you 
would be honour'd by your Country, you muſt take 
care to ſerve it; if you would be eminent in War or 


Peace, you muſt become Maſter of all the Qualifica- 


tions that can make you ſo. Theſe are the only Terms 
and Conditions upon which I can propoſe Happineſs. 
The Goddeſs of Pleaſure here broke in upon her Diſ- 
courſe. You ſee (ſays ſhe) Hercules, by her own Con- 
feſſion, the Way to her Pleaſure is long and difficult; 
whereas that which I propole is ſhort and eaſy. Alas ! 
faid the other Lady, whoſe Viſage glow'd with a 
Paſſion made up of Scorn and Pity, what are the 
Pleaſures, you propoſe? To eat before you are 
hungry, drink before you are athirſt, ſleep before 
you are tired, to gratify Appetites before they are 
Taiſed, and raiſe ſuch Appetites as Nature never 
planted. You never heard the moſt delicious Muſic, 
which is the Praiſe of one's ſelf, nor ſaw the moſt 


beautiful Object, which is the Work of one's own 


Hands; your Votaries paſs away their Youth in a 


Dream of miſtaken Pleaſures, while they are hoard- 


ing up Anguiſh,, Torment, and Remorſe for old Age. 

As for me, 1 am the Friend of Gods and of good 
Men, an agreeable Companion to the Artizan, and 
houſhold Guardian to the Father of families ; a Pa- 
tron and Protector of Servants, an Aſſociate in all true 
and generous Friendſhips. The Banquets of my Vo- 
taries are never coſtly, but always delicious ; for none 
eat or drink at them, who are not invited by Hong 

h an 
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and Thirſt. Their Slumbers are ſound, and their 
Wakings are chearful. My young Men have the Plea- 
ſure of hearing themſelves praiſed by thoſe who are 
in years: and thoſe in years, of being honour'd by 
thoſe who are young. In a Word, my Followers ate 
favour'd by the Gods, belov'd by their Acquaintance, 
eſteem'd by their Country, and (after the Cloſe of heir 


Labours) honour'd by Poſterity 


We know by the Life of this memorable Hero, 
that ke gave up his Heart to the Goddeſs of Virtue; 
aud I believe every one who reads this, will do him 


the Juſtice to approve his Choice. , 


TaTLER, Vol. II. No. 97. 


ALEXANDER. 


T is recorded of Alexander the Great, that in his 
Indian Expedition, he buried ſeveral ſuits of Ar- 
mour, which by his Directions were made much too 
big for his Soldiers, in order to give Poſterity an extra- 


| ordinary Idea of him, and make them believe that he 


commanded an Army of Giants. | 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 127. C. 


There is {till extant an Epiſtle of Alexander the Great 
to his Tutor Ariſtotle, upon that Philoſopher's publiſh- 
ing ſome Part of his Writings ; in which the Prince 


complains of his having made known to all the World, 


thoſe Secrets in Learning which he had before commu- 
nicated to him in private Lectures; concluding, that 
he had rather excel the reſt of Mankind in Knowledge 
than in Power. SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 379. 

The Character of this Prince indeed was, that he 
was unequal, and given to Intemperance ; but in his 
ſober Moments, when he had warm in his Imagina- 
nation the Precepts of his great Inſtructor, he was a 


Pattern of generous Thoughts and Diſpoſitions, in Op- 


poſition to the ſtrongeſt Deſires, which are incident to 
a Youth and Conqueror.—TaTLER. Vol, IV. No. 191. 
A noble Painter, who has the Ambition to draw an 
Hiſtory-peice, has deſired me to give him a Subject on 
which he may ſhew the utmoſt Force of his Genius _ 
Tt. 
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Art. For this Purpoſe I have pitched upon that re- 


markable Incident between Alexander and his Phyſi- 
cian. This Prince, in the Midſt of his Conqueſts in 


Perfia, was ſeized with a violent Fever; and according 
to the Account we have of his vaſt Mind, his Thoughts 


were more employ'd about his Recovery, as it re- 
* the War, than as it concerned his own Life. 
e profeſſed a flow Method was worſe than Death to 
him, becauſe it was what he more dreaded, an Inter- 
ruption of his Glory; he deſired a dangerous, fo it 
might be a ſpeedy Remedy. During this Impatience 
of the King, it is well known that Darius had offered 
an immenſe Sum to any one who ſhould take away his 
Life. But Philippus, the moſt eſteem'd and moſt know- 
ing of his Phyſicians, promiſed, that within three Days 
Time he would prepare a Medicine for him, which 
ſhould reſtore him more expeditiouſly than could be 
ing (wa Immediately after this Engagement, Alex- 
ander reseives a Letter from the moſt conſiderable of 
his Captains, with Intelligence, that Darius had bribed 
Philippus to poiſon him. Every Circumſtance imagin- 
able favour'd this Suſpicion 3 but this Monarch, who 
did nothing but in an extraordinary Manner, concealed 
the Letter; and while the Medicine was preparing 
Jpent all his Thoughts upon his Behaviour in this im- 
ortant Incident. From this long Soliloquy, he came 
to this Reſolution ; Alexander muſt not lie here alive to 
De op preſo d by his Enemy : I will not believe my Phyſician 
guilty ; or I will rather periſh by Guilt, than my own 
Diffidence. | > 
At the appointed Hour Philippus enters with the 
Potion. One cannot but form to one's ſelf on this 
Occaſion the Encounter of their Eyes, the Reſolution 
in thoſe of the Patient, and the Benevolence in the 
Countenance of the Phyſician.” The Hero raiſed him 
ſelf in his Bed, and holding the Letter in one Hand, 
and the Potion in the other, drank the Medicine. It 
will exerciſe my Friend's Pencil and Brain, to place 
this Action in its proper Beauty. A Prince obſerving 
the Features of a ſuſpected Traytor, after having drank 
the Poiſon he offer'd him, is a Circumftance ſo full of 


Paſſion, that it will requize the higheſt Strength of his 
| Imagination 
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Imagination to conceive it, much more to expreſs. it: 
But as Painting is Eloquence, and Poetry is Mecha- 
niſm, I ſhall raiſe his Ideas, by reading with him the 
fineſt Draughts of the Paſſions. concerned in this Cir- 
cumſtance, from the moſt excellent Poets and Orators. 
The Confidence which Alexander aſſumes from the Air 
of Philippus's Face, as he is. reading his Accuſation, 
and the generous Diſdain which is to riſe in the Fea- 
tures of a falſely accuſed Man, are principally to be re- 
arded. In this Particular he muſt heighten his 

houghts by reflecting, that he is not drawing only 
an innocent Man traduced, but a Man zealouſly at- 
fected to his Perſon and Safety, full of Reſentment for 
being thought falſe. How ſhall we contrive to ex- 
reſs the higheſt Admiration mingled with Diſdain ? 

ow ſhall we in Strokes of a Pencil ſay what Philippus 
did to his Prince on this Occaſ.on ? Sir my Life never 
depended on yours, more than it does now + Without know- 
ing the Secret, I prepared the Potion, whichyou have taken, 
as what concerned Philippus no leſs than Alexander; 
and there is nothing niore in this Adventure, but that it 
makes me ſtill more admire the Generoſity and Confidence of 
my Maſter. Alexander took him by the Hand, and ſaid, 
Philippus, I am confident you had rather I had any other 
Way to have manifeſted the Faith I hade in you, than in 
a Caſe which ſo nearly concerns me : And in Gratitude 1 
now aſſure you, I am anxious for the Effet of your Me- 
licine, more for your Sake than my own. 


X TaTLER, Vol. IV. No. 209. 


ALLUS$SIONS. 


B Allufions, a Truth in the Underſlanding, is as it 
were reflected by the Imagination. We are able 
to ſee ſomething like Colour and Shape in a Notion, 
and to diſcover 2 Scheme of Thoughts traced out upon 
Matter. And here the Mind receives a gieat deal of 
datisfaction, and has two of its Faculties gratified at the 
ſame Time, while the Fancy is buſy in copying after 
the Underſtanding, and tranſcribing Ideas out of the 
intellectual World into the material. "A 

| e 
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The great Art of a Writer ſhews itſelf in the Choice 
of pleaſing Alluſions, which are generally to be taken 
from the great or beautiful Works of Art or Nature: 
For though whatever is new or uncommon is apt to- 
delight the Imagination, the chief Delight of an Allu- 
ſion being to explain or ijluſtrate the Paſſages of an 
Author, it ſhould be always borrowed from what is 
more known and common, than the Paſſages which are 
to be explained. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 421. 


ALCIBIADES. 


LCIBIADES was a Man of great Spirit, ex- 

tremely addicted to Pleaſure, but at the ſame 
Time very capable, and upon Occaſion very atten- 
tive to Buſineſs. He was by Nature endued with all 
the Accompliſhments ſhe could beſtow : He had Beauty, 
Wit, Courage, and a great Underſtanding ; but in the 
firſt Bloom of his Life, was arrogantly affected with 
the Advantages he had above others. That temper 
is pretty viſible in an Expreſſion of his, when it was 
propoſed to him to learn to play upon a muſical Inftru- 


ment; he anſwer'd, It is not for me to give, but to re- 
ceive Delight. However, the Converſation of Socra- le 
tes, tempered a ftrong Inclination to Licentiouſneſs in- be 
to Reflections of Philoſophy and if it had not the WW; 
Force to make a Man of his Genius and Fortune wholly Wl 
regular, it gave him ſome cool Moments; and this 
following Soliloque, is ſuppoſed by the Learned to 
have been thrown together before ſome expected En- 
gagement, and ſeems to be very much the Picture of WW; 
the Man. | a CS. 
« Tam now wholly alone; my Ears are not enter- n 
| « tained with Muſic, my Eyes with Beauty, nor any WG 
| « of my Senſes ſo forcibly affected, as to divert the i? 
6 « Courſe of my inward Thoughts: Methinks there WW;1 
| « is ſomething ſacred in myſelf, now I am alone. r 
| « What is this Being of mine? I came into it with- n 


* « out my Choice, and yet Socrates ſays it is to be im- 
* puted to me. In m_— of my Senſes, where- 
te in they communicate nothing ftrongly to myſelf, I 

* taſte 
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BY © taſte methinks a Being diſtin from their Opera- 
tion. Why may not then my Soul exiſt, when ſhe 


is wholly gone out of thoſe Organs? I can perceive 
my Faculties grow ſtronger, the leſs I admit the 


BY « Pleaſures of Senſe ; and the nearer I place myſelf 
EZ © to a bare Exiftence, the more worthy, the more no- 
dle, the more celeſtial does that Exiſtence appear to 
me. If my Soul is weakened rather than improved 
by all that the Body adminiſters to her, ſhe may rea- 
“ ſonably be ſuppoſed to be deſigned for a Manſion 
more ſuitable than this, wherein what delights her, 
= << diminiſhes her Excellence, and that which affects 
= © her, adds to her Perfection. There is an Hereafter, 


and I will not fear to be immortal for the Sake of 


« Athens.” 
| This Soliloquy is but the firſt Dawnings of Thought 
in a Mind of a mere Man given up to Senſuality. 
| A GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 81. 


AMBITION. 


HE Ambition of Princes, is many Times as 
hurtful to themſelves as to their People: This 
cannot be doubred by ſuch as prove unfortunate in 
their Wars, but is often too true of thoſe who are ce- 
lebrated for their Succeſſes. If a ſevere View were to 
be taken of their Conduct, if the Profit and Lofs by 
their Wars could be juſtly balanced, it would be rarely 
{found that the Conqueſt is ſufficient to repay the Colt. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 200. 


There are but few Men who are not ambitious of 
diſtinguiſning themſelves in the Nation or Country 
where they live, and of growing conſiderable among 
thoſe with whom they converſe. There is a Kind of 
[Grandeur and Reſpect which the meaneſt and moſt in- 
lignificant Part of Mankind endeavour. to procure in 
the little Circle of their Friends and Acquaintance. 
The pooreſt Mechanick, the Man who lives upon com- 
mon Alms, gets him his Set of Admirers, and delights 
in that Superiority which he enjoys over thoſe who 
me in ſome Reſpect beneath him. This _— 
whic 
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which is natural to the Soul of Man, might methinks 8 
receive a very happy Turn; and, if it were rightly 
directed, contribute as much to a Perſon's Advantage, 
as it generally does to his Uneaſineſs and Diſquiet. 4 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 219. 


If we look abroad upon the great Multitude of 
Mankind, and endeavour to trace out the Principles off 
Action in every Individual, it will, I think, ſeem highly 4 
probable, that Ambition runs through the whole Spe- 
cies, and that every Man in proportion to the Vigourſl 
of his Complexion, is more or leſs actuated by it. It 
is indeed no uncommon thing to meet with Men, who 
by the natural Bent of their Inclinations, and without 
the Diſcipline of Philoſophy, aſpire not to the Heights 
of Power and Grandeur; who never ſet their Hearts 
upon a numerous Train of Clients and Dependencies, 
nor other gay Appendages of Greatneſs ; who are con- 
tented with a Competency, and will not moleſt their 
Tranquillity to gain an Abundance . But it is not there- 
fore to be concluded, that ſuch a Man is not ambitious: 
His Deſires may cut out another Channel, and deter- 
mine him to other Purſuits ; the Motive may be how-W 
ever ſtill the ſame ; and in thoſe Caſes likewiſe, the 
Man may be equally puſh'd on with the Deſire of 
Diſtinction. | 
Though the pure Conſciouſnefs of worthy Actions 
abſtracted from the Views of popular Applauſe, be to 
- a generous Mind an ample Reward, yet the Deſire of 
Diſtinction was doubtleſs implanted in our Natures a 
an additional Incentive to exert ourſelves in virtuous 
Excellence. 5 . . | 
This Paſſion, like all others, is frequently perverted, 
to evil and ignoble Purpoſes ; ſo that we may account for 
many of the Excellencies and Follies of Life upon the 
ſame innate Principles; to wit, the Deſire of being te- 
markable: For this, as it has been differently culti- 
vated by Education, Study and Converſe, will bring 
forth ſuitable Effects, as it falls in with an ingenious 
Companion, or a corrupt Mind : It does alſo expreſs 
itſelf in Acts of Magnanimity or ſelfiſh Cunning, as it 
meets with a good or weak Underſtanding, As it hat 
| been 
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zen employed. in embelliſhing the Mind, or adorning 


e Outſide, it renders the Man eminently praiſe- 
orthy or ridieulous. Ambition is not therefore to 
e conſider'd only to one Paſſion or Purſuit ; for as 
he ſame Humours in Conſtitutions otherwiſe different 
ffect the Body after different Manners, ſo the ſame 
ſpiring Principle within us ſometimes bieaks forth 
pon one Object, ſometimes upon another. | 
lt cannot be doubted, but that there is as great a 
WDecfire of Glory in a King of Wreſtlers or Cudgel- 
Players, as in any other more refined Competition for 
Superiority. No Man that could avoid it, would ever 
Buffer his Head to be broken but out of a Priaciple 
f Honour. 
W This is the ſecret Spring that puſhes them forward: 
nd the Superiority which they gain above the undt- 
Pioguiſh'd many, does more than repair thoſe Wounds 
Whey have received in the Combat, *Tis Mr. Waller's 
ED pinion, That Julius Ca.ſar, had he not been Maſter 
of the Roman Empire, would in all probability make 
In excellent Wreftier, : 


od Great Julius on the Mountains bred, 
A Flock perhaps or Herd had led ; 
Ae that the World ſubdu'd had been, 
ö But the beſt Wreſtler on the Green., 


That he ſubdued the World, was owing to the Ac- 
of8E'dents of Art and Knowledge; had he not met with 
(boſe Advantages, the ſame Sparks of Emulation would 
are kindled within him, and prompted him to diſtin- 
uin himſelf in ſome Enterpriſe of a lower Nature. 
Pince therefore no Man's Lot is ſo unalterably fixed in 
| his Life, but that a thouſand Accidents may either 
oward or diſappoint his Advancement, it is, methinks, 
pleaſant and inoffenſive Speculation, to conſider a. 
eat Man diveſted of all the adventitious Circumſtan- 
es of Fortune, and to bring him down in one's Ima- 
ation to that low State of Life, the Nature of which 
pears ſome diſtant Reſemblance to that high one he is 

t preſent poſſeſs'd of. Thus one may view him ex- 
freiſing in Miniature thoſe Talents of Nature, which 
ing drawn by Education to, their ſull Length, en- 
| able 
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zood Qualities to recommend them. This is a Weed 
hat will grow in a barren Soil. Humanity, Good- 
ature, and the Advantages of a liberal Education, are 
ncompatible with Avarice, Tis ſtrange to ſee how 
addenly this abje& Paſſion kills all the noble Senti- 
ents and generous Ambitions that adorn human Na- 

ure ; it renders the Man who is over-run with it, a 

zeeviſh and cruel Maſter, a ſevere Parent, an unſoci- 

able Huſband, a diſtant and miſtruſtful Friend. But it 

s more to the preſent Purpoſe to conſider it as an ab- 

urd Paſſion of the Heart, rather than as a vicious Af- 

ection of the Mind. As there are frequent Inſtances to 
de met with of a proud Humility, ſo this Paſſion, con- 
rary to all others, affects Applauſe, by avoiding all 

Whew and Appearance: For this Reaſon it will not 

Wometimes endure even the common Decencies of Ap - 

teparel. A covetous Man will call himſelf poor that you 

ay ſooth his Vanity by contradicting him. Love, and 
che Deſire of Glory, as they are the moſt natural, ſo 
they are capable of being refined into the moſt deli- 
ate and rational Paſſions. Tis true, the wiſe man 
ho ſtrikes out of the ſecret Paths of a private Life 
for Honour and Dignity, allured by the Splendour of 

i Court, and the unfelt Weight of public Employ- 

nent, whether he ſucceeds in his Attempt or no, 

"8 uſually comes near enough to this painted Greatneſs 

"Wo diſcern the Daubing : He is then deſirous of ex- 

oY Licating himſelf out of the Hurry of Life, that he may 

paſs away the Remainder of his Days in Tranquillity 
and Retirement. It may be thought then but com- 
non Prudence in a Man not to change a better State 

a for a worſe, nor ever to quit that which he knows he 

ball take up again with Pleaſure : And yet if human 

life be not a little moved with the gentle Gales of 
Hopes and, Fears, there may be ſome Danger of its 
oy lagnating in an unmanly Indolence and Security. 

It is a known Story of Domitian, that after he had 
poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Roman Empire, his Deſires 
turn'd upon catching. Flies. Active and maſculine 
Spirits in the vigour of Youth, neither can nor ought 
to remain at reſt: If they debar themſelves from aim- 
og at a noble Object, their Defires will move down- 

| wards, 
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Philoſophy not ſo much to extinguiſh our Paſſions, as 
to regulate and direct them to valuable well-choſen 


all our Sail, if the Storms and Tempeſts of Adverſity 


ties of our own procuring. 
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wards, and they will feel themſelves actuated by ſom 
low and abje&t Paſſion. Thus if you cur off the ta 
Branches of a Tree, and will not ſuffer it to groß 
higher, it will not therefore ceaſe to grow, but wil - 
quickly ſhoot out at the Bottom. The Man indee 
who goes into the World only with the narrow View|"* 
of Self-intereſt, who catches at the Applauſe of t 
idle Multitude, as he can find no ſolid Contentment an 
the End of his Journey, ſo he deſerves to meet wit 

Diſappointments in his Way: But he who is aQtuateſ8 nfl 
by a nobler Principle, whoſe Mind is ſo far enlarg'd uM pf 
to take in the Proſpect of his Country's Good, who i N 


- enamour'd with the Praiſe which is one of the ff at 


Attendants of Virtue, and values not thoſe Acclz ö be 
mations which are not ſeconded by the impartial "Teſt he 
mony of his own Mind; who repines not at the lo er 


deavour that kis Power of doing Good may be equal 
to his Will. The Man who is fitted out by Nature, 
and ſent into the World with great Abilities, is capable Wi th 
of doing great Good or great Miſchief in it. It ought WT 
therefore to be the Care of Education, to infuſe into WW" 


the untainted Youth early Notions of Juſtice and Ho- 


nour, that ſo the poſſible Advantages of good Parts 
may not take a bad Turn, nor be rs to baſe and 
unworthy Purpoſes. It is the Buſineſs of 1 and 


Objects. When thoſe have pointed out to us which 
Courſe we may lawfully ſteer, it is no harm to ſet out 


— — SG. tid 


ſhould riſe upon us, and not ſuffer us to make the Haven 


where we would be: It will however prove no ſmal 
Conſolation to us in theſe Circumſtances, that we have 


neither miſtaken our Courſe, nor fallen into Calami- 


Religion, therefore, were we to conſider it no far- 
ther than as it interpoſes in the Affairs of this wes 
highly 
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Pighly valuable and worthy of great Veneration ; as 
It ſettles the various Pretenſions, and otherwiſe ir- 
erfering Intereſts of mortal Men, and thereby con- 
ults the Harmony and Order of the great Community; 
s it gives a Man room to play his Part and exert his 
abilities; as it animates to Actions truly laudable in 
J hemſelves, in their Effects beneficial to Society; as 
t inſpires rational Ambition, corrects Love and ele- 
Fant Deſire. SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 224. 
Ambition raiſes a ſecret Tumult in the Soul, it 
Jaflames the Mind, and puts it into a violent Hurr 
of Thought. It is reaching after an empty imagi- 
bay Good, that has not in it the Power to abate or 
Jatisfy it. Moſt other bes we long for can allay 
he Cravings of their proper Senſe, and for a while ſet 
the Appetite at reft : But Fame is a Good ſo wholly 
Foreign to our Nature, that we have no Faculty of 
the Soul adapted to it, nor any Organ of the Body to 
eli it; an Object of Deſire placed out of the Poſſi- 
pility of Fruition— SEC TATOR, Vol. IV. No. 256. C. 
© There is ſcarce a Man living, who is not actuated 
by Ambition. When this Principle meets with an 
honeſt Mind and great Abilities, it does infinite Service 
Fo the World; on the contrary, when a Man only 
thinks of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, without being thus 
qualified for it, — becomes a very pernicious or a very 
ridiculous Creature. — SEC TAT OR, Vol. VIII. No. 570. 


| AM4TyY, between the two Sexes dangerous, 


ITT ſhould, methinks, preſerve Modeſty, and its In- 
tereſts in the World, that the Tranſgreſſion of it 
always creates Offence ; and the very Purpoſes of 
Wantonneſs are defeated by a Carriage which has in 
it ſo much Boldneſs, as to intimate that Fear and Re- 
luctance are quite extinguiſhed in an Object which 
would be otherwiſe deſirable. It was ſaid of a Wit in 
the laſt Age. | 


Sedley has that prevailing gentle Art, | 


Which can with a reſiſtleſs Charm impart, 
The looſeſt . /iſhes ta the chaſteſt Heart, 


Raiſe 
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Raiſe ſuch a Conflict, kindle ſuch a Fire, 

| Between declining Virtue and Defire 
That the poor wanquiſh'd Maid diſſolves away | 
In Dreams all Night, in Sighs and Tears all Da]. 


This prevailing gentle Art, was made up of Com- 
plaiſance, Courtſhip, and artful Conformity to the 
Modeſty of a Woman's Manners: Ruſticity, broad Ex 
preſſions, and forward Obtruſion, offend thoſe of Edu-Bt 
cation, and make the Tranſgreſſion odious to all, who 
have Merit to attract Regard. It is in this Taſte that 
the Scenary is ſo beautifully ordered in the Deſcription 
which Anthony makes, in the Dialogue between hin 
and Dolabella of Cleopatra in her Barge. 


Her Galley down the Silver Cydnos rot) d, 
The Tackling Silk, the Streamers wav d with Gold: 
The gentle Winds were lodg d in purple Sails; | 
Her Nymphs,likeNereids, round her Couch were plac d. 

Where ſhe, another Sea-born Venus lay; | 
She lay, and lean'd her Cheek upon her Hand, 


And caſt Rn languiſhingly ſweet, 


of 


As if, ſecure of all Beholders Hearts, y 
Neglecting ſhe could take them. Boys, like Cupids, Nil 
Stood fanning, with their painted Wings, the Wind: Pur 
That play d about her Face; but if ſbe ſmil'd, ert 

A darting Glory ſeem'd to blaze abroad, as 
Thal Men's defiring Eyes were never weary'd, ay 

But bung upon the Object. To ſoft Flutes Ni 

The Silver Oars kept Time; and while they play'd, iet 

| The Hearing gave new Pleaſure to the Sight, alt 
And both to 4 ble 
Here the Imagination is warm'd with all the Ob— 10 
jects preſented; and yet there is nothing that is wy 
luſcious, or what raiſes any Idea more looſe than that T 
of a beautiful Woman ſet off to Advantage 'The 805 
like, or a more delicate and careful Spirit of Modeſty, N 
appears in the following Paſſage in one of Mr. Phillies |Mh., 
Paſtorals. | N 
Breathe ſoft ye Winds, ye Waters gently flow, nic 
Shield her ye Trees, ye Flowers around her grow ; bhe 


ne 
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Ye Swains, I beg you, paſs in Silence by, 
My Lowe in yonder Vale in Sleep does lye. 


Deſire is corrected when there is a Tenderneſs or 
Admiration — which partakes the Paſſion: 
icentious Paſſion has ſomething brutal in it, which 
iſgraces Humanity, and leaves us in the Condition 
f the Brutes of the Field. But it may be aſk'd, to 
Bhat good Uſe can tend a Diſcourſe of this kind at all? 
It is to alarm chaſte Ears againſt thoſe who have what 
above called the prevailing gentle Art. Maſters of 
What Talent are capable of cloathing their Thoughts 
Bn ſo ſoft a Dreſs, and ſomething ſo diſtant from the 
Wecret Purpoſe of their Heart, that the Imagination 
f the Unguarded is touched with a Fondneſs which 
rows too inſenſibly to be reſiſted. Much Care and 
Toncern for the Lady's Welfare, to ſeem afraid leſt 
e ſhould be annoy'd by the very Air that ſurrounds 
er, and this uttered rather with kind Looks, and ex- 
dreſſed by an Interjection, an Ah, or an Oh, at ſome 
little Hazard in moving or making a Step, than in 
ny direct Profeſſion of Love, are the Methods of 
killd Admirers : They are honeſt Arts when their 
Purpoſe is ſuch, but infamous when miſapply'd. It is 
ertain, that many a young Woman in this Town, 
as had her. Heart irrecoverably won, by Men who 
ave not made one Advance, which ties their Ad- 
hifers, tho” the Females languiſh with the utmoſt An- 
ety. TI have often, by way of Admonition to my Fe- 
ale Readers, given them Warning againft the agree- 
ble Company of the other Sex, except they are well 
cquainted with their Characters. Wee may diſ- 
uſe it if they think fit, and the more to do it, they 
ay be angry at me for ſaying it; but I ſay it is 
atural to them, that they have no manner of A 
ation without ſome degree of Love. For this Rea- 
„e. he is dangerous to be entertain'd as a Friend or 
litant, who is capable of gaining any eminent Eſteem 
| Obſervation, tho? it be even ſo remote from Pre- 
nions as a Lover. If a Man's Heart has not the 
bhorrence of any treacherous Deſign, he may eaſily 
1: prove Approbation into Kindneſs, and Kindneſs 
| into 
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Love nor Friendſhip. For what ſhould a poor Cres 


fallen out, and their Reſentments are more keen 
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into Paſſion. There poſſibly may be no Manner o 
Love between them in the Eyes of all their Acquair 
tance z no, it is all Friendſhip ; and yet they may be 
as fond as a Shepherd and Sheperdeſs in a Paſtoral; 
but ſtill the Nymph and the Swain may be to ead 
other, no other I warrant you, than Pylades and Oreſte,ſ 


When Lucy decks with Flowers her ſwelling Breaf, 
And on her Elbow leans, diſſembling Reſt ; 
Unable to refrain my madding Mind, _ 

Nor Sheep, nor Paſture worth my Care I find. 


Once Delia ſlept, on eaſy Meſs declin'd, 

Her lowely Limbs half bare, and rude the Wind; 
I ſmooth'd her Coats, and ſtole a filent Kiſs, 
Condemn me, Shepherds, if I did amiſs, 


Such good Offices as theſe, and ſuch friend 
Thoughts and Concerns for one another, are what 
makes up the Amity, as they call it, between Ma 
and Woman. | 
If the Permiſſion of ſuch Intercourſe, that makes 
young Woman come to the Arms of her Huſband, al. 
ter the Diſappointment of four or five Paſſions, which 
the has ſucceſſively had for different Men, before ſhe 
is prudentially given to him, for whom ſhe has neithe 


ture do that has left all her Friends: There's Marini 
the agreeable, has, to my Knowledge, had a Friend- 
ſhip for Lord Welford, which had Iik'd to have broke 
her Heart: Then ſhe had ſo great a Friendſhip for 
Colonel Hardy, that ſhe could not endure any Woman 
elſe ſhould do any thing but rail at him, Many and 
fatal have been Diſaſters between Friends who have 


than ever thoſe of other Men can poſſibly be: But in 
this it appears unfortunately, that as there ought to be 


nothing concealed from one Friend to another, tht 


Friends of different Sexes very often find different 


Effects from their Unanimity. 


For my Part who ſtudy to paſs Life in as much 
Innocence and Tranquillity as I can, I ſhun the Com: 


pany of agreeable Women as much as poſlible ; - 
mu 
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muſt confeſs that I have, though a tolerable good Philo- 
ſopher, but a low opinion of platonic Love; for which 
BS Reaſon I _ it neceſſary to give my fair Readers a 
Caution againſt it, having, to my great Concern, ob- 
ſerved the Waſte of a Platoniſt lately ſwell to a Round- 
neſs which is inconſiſtent with that Philoſophy. 
SrECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 400. T. 


ANACREON's Iuſtruction to a Painter to paint 
bis Miſtreſs 


DEST and happieſt Artizan, 
B Beſt of Painters, if you can 
With your many colour'd Art, 
| Paint the Miſtreſs of my Heart. 
Deſcribe the Charms you hear from me, 
Her Charms you could not paint, and ſee. 
Make the abſent Nymph appear, 
As if her lovely ſelf was here. 
Fir, draw her eaſy flowing Hair 
As ſoft, and black as ſhe is fair; 
And if your Art can riſe ſo high, 
Let breathing Odours round her fly. 
Beneath the Shade 7 flowing Jet, 
The Iv'ry Forehead ſmoothly ſet; 
With Care the ſable Brows extend, 
And in two Arches nicely bend; 
That the fair Space which lies between, 
The meeting Shade may ſcarce be ſeen. 
The Eye muſt with uncommon Fire 
Sparkle, Languiſh, and Defire ; 
The Flames unſeen muſt not be felt, 
Like Pallas kill, like Venus melt. 
The roſy Cheeks muſt ſeem to plow, 
Amidſt the White of -new fall'n Snow: 
Let her Lips, Perſuaſion wear, 
In Silence, * fair ; 


uch As if the bluſhing Rivals ſtrove, 
105 Breathing and intreating Love : 
al Below her Chin be 2 to dect 
nul With ev'ry Grace her polifſh'd Neck ; 
Vol. I. Db With 


— 


| Galen was converted by his Diſſections, and could not 


tions, they did not queſtion but thoſe, whoſe Uſes they 


dom for their reſpective Ends and Purpoſes. Since the 


mends upon the Search, and produces our Surpriſe and 
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Let all that's pretty, ſoft and ſaucet, 
In the ſwelling Boſom meet 
The reſt in purple Garments weil, 
Hier Body, not her Shape conceal : 
 Enougb—The lovely Work is done, 
. breathing Paint will ſpeak anon. | | 
| GvarDian, Vol. II. No. 168. 


ANATOMY, 


| HOSE who were ſkill'd in Anatomy among 

the Antients, concluded from the outward and 
inward Make of a human Body, that it was the Work 
of a Being tranſcendently wife and powerful. As the 
World grew more enlightened in this Art, their Diſco- 
veries gave them freſh Opportunities of admiring the Con- 
duct of Providence in the Formation of a human Body, 


but own a ſupreme Being, upon a Survey of this his 
handy-work. There were indeed many Parts, of which 
the old Anatomiſts did not know the certain Uſe ; but 
as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe which they examined, 
were adapted with admirable Art to their ſeveral Func- 


could not determine, were contrived with the ſame Wil- 


Circulation of the Blood has been found out, and many 
other Diſcoveries have been made by our modern Ana- 
tomiſts, we ſee new Wonders in the human Frame, and 
diſcern ſeveral important Uſes of thoſe Parts, which 
the Antients knew nothing of. In ſhort the Body 
of Man is ſuch a Subject, as ſtands the utmoſt Teſt of 
Examination. Tho' it appears formed with the nicel 
Wiſdom, upon the moſt ſuperficial Survey of it, it ſtil 


Amazement in proportion as we pry into it. What! 
have here ſaid of a human Body, may be applied to the 
Body of every Animal, which has been the Subject of 

anatomical Obſervations. . | 
The Body of an Animal is an Object adequate to 
our Senſes. It is a particular Syſtem of Providence: 
| | that 
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$ that lies in a narrow Compaſs : The Eye is able to 


command it, and by ſucceſſive Enquiries, can ſearch 
into all its Parts. Could the Body of the whole Earth, 
9 or indeed the whole Univerſe, be thus ſubmitted to 
the Examination of our Senſes, were it not too big and 
diſproportioned to our Enquiries, too unwieldy for the 
Management of the Eye and the Hand, there is no 

Queſtion but it would appear as curious and as well 
contrived a Frame, as that of the human Body. We 
ſhould ſee the ſame Concatenation and Subſerviency, 
the ſame Beauty and Harmony in all and every of its 
Parts, as we diſcover in the Body of every Ani- 
mal, | | 

The more extended our Reaſon is, and the more able 
to grapple with immenſe Objects, the greater till are 
thoſe Diſcoveries which it makes of Wiſdom and Provi- 

ence in the Work of the Creation. A Sir 1/aac New- 
en, who ftands up as a Miracle of the preſent Age, 

an look through a whole planetary Syſtem ; conſider it 
injts Weight, Number and Meaſure ; and draw from it 
as many Demonſtrations of infinite Power and Wiſdom, 
as a more confined Underſtanding is able to deduce from 
the Syſtem of the human Body. 

But to return to our Speculations on Anatomy. I 
Mall here conſider the Fabrick and Texture of the 
Bodies of Animals in one 3 View ; which, in 
my Opinion, fthews the Hand of a thinking and all- 
wie Being, in their Formation, with the Evidence of a 
tnouſand Demonſtrations. I think we may lay this 
own as an inconteſted Principle, that Chance never 


— 


h ads in a perpetual Uniformity and Conſiſtence with 
elf. If one ſhould always fling the ſame Number 
of Wivith ten thouſand Dice, or ſee every Throw juſt five 
et imes leſs, or five Times more in Number than the 


Throw, which immediately preceded it, who would 
ot imagine there was ſome inviſible Power which di- 
ted the Caſt ? This is the Proceeding which we find 
in the Operations of Nature: Every Kind of Animal is 
lverfified by different Magnitudes, each of which gives 
riſe to a different Species, Let a Man trace the Dog 
to Lion Kind, and he will obſerve how many of the 
1c: orks of Nature are publiſhed, if I may uſe the Ex. 
bat D 2 preſſion 
F 


— — — — 


. Tra 


many original Species, but in the Multiplicity of Deſcant; 
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preſſion, in a Variety of Editions. If we look int 
the reptile World, or into thoſe different Kinds of 
Animals that fill the Element of Water, we meet with 
the ſame Repetitions among ſeveral Species, that diffi 
very little from one another but in Size and Bull 

You find the fame Creature that is drawn at large 
copied out in ſeveral Proportions, and ending in Miniz 
ture. It would be tedious to produce Inſtances of 
this regular Conduct in Providence, as it would be ſui 
perfluous to thoſe who are verſed in the natural Hiſtory 
to Animals. The Magnificent Harmony is ſuch, tha 
we may obſerve innumerable Diviſions running upoiiis 
the ſame Ground, T might alſo extend this Speculation 


to the dead Parts of Nature, in which we fing 


Matter diſpoſed into ſeveral fimilar Syſtems, as wel 
in our Survey of Stars and Planets, as of Stones, Ve 
getables, and other Parts of the Creation. Ii 
a Word, Providence has ſhewn the Richneſs. of it 
Goodneſs and Wiſdom, not only in the Production o 


which it has made on every original Species in parti 
Cular. 

But to purſue this Thought till farther : Ever 
living Creature, conſidered in itſelf, has very many 
complicated Parts, that are exact Copies of ſome other 
Parts which it poſſeſſes, and which are complicated i 
the ſame Manner. One Eye would have been ſuf 
cient for the Subſtance and Preſervation of an Animal; 
but in order to better his Condition, we ſee another 
placed with a mathematical Exactneſs in the fame moſt] 
adyantageous Situation, and in every Particular of the 
ſame Size and Texture. Is it poſlible for Chance to 
be thus delicate and uniform in her Operations? Should 
a Million of Dice turn up twice together the fam 
Number, the Wonder would be nothing, compared t0 
this; but when we ſee this Similitude and Reſemblance 
in the Arm, the Hand, and the Fingers, when we ſer 
one half of the Body entirely correſpond with the othe! 
in all thoſe minute Strokes, without which a Man might 
very well have ſubſiſted; nay, when we often fee? 
ſingle Part repeated a hundred Times in the ſame Body, 


notwithſtanding it conſiſts of the moſt intricate weaving 
h 4 
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Jof numberleſs Fibres, and thoſe Parts differing ſtill in 
& Magnitude, as the Convenience of their particular Situ- 
Nation requires; ſure a Man mult have a ſtrange Caſt of 
E Underſtanding, who does not diſcover the Finger of God 
in ſo wonderful a Work. Theſe "a in 
parts of the Body, without which a Man might very 


well have ſubſiſted tho' not ſo well as with them, are a 


plain Demonſtration of an all-wiſe Contriver ; as thoſe 
more numerous Copyings, which are found among the 
E Veſſels of the ſame Body, are evident Demonſtrations - 
that they could not be the Effect of Chance. This Ar- 
gument receives additional Strength, if we apply it to 
every Animal and Infect within our Knowledge, as well 
as to thoſe numberleſs living Creatures that are Objects 
too minu'e for a human Eye: And if we confider how 


the ſeveral Species in this whole World of Life, reſem- 


ble one another in very many Particulars, fo far as it is 


convenient for their reſpective State of Exiſtence, it is 
much more probable that an hundred Million, of Dice 
ſhould be thrown a hundred Millions of Times in the 
ſame Numbers, than that the Body of any fingle Ani- 
mal ſhould be produced by the fortuitous Concourſe of 


Matter. And that the like Chance ſhould ariſe in innu- 


merable Inſtances, requires a Degree of Credulity that 
is not under the Direction of common Senſe. We may 
carry this Conſideration yet farther, if we reflect on the 
two Sexes of every living Species, with their Reſem- 


blances to each other, and thoſe particular Ditections 
that were neceſſary for keeping up this great World 


of Life. 


There are many more Demonſtrations of a ſupreme 
| Being, and of his tranſcendent Wiſdom, Power and 


Goodneſs, in the Formation of the Body of a living 


| Creature, for which I refer my Reader to other Writings, 


particularly to the Sixth Book of a Poem, entitled the 
Creation, where the Anatomy. of the human Body is 
tranſcribed with great Perſpicuity and Elegance. 1 
have been particular on the Thought which runs 
through this Speculation, becauſe I have not ſeen it en- 
larged by others. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 543. O. 
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ANCESTRY. 1 


HH O RACE, Juvenal, Boileau, and indeed the 
greateſt Writers in almoſt every Age, have ex 
one with Wit and good Senſe, the Vanity of aſt 
an's valuing himſelf upon his Anceſtors, and endea- “ 
vour'd to ſhow, that true Nobility conſiſts in Virtue 
not in Birth, With Submiſſion however to ſuch very 1 
great Authorities, I think they have puſhed this Matter 
a little too far. We ought, in Gratitude to honout| 
the Poſterity of thoſe who have raiſed either the In 
tereſt or Reputation of their Country, and by whol 
Labours we ourſelves are more happy, wiſe, or vir- 8 
tuous, than we ſhould have been without them. Be. 
fides, naturally ſpeaking, a Man bids fairer for Great 
neſs of Soul, who is the Deſcendant of worthy An 
ceſtors, and has good Blood in his Veins, than one 
who is come of ignoble and obſcure Parentage. For 
thoſe Reaſons, I think a Man of Merit, who is de- 
rived from an illuſtrious Line, is very juſtly to be te 
arded more than a Man of equal Merit who has no 
laim to hereditary Honours : Nay, I think thoſe who 
are indifferent in themſelves, and have nothing elſe t 
dittinguiſh them but the Virtues of their Forefathers, 
are to be look'd upon with a Degree of Veneration 
even upon that Account, and to be more reſpeCted 
than the common Run of Men who are of low and 
vulgar Extraction. 
After having done due Honours to Birth and Pa 
rentage, I muſt however take notice of thoſe who 
arrogate to themſelyes more Honour than are cue t6 


3 


them on this Account. The firſt, are ſuch who are no 


ſenſible enough, that Vice and Ignorance taint the 
Blood, and that an unworthy Behaviour degrades and 
diſennobles a Man in the Eye of the World, as much a 
Birth and Family aggrandize and exalt him. 

The ſecond are thoſe who believe a new Man ef 
elevated Merit, is not more to be honour'd than 


an inſignificant and worthleſs Man, who is de 


ſcended from a long Line of Patriots and Heroes: 0 


in other Words, behold with Contempt a Perſon wi 
L 
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is ſuch a Man as the firſt Founder of their Family was, 
upon whoſe Reputation they value themſelves. | 
But I ſhall chiefly apply myſelf to thoſe whoſe Qua- 


's lity fits uppermoſt in all their Diſcourſes and Beha- 


viour. An empty Man of a great Family, is a Crea- 


that every 
Equality: For there are many who have had their 
# Education among Women, Dependants and Flatterers, 


ture that is ſcarce converſable. You read his Anceſtry 
in his Smile, in his Air, in his Eye-brow. He has 
indeed nothing but his Nobility to give Employment 
to his Thoughts. Rank and Precedency are the im- 
portant Points which he is always diſcuſſing within 
himſelf. A Gentleman of this Turn, began a Speech 
in one of King Charles's Parliaments: Sir, I had the 
Honour to be born at a T ime——— upon which a rough 


#7 honeſt Gentleman took him up ſhort, I would, fain 


know what that Gentleman means : Is there any one in 
this Houſe that has not had the Honour to be born as well 


4 him # The good Senſe which reigns in our Nation, 


has been pretty well deſtroyed by this ſtarcih'd Beha- 
viour among Men who have ſeen the World, and know 
1 will be treated upon a Footing of 


that loſe all the Reſpect, which would otherwiſe be 
paid them, by being too aſſiduous in procuring it. 

My Lord Froth has been ſo educated in Punctilio, 
that he governs himſelf by a Ceremonial in all the or- 


dinary Occurrences of Life. He meaſures out his 


Bow to the Degree of the Perſon he converſes with. 


| I have ſeen him in every Inclination of the Bo- 
| dy, from the familiar Nod, to the low Stoop in the 


dalutation..—] remember five of us who were ac- 
quainted with one another, met one Morning at 
his Lodgings, when a Wag of the Company was 
ſaying, it would be worth while to obſerve how he 
would diſtinguiſh us at his firſt Entrance. Accordingly, - 
he no ſooner came into the Room, but caſting his 
Eye about, My Lord Such-a-one, ſays he, Your moſt 
bumble Servant ; Sir Richard, your humble Servant; 
your Servant, Mr. Ironſide ; Mr. Ducker, how do you 

do? Hah ! Frank, are you there ? 
There is nothing more eaſy than to diſcoyer a 
Man whoſe Heart is full of his Family. Weak 
D:4- HAinds 
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neath herſelf, and was ſuppoſed to dye a Maid in the 


fides. Mrs. Martha convers'd generally with a Knot 


Sight of a Man who liv'd plentifully on an Eftate of 


them, that was in poſſeſſion of a Gold Watch, 


Man of Quality in his Shirt, to the richeſt Man upo" 


Minds that have imbibed a ſtrong Tincture of the 
Nurſery, younger Brothers that have been brought 
up to nothing, ſuperannuted Retainers to a great 
Houſe, have generally their Thoughts taken up with 
little elſe. x 

I had ſome Years ago an Aunt of my own, by Name 
Mrs, Martha Ironfiae, who would never marry be.“ 
Fourſcorth Year of her Age. She was the Chronicle 
of our Family, and paſt away the greateſt Part of the 
laſt forty Years of her Life, in recounting the Anti- 
quity, Marriages, Exploits and Alliances of the Jron- 


x 
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of old Virgins, who were likewiſe of good Families, 
and had been very cruel all the Beginning of the lai BW; 
Century. They were every one of them, as proud ai 
Lucifer, but ſaid their Prayers twice a Day, and in all 
other Reſpects were the beſt Women in the World. 
If they faw a fine Petticoat at Church, they imme- 
diately took to pieces the Pedigree of her that wore 
it, and would lift up their Eyes to Heaven at the Con- 
fidence of the faucy Minx, when they found ſhe was a 
Tradeſman's Daughter. It is impoſſible to deſcribe 
the pious Indignation that would riſe in them at the 
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his own getting. They were tranſported with Zeal 
beyond Meaſure, if they heard of a young Woman; 
matching herſelf into a great Family upon Account 

only of her Beauty, her Merit, or her Money. In 
ſhort, there was not a Female within ten Miles of 


Pearl Necklace, or a piece of Mecklin Lace, but they 
examined her Title to it. My Aunt Martha uſed to 
chide me very frequently for not ſufficiently yaluing 


" myſelf. She would not eat a Bit all Dinner-time, it 


at an Invitation, ſhe found ſhe had been ſeated below 
her rank ; and would frown upon me for an Hour toge- 
ther, if ſhe ſaw me give place to any Man under a 
Baronet. As I was once talking to her of a wealthy 


Citizen whom ſhe had refuſed in her Youth, ſhe de- 


clared to me with great Wrath, that ſhe preferred 4 


the 


hte 
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he Change in a Coach and Six. She pretended that 
our Family was nearly related by the Mother's Side to 


u Ralf a Dozen Peers; but as none of them knew any 


thing of the Matter, we always kept it as a Secret 
amongſt ourſelves. A little before her Death, ſhe 


as reciting to me the Hiſtory of my Fore- fathers; but 


* 7 dwelling. a little longer than ordinary upon the Actions 
e of Sir Gilbert Ironſide, who had à Horſe ſkot under 


him at Edghill Fight, I gave an unfortunate Piſh, 
and aſked, What is all. this to me? Upon which ſhe re- 
: {tired to her Cloſet, and fell a fcribbling for two Hours 
{together ; in which Time, as I afterwards found, ſhe - 
ſtruck me out of her Will, and left all ſhe had to my 
Weiſer Margaret, a wheedling Baggage, that uſed to be 
Waking abqut her Great Grandfather from Morning to 
Night. She now lies buried among the Family of the 
Vronſides, with a Stone over her, acquainting the Rea- 
deer, that ſhe dy'd at the Age of eighty Years, a Spin- 


7 


of the Ironfides ; after which follows the Genealogy 
drawn up by her own Hand. 


ſter, and that ſhe was deſcended. of the antient Family 


GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 137. 


ANTIENT DIWreters. - 


1YT\I S not only very common in the Mouths of Pe- 
dants, and perhaps in their Hearts too, to declare, 


ITbat all that is good is borrow'd from the Antients'; 
but is often urged by Men of no great Learning, 
for Reaſons very obvious. Now. Nature being ſtill the 
ſame, it is impoſſible for any modern Writer to paint her 


(otherwiſe than the Ancients have done. If, for Ex- 
ample, I was to deſcribe the General's Horſe at the 
Battle of Blenheim, as. my Fancy repreſented ſuch a 
noble Beaſt, and that Deſcription ſhould repreſent 
what Virgil hath drawn from the Horſe of his Hero, it 
would be almoſt as ill natured to urge that I have 
ſtolen my Deſcription from Virgil, as to reproach the z 
Duke of Marlberough for fighting like Aneas. N. 


that the moſt exquiſite Judgment can perform, is, ut a. 


of that Variety of Circumſtances wherein natural 
Objects may be conſider'd, to ſelect the moſt beauti- 
D535 ful 
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ful; and to place Images in ſuch a View as wil 
affect the Fancy after the moſt delightful Manner] l 
But over and above a juſt painting of Nature, a learned 1 
Reader will find a new Beauty, ſuperadded in a happf 
Imitation of ſome famous Antient, as it revives i 
his Mind the Pleaſure he took in the firſt reading d 
ſuch an Author. Such Copyings as theſe, give tha 
kind of double Delight which we perceive when wi 
look upon the Children of a beautiful Couple; where 
the Eye is not more charmed with the Symmetry a 
the Parts, than the Mind by obſerving the Reſenſ# 
blance tranſmitted from Parents to their Offspring. 
and the mingled Features of the Father and Motherſ 
| The Phraſes in holy Writ, and Alluſions to ſeveral off 
[ the inſpired Writings, (though not produced as Proof 
| of Doctrine) add Majeſty and Authority to the noble! 
Diſcourſes of the Pulpit: in like Manner an Imitatior 
of the Air of Homer and Virgil, raiſes the Dignity off 
| modern Poetry, and makes it appear ftately and 
| venerable.——— GuarDIans, Vol. I. No. 1 
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ANIMALS: 


Y Friend Sir Roger is very often merry with me 
M upon my paſſing ſo much of my Time among 
his Poultry; he has caught me twice or thrice at | 
Bird's Neſt, and ſeveral Times fitting an Hour or tw 
together, near an Hen and Chickens, He tells me h. 
believes I am perſonally acquainted with every Fon 
about his Houfe, calls ſuch a particular Chick my Fs 
yourite, and frequently complains that his Ducks ani 
Geeſe have more of my Company than himfelf. 
I muſt confeſs I am infinitely delighted with thol: 
Speculations of Nature which are to be made in! 
Country Life : and as my reading has lain pretty muci 
among Books of natural Hiſtory, I cannot forbear t 
collecting upon this Occaſion, the feveral Rematis 
which I have met with in Authors, and comparing then 
with what falls under my own Obſervation : The A. 
guments of Providence drawn from the natural Hiſto! 


of Animals, being in my Opinion demonſtrative. Th 
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The Make of every Kind of Animal, is different 
from that of every other Kind; and yet there is not 
the leaſt Turn in the Muſcles, or Twiſt in the Fibres 
of any one, which does not render them more — 
for that particular Animal's way of Life, than any other 
Caſt or Texture could have been. 

The moſt violent Appetites in all Creatures are, Luſt 
and Hunger; the firſt is a perpetual Call upon them to 
propagate their Kind, the latter to preſerve themſelves. 

It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different Degrees 
of Care that deſcends from the Parent to the 
young, ſo far as is abſolutely neceſſary for Poſte- 
rity. Some Creatures caſt their Eggs as Chance di- 
res them, and think of them no farther, as Inſects 
and ſeveral Kinds of Fiſh; others of a nicer Frame 
find out proper Beds to depoſite them in, and there 
leave them, as the Serpent, the Crocodile, and Oſtrich. 
Others hatch their Eggs, and tend their Young, till it is 
able to ſhift for itſelf. | oy 

What can we call the Principle which directs every 
Kind of Bird to obſerve a particular Plan in the 


StruQure of its Neſt, and directs all of the ſame - 


Species to work after the ſame Model ? It cannot be 
Imagination, for though you hatch a Crow under a 
Hen, and never let it 8 


ing of a Stick, with all other Neſts of the fame 
Species. It cannot be Reaſon, for were Animals en- 
dued with it to as great a Degree as Man, their Build- 
ing would be as different as ours, according to the dif- 
| 1 Conveniencies that they would propoſe to them- 
elyes. 

Is it not remarkable, that the fame Temper of Wea- 
ther which raiſes this general Warmth in Animals, 
mould cover the Trees with Leaves, and the Fields 
with Graſs, for their Security and Concealment, and pro- 
duce ſuch infinite Swarms of Inſects, for the Suſtenance 
of their reſpective Broods ? | 

Is it not wonderful that the Love of the Parent 
ſhould be ſo violent while it laſts, and that it ſhould 


laſt no longer than is neceſſary for the Preſervation of the 


You Ng ? 
The 


e any of the Works of its own - 
Kind, the Neſt it makes ſhall be the ſame, to the lay- 


Strength of that Principle in Animals, of which I am 
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The Violence of this natural Love is exemplify'd IJ 
by a very barbarous Experiment, which I ſhall quote 
at length, as I find it in an excellent Author ; and '2 
hope my Readers will pardon ſuch an Inſtance of Cru- 


elty, becauſe there is nothing can ſo effectually ſhew the 


now ſpeaking. « A Perſon who was well ſkill'd in 
« Diſſections, open'd a Bitch, and as ſhe lay in the 
* moſt exquiſite Tortures, offer d her one of her 
„ young Puppies, which ſhe immediately fell a lick 
ing; and for the Time, ſeemed inſenſible of her own 
„ Pain. On the Removal, ſhe kept her Eye fixt on it, 
« and began a wailing fort of Cry, which rather ſeem'd 
*« to proceed from the Loſs of her young one, than from 
«« the Senſe of her own Torments.“ | 

But notwithſtanding this natural Love of Brutes i 
much more violent and intenſe than in rational Crea- 
tures, Providence has taken care that it ſhould be no 
longer troubleſome to the Parent, than it is uſeful to 
the Young ; for ſo ſoon as the Wants of the latter 
ceaſe, the Mother withdraws her Fondneſs, and leaves 
them to provide for themſelves: And what is a very 
particular Circumſtance in this part of Inſtinct, we find 
that the Love of the Parent may be lengthen'd out be- 
yond its uſual Time, if the Preſervation of the Species 
requires it, as we fee in Birds that drive away their 


. Young, as ſoon as they are able to get their Livelihood; 


but continue to feed them, if they are tied to the Neft, 


or confin'd within a Cage, or by any other Means ap- 


- to be out of a Condition of ſupplying their own 
eceſſities · 
This natural Love is not obſerv'd in Animals to aſ- 


cend from the young to the Parent, which is not at all 


neceſſary for the Continuance of the Species, nor indeed 
in reaſonable Creatures does it rife in any Proportion, as 
it ſpreads itſelf downwards; for in all Family Affections 
we find Protection granted and Favours beſtow'd, are 
reater Motives to . and Tenderneſs than Safety, 

Peneßts, or Life receix d. 
One would wonder to hear ſceptical Men diſputing 
about the Reaſon of Animals, and telling us it is only 
"$7 > our 
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our Pride and Prejudices that will not allow them the 
= Uſe of that Faculty. Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all Occur- 
I rences of Life; whereas the Brute makes no Diſ- 
covery of ſuch a Talent, but in what immediately re- 
2 cards his own Preſervation, or the Continuance of his 
= Species. Animals in their Generation are wiſer than 
the Sons of Men, but their Wiſdom is confined to a few 
7 Particulars, and lies in a very narrow Compaſs. Take 
a Brute out of his Inſtinct, and you find him wholly de- 
@ prived of Underſtanding. To ufe an Inſtance that 
comes often under Obſervation. 

= With what Caution does the Hen provide herſelf a 
Neſt unfrequented, and free from Noiſe and Diſtur- 
dance? When ſhe has laid her Eggs in ſuch a Manner 
that ſhe can cover them, what Care does ſhe take in 
covering them frequently, that all Parts may partake 
| of the vital Warmth ? When ſhe leaves them to pro- 
vide for her neceſſary Suſtenance, how punQually does 
ſhe return before they have Time to cool, and become 


0 
er incapable of producing an Animal? In Summer you 
ez ſee her giving herſelf greater Freedoms, and quitting 
1 her Care for above two Hours together; but in Win- 
1d ter, when the Rigour of the Seaſon would chill the 
e- Principles of Life, and deſt:oy the. young one, ſhe 
es grous more aſſiduous in her Attendance, and ſtays away 
eit but half of the Time. When the Birth approaches, 
; vith how much Nicety and Attention does ſhe help the 
& Chick to break its Priſon ? Not to take Notice of her 
p- WW covering it from the Injuries of the Weather, provid- 
un ing proper Nouriſhment, and teaching it to help it- 
ſelf; not to mention her forſaking the Neſt, if after the 
if. uſual Time of reckoning, the young ones do not make 
all their. Appearance. A chemical Operation could not be - 


ed followed with greater Art or Diligence than is ſeen in 
a3 the hatching of a Chick, tho' there are many other 
Ns Birds that ſhew an infinitely greater Sagacity in all 
are the forementioned Particulars. 
ty, But at the ſame Time, the Hen, that has all this 
ſeeming Ingenuity (which indeed is abſolutely neceſ- 
ing bay for the Propagation of the Species) conſidered in 
aly ther Reſpects, is without the leaſt Glimmering of 
our Thought or common Senſe. She miſtakes a Piece of 
| Chalk 


but according to the beſt Notions of the greateſt Pi 
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Chalk for an Egg, and fits upon it in the ſame Ma 
ner: She is inſenſible of any Increaſe or Dimnuitio 
in the Number of theſe ſhe lays. She does not diſt 
guiſh between her own and thoſe of another Species WM 
and when the Birth appears of never ſo different 

Bird, will cheriſh it for her own. In all theſe Cir 

cumftances which do not carry an immediate Regau 
to the Subſiſtance of herſelf or Species, ſhe is a ver 
Ideot. | 85 
There is not, in my Opinion, any thing more ] 
ſterious in Nature than this Inſtinct in Animals, whiciſ 
thus riſes above Reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort of i 


It cannot be accounted for, by any Properties in Ma 


ter, and at the ſame Time works after ſo odd a Man 
ner, that one cannot think it the Faculty of an intellecW 
tual Being. For my own Part, I look upon it as upon ti 
Principal of Gravitation in Bodies, which is not to H 
explained by any known Qualities inherent in the 50% 
dies themſelves, or from any Laws of Mechaniſm; 


loſophers, is an immediate Impreſſion from the fit 
Mover, and the divine Energy wg in the Creatures. 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 120.L 


AMUSEMENT Ss of Life, 
| E all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of Tint, 
ſaith Seneca, and yet have much more tha 
we know what to do with. Our Lives, ſays he, at 
ſpent in doing nothing at all, or doing nothing to tit 
Purpoſe, or doing nothing that we ought to do. Ve 
are always complaining that our Days are few, and 

uctipg as if there could be no End of them. 

That noble Philoſopher has deſcribed our Incor 
ſiſtency with ourſelves in this Particular, by all thok 
various Turns of Expreſſion and Thought, which at 
Peculiar to his Writings. I often conſider Mankind a 
wholly inconſiſtent with itſelf, in a Point that beat 
ſome Affinity to the former: Though we ſeem grievel 
at the Shortneſs of Life in general, we are wiſtny 
every Period of it at an End. The Minor longs to be 
at Age, then to be a Man of Buſine%, then to mai 

wh 
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up an Eſtate, then to arrive at Honours, then to re- 
tire. Thus, though our whole Life is allowed by eve- 
u ry one to be ſhort, the ſeveral Diviſions of it appear 
to be long and tedious. We are for lengthening our 
Span in general, but would contract the Parts of which 
it is compoſed. The Uſurer would be very well fa- 
tisfied to have all the Time annihilated that lies between 
the preſent Moment, and next Quarter-day. The Po- 
Iitician would be contented to loſe three Years in his 


fancies they will ſtand in, after ſuch a Revolution of 
Time. The Lover would be glad to ſtrike out of his Ex- 
iſtence all the Moments that are to paſs away before 
the happy Meeting. Thus as faſt as our Time runs, 
we ſhould be very glad in moſt Parts of our Lives, that 
it ran much faſter than it does. Several Hours of the 
Day hang upon our Hands; nay, we with away whole 
Years, and travel through Time as through a Country 
filled with Wilds and many Waſtes, which we would 
fain hurty over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little 
dettlements or imaginary Points of Reſt which are diſ- 
perſed up and down in it. 


mere Gaps and Chaſms, which are neither filled with 
Pleaſure or Buſineſs. I do not however include in 
this Calculation, the Life of thoſe Men who are in a 
perpetual Hurry of Affairs, but of thoſe only who are 
not always engaged in Scenes of Action: And I hope 


Perſons, if I point out to them certain Methods for 
hlling up their empty Spaces of Life. The Me- 
thods I ſhall propoſe to them are as follow, 

The firſt is the Exerciſe of Virtue, in the moſt gene- 
ral Acceptat ion of the Word. That particular Scheme 
which comprehends the ſocial Virtues, may give Em- 
ployment to the moſt induſtrious Temper, and find a 
Man more Buſineſs than the moſt active Station of 
Life, To adviſe the Ignorant, relieve the Needy, 
comfort the Afflicted, are Duties that fall in our way 


Life, could he place Things in the Poſture which he 


If we divide the Life of moſt Men into twenty 
Parts, we ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are - 


| ſhall not do an unacceptable Piece of Service to thoſe _ 


almoſt every Day of our Lives. A Man has frequent +» 
Opportunities of mitigating the Fierceneſs of a Party ; _ 
| or 
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of doing Juſtice to the Character of a deſerving Man; 


of ſoftening the Envious, quieting the Angry, and recti- 7 f 
fying the Prejudiced ; which are, all of them, Employ- | 
ments ſuited to a reaſonable Nature, and bring great 


Satisfaction to the Perſon who can buſy himſelf in them 


with Diſcretion. . 

There is an other Kind of Virtue that may find Em- 
ployment for thoſe retired Hours in which we are alto- 
gether left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of Company 
and Converſation ; I mean that Intercourſe and Com- 
munication with every reaſonable. Creature ought to 
have with the ſupreme Being. The Man who. lives 
under an habitual Senſe of the divine Preſence, keeps 
up a perpetual Chearfulneſs of "Temper, and enjoys 
every Moment, the Satisfaction of thinking himſelf in 
company with his deareſt and his beſt of Friends. The 
Time never lies heavy upon him: It is impoſlible for 
him to be alone. His Thoughts and Paſſions are the 
moſt buſied at ſuch Hours, when thoſe of other Men 
are moſt unactive. He no ſooner ſteps out of the World 
but his Heart burns with Devotion, ſwells with Hope, 
and triumphs in the Conſciouſneſs of that Preſence 
which every where ſurrounds him; or, on the contrary, 
pours out it's Fears, it's Sorrows, it's Apprehenſions, to 
the great Supporter of it's Exiſtence. 

J have here conſider'd the Neceſſity of a Man's be- 
ing virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; but 
if we conſider further that the Exerciſe. of Virtue is 
not only an Amuſement for the Time it laſts, but that 
its Influence extends to thoſe Parts of our Exiſtence 
which lye beyond the Grave, and that our whole Eter- 
nity is to take its Colour from thoſe Hours which we 
here employ in Virtue: or in Vice, the Argument re- 
doubles upon us for putting in practice this Method of 
paſling our Tiwe. | 

When a Man has but a little Stock to improve, and 


has Opportunities of turning it all to good Account, . 


what ſhall we think of him, if he ſuffers nineteen Parts 
of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs eyen the twen- 
tieth to his Ruin, and Diſadvantage ? But becauſe the 
Mind cannot be always in its Feryour, nor ſtrained up 
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to a Pitch of Virtue, it is neceſſary to find out proper 
Employments for it in its Relaxations. 


The next Method that I would propoſe to fill up 
our Time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent Diverſions. 
I muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonable Creatures, 
to be altogether converſant in ſuch Diverſions as are 
merely innocent, and have nothing elſe to recommend 
them, but that there is no Hurt in them. Whether 


any Kind of Gaming has thus much to ſay for itſelf, 


I thall not determine; but I think it is very wonderful 
to ſee Perſons of the beſt Senſe, paſſing away Hours 


together, in ſhuffling and dividing a Pack of Cards, 
with no other Converſation but what is made up of 


a few Game Phraſes, and no other Ideas but thoſe of 
red or black Spots ranged together in different Figures. 
Would not a Man laugh to hear any one of this Spe- 


| moſt noble and uſeful Entertainment, were it under 


cies complain that Life 1s ſhort ? 
The Stage might be made a perpetual Source of the 


| proper Regulations. But the Mind never unbends it- 


ſelf ſo agreeably, as in the Converſation of a well- 
choſen Friend. There is indeed no Bleſſing of Life 


that is any way comparable to the Enjoyment of a diſ- 


creet and virtuous Friend. It eafes and unloads the 


Mind, cheers and improves the eee, engen- 
ders Thoughts and Knowledge, animates Virtue and 
good Reſolutions, ſooths and allays the Paſſions, and 
175 Employment for moſt of the vacant Hours of 
lle. 

Next to ſuch an Intimacy with a particular Perſon, 
one would endeavour after a more general Converſa- 
tion, with ſuch as are able to entertain and improve 
tnoſe with whom they converſe, which are Qualifica- 
tons which ſeldom go aſunder. | 

There are many other uſeful Amuſements of Life 
which one would endeavour to multiply, that, we 
might on all Occaſions have Recourſe to ſomething, 
ther than ſuffer the Mind to lie idle, or run adritt 
vith any Paſſion that chances to riſe in it. | 

A Man that has a Taſte for Muſic, Painting or Ar- 
chitecture, is like one that has another Senſe, when 
compared with ſuch as have no Reliſh for thoſe 2 

e 


rough and choleric Diſpoſition. The Moraliſts hate 
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The Floriſt, the Planter, the Huſbandman, the Ga: 


dener, when they are only as Accompliſhments to th 
Man of Fortune, are great Relieſs to a Country Life 
and many Ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſleiled fl 
them. | | 
But of all the Diverſions of Life, there is none {if 
proper to fill up the empty Spaces, as the reading a 
uſeful and entertaining Authors: But this I ſhall on 
mention, becauſe it in fome Meaſure interferes wit 
the third Method, which I ſhall propoſe in anoth 
Paper, for the Employment of our dead and unaQtiW 
Hours, and which I ſhall mention in general to be ti: 
Purſuit of Knowledge. | | 

| | SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 93. LW 


ANGER, 


NGER is ſo uneaſy a G in the Heart, thit 
he may be ſaid to be born appy wha is of : 


defined it to be, a Deſire of Revenge for ſome Injury 
offered, Men of hot and haſty Tempers, are eaget! 
deſirous for Vengeance, the very Moment they apprt- 
bend themſelves injur'd: Whereas the cool and ſedate, 
watch proper Opportunities to return Grief for Giie 
to their Enemy. By this Means it often happens, thi! 
the Choleric inflict diſproportioned Puniſhments, upon 
flight, and ſometimes imaginary Offences ; but the 
temperately Revengeful, kaye leiſure to weigh the 
Merits of the Cauſe, and thereby either ſmothe! 
their ſecret Reſentments, or ſeek proper and ade- 
quate Reparation for the Damages they have ſuſtains. 
Weak Minds are apt to dern. well of the Man el 
Fury, becauſe. when the Storm is over, he is full ol 
Sorrow and Repentance : But the Truth is, he is apt 
to commit ſuch Ravages during his Madneſs, that 
when he comes to himſelf he becomes tame then, for 
the ſame Reaſon that he ran wild before, only to git 
himſelf eaſe ; and is a Friend only to himſelf in both 
Extremities. Men of this unhappy Make, more fle- 
quently than any others, expect that their Friends ſhould 


bear with their Infirmities ; Their Friends at the — 
; ime 
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Time ſhould deſire them to correct their Infirmities. 
The common Excuſes, that they cannot help it, that it 
was ſoon over, that they harbour no Malice in their 
Hearts, are Arguments for pardoning a Bull or a Ma- 
ſtiſ'; but ſhall never reconcile me to an intellectual 
Savage. Why indeed ſhould any one imagine, that 


o oe Perſons independent upon him, ſhould venture into his 


Society, who hath not yet ſo far ſubdued his boiling 
Blood, but that he is ready to do ſomething the next 


Minute which he can never repair, and hath nothing 


| to plead in his own Behalf, but that he is apt to do 
| Miſchief as faſt as he can? Such a Man may be feared, 
| he may be pitied, but can never be loved. 
J would not here be underſtood, as if I meant 
to recommend flow and deliberate Malice. I would 
only obſerve, that Men of Moderation are of a more 
| amiable Character, than the raſh and inconſiderate; 
but if they do not huſband the Talent that Heaven hay 
beſtowed on them, they are as much more odious than 
the Choleric, as the Devil is more horrible than a 
Brute: It is hard to ſay which of the two, when in- 
jur'd, is more troubleſome to himſelf, or hurtful to 
his Enemy ; the one is boiſterous and gentle by Fits, 
dividing his Life between Guilt and Repentance, now 
all Tempeſt, again all Sunſhine : The other hath a 
ſmoother but more laſting Anguiſh, lying under a per- 
petual Gloom ; the latter is a cowardly Man, the 
former a generous Beaſt, If he may be held unfor- 
tunate who cannot be ſure but that he may do ſome- 
thing the next Minute which he ſhall lament durin 
his Life, what ſhall we think of him that hath a Souf 
o infected, that he can never be happy till he hath 
made another miſerable? What Wars may we not 
Imagine perpetually raging in his Breaſt? What 
cark Stratagems, unworthy Defigns, inhuman Wiſhes, 
Weadful Irreſolutions! A Snake curled in many in- 
tricate Mazes, ready to ſting a Traveller, and hiſs 
him in the Pangs of Death, is no unfit Emblem of 
ſuch an artful, unſearchable Projector. Were I to 
chuſe an Enemy, whether ſhould I wiſh for one that 
could ſtab me immediately, or one that would give 
ne an 7alian Poiſon, ſubtil and lingering, yet as cer- 
| | tainly 
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the Number of Widows and Orphans, and I with | 


paration (by paſſing different Climes, and waiting con 


„Love once ſpoke you, and come and do him Right 
e that can recite the Trials you owe your Birth and 


tainly fatal as the Stroke of a Stilletto. Let the Rer. 
der determine the Doubt in his own Mind. | i; 
There is yet a third Sort of Revenge, if it may be 
called a Third, which is compounded of the other 
two, I mean the miſtaken Honour which hath to, 
often a Place in generous Breaſts. Men of good Edu- 
cation, though naturally choleric, reſtrain their Wrath 
ſo far as to ſeek convenient Times for Vengeance 
The fingle Combat ſeems ſo ungenerous a way of end: 
ing Controverſies, that till we have ſtricter Laws 


could ſay, of wretched Spirits, will be increaſed. Of 
all the Medals which have been ſtruck in honour of: 
neighbouring Monarch, there is not one which ca 
give him ſo true a Renown, as that upon the Succeſs 
of his Edict, for aboliſhing the impious Practice if 
Duelling. | 
What inclined me at preſent to write upon this Sub- 
jet, was the Sight of the following Letters, which! 
can aſſure the Reader are genuine. They cot 
cern two Noble Names among us, but the Crime of 
which the Gentlemen were guiity, bears too prevalent) 
the Name of Honour, to need an Apology to thel 
Relations for reviving the Mention of their Duel. But 
the Dignity of Wrath, and the cool and deliberate Pre 


venient Seaſons) for murdering each other, when we 
conſider them as moved by a Senſe of Honour, mul 
raiſe in the Reader as much Compaſſion as Horror. 


A Monſieur, Monſieur Sack ville, 


« J that am in France, hear how much you attir 
« bute to yourſelf in this Time, that I have given the 
« World Leave to ring your Praiſes # *#** ##* 
« you callj in Memory; when I gave you my Hand 
* laſt, I told you I reſerved my Heart for a truer Re- 
« conciliation. Now, be that noble Gentleman m 


«« Country, were I not confident your Honour gie, 


* you the ſame Courage to do him Right, that ke 


” 
WS. 
27 
7 


M 


„you. By doing this, you ſhall ſhorten Revenge, 
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« todo me Wrong. Be Maſter of your own Weapons 


„and Time; the Place whereſoever, I will wait on 


and clear the idle Opinion the World hath of both 


„our Worth. Ed. Bruce.” 


rel, ſo will I be always ready to meet with an 

that defire to make trial of my Valour, by fo fair 
} « a Courſe as you require. A Witneſs whereof your- 
| « ſelf ſhall be, who within a Month ſhall receive a 
e ſtrict Account of Time, Place, and Weapon, where 
you ſhall find me ready diſpoſed to give you honour- 


A Monfieur, Monſieur le Baron de Kinloſs. 


< As it ſhall be always far from me to ſeek a Quar- 


« able Satisfaction by him that ſhall conduct you 
« thither. In the mean Time, be as ſecret of the 
« Appointment as it ſeems you are deſirous of it. 

Edward Sackwille.” 


A Monſieur, Monfieur le Baron de . 


I am ready at Tergeſo, a Town in Zeland, to give 
« you that Satisfaction your Sword can render you, 
« accompanied \ a worthy Gentleman for my Second 
in degree a Knight: and for your coming, I will 
« not limit you a peremptory Day, but defire you to 
« make a definite and ſpeedy Repair, for your own 
« Honour and fear of Precaution ; until which Time 
« you ſhall find me there. 

Ed. Sackville.” 

Tergoſo the 10th of Auguſt, | 


1613. 
A Monſieur, Monſieur Sackville. 


“ have receiv'd 4558 Letter by your Man, and 

* acknowledge you have dealt nobly with me, and 
* now I come with all poſſible Haſte to meet you. 

Ed. Bruce.“ 

GuaRDian, Vol. II. No. 129. 


Ob! 


. The BrAUT1ts of 
Oh! fatal Lowe of Fame ! Oh glorious Heat / 
Only deſtructive to the Brave and Great. 


CamPalcy 


The gallant Behaviour of the Combatants, may ſerve b 
to raiſe in our Minds a yet higher Deteſtation of that ; 


falſe Honour which robs our Country of Men ſo fitted 


to ſupport and adorn it. 


Sir Edward Sackville's Relation of the Fight between 


him and the Lord Bruce. 

Worthy Sir, : 
8 I am not ignorant, ſo ought I to be ſenſible of 
A the falſe Aſperſions ſome Authorleſs Tongues 
have laid upon me, in the Reports of the unfortunate 
Paſſage which lately happened between the Lord Bruce 
and myſelf, which as they are ſpread here, ſo I may juſtly 
fear they reign where you are, There are but two 
Ways to refolve Doubts of this Nature; by Oath, or 
by Sword: The firſt is due to Magiſtrates, and com- 
municable to his Friends; the other to ſuch as mali. 
ciouſly ſlander and impudently defend their Aﬀertions, 
Your Love, not my Merit; afſures me, you hold me 
your Friend, which Efteem I am much defirous to retain. 
Do me therefore the Right to underſtand the Truth 
of that, and in my Behalf inform others, who either 
are or may be infected with ſiniſter Rumours, much 
prejudicial to that fair Opinion I defire to hold amongſt 
all worthy Perſons: And on the Faith of a Gentleman, 
the Relation J ſhall give, is neither more or leſs than 
the bare Truth. The inclos'd contains the firſt Cita- 
tion, ſent from Paris by a Scotiſh Gentleman, who 
deliver'd it to me in Derlyſbire, at my Father in 
Law's Houſe. After it follows my Anſwer, returned 
bim by the fame Bearer. The next is my Accom- 
pliſhment of my firſt Promiſe, being a particular Afſig- 
nation of Place and Weapon, which 1 ſent by a ver- 
vant of mine by Poſt from Rotterdam, as ſoon as | 
landed there. The Receipt of which, join'd with at 
Acknowledgment of my too fair Carriage to the de- 
ceas'd Lord, is teſtify'd by the laſt, which Periods the 
Buſineſs, till we met at Tergeſo in Zeland, it being the 
Place allotted for Rendezvous, when he, accomps- 
nied With one Mr. Crawford, an Engliſh Gent 
or 
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hr his Second, a Surgeon, and Servant arrived with all 
the Speed he could: And there having rendered him- 
Elf, 1 addreſſed my Second, Sir John Heydon, to let 
im underſtand, that it ſhould be done by Conſent, as con- 
erning the Terms whereon we ſhould fight, as alſo 
he Place. To our Seconds we gave Power for their 
4 ppointments, who agreed we ſhould go to Antwerp, 
rom thence to Bergen-op-Zoom, where, in the Mid- 
Pay, but a Village divides the States, Territories from 
he Archduke's, and there was the deſtined Stage, to 
Ihe End, that having ended, he that could, might pre- 
Wntly exempt himſelf from the Juſtice of the Country, 


a 
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1s Turn, and therefore he was now reſolv'd to have 
me alone, becauſe he knew (for I will uſe his own 
Words) That ſo worthy a Gentleman, and my Friend, 
uid not endure to land by, and ſee him do that which be 
muſt, to ſatisfy himſelf and his Honour. Hereunto Sir 
n Heydon reply d, that ſuch Intentions were bloody 
ad Butcherly, far unfitting fo noble a Ty WI 
ou 
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Would defire to bleed for Reputation, nor for Lit 
Withal adding, that he thought himſelf injured, bei 
come thus far, now to be exempted from performin 
thoſe honourable Offices he came for. The Lord fo 
anſwer, only reiterated his former Reſolution ; whe 
upon Sir Fohn leaving him the Sword he had eleQ 
delivered me the other, with his Determinations : Th 
which, not for Matter but Manner, ſo moved me, a 
though to my Remembrance, I had not for a log 
while eaten more liberally at Dinner, and therefor 
unfit for ſuch an Action (ſeeing the Surgeons hold! 
Wound upon a full Stomach, much more danger 
than war's I requeſted my Surgeon to cetti 
him, That I would preſently decide the Difference 
« and therefore he ſhould preſently meet me on Hork 
« back, only waited on, by our Surgeons, they beig 
„armed. Together we rode, one before the other 
„ ſome twelve Score, about two. Engliſh Miles 
« and then, Paſſion having ſo weak an Enemy t 
if « affail, as my Direction, eaſily become Victor, u. 
0 “ uſing his Power, made me obedient to his Com. 
|| « mands. I being verily mad-with Anger, that the Lor 
18 « Bruce ſhould thirſt after my Life with a Kind d 
1118 % Aſſuredneſs, ſeeing I had come ſo far, and need 
4 | « leſsly, to give him Leave to regain his Joſt Repl 
b | „ tation, I bad him alight, which with all Willing 
| | «« neſs he quickly granted; and there, in a Mead. 
+ - & Ancle-deep in Water at the leaſt, bidding farevff « 
| q to our Doublets, in our Shirts we began to char « 
« each other; having before commanded our Surge 
1 „ to withdraw themſelves a pretty Diſtance from 1h « 
1 . conjuring them beſides, as they expected our F 
$Þ «© yours or their own Safeties, not to ſtir, but ſuffer "Wh «- 
if * to execute our Pleaſures. We being fully reſo « 
1 “(God forgive us) to diſpatch one another by wii « 
| Means we could, I mace a Thruſt at my Enenl« 
[ | | + but was ſhort, and in drawing back my Arm, 1" * 
| e ceived a great Wound thereon, which J interp*WMf* 
1 « ted as a Reward for my ſhort ſhooting ; but in kM« 
31.18 « yenge I preſt on him, though I then miſſed WW 
| 1. „ allo, and receiving a Wound in my Right Pa 
| „ which paſſed level through my Body, and 4 
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moſt to my Back ; and there we wreſtled for the 
two greateſt and deareſt Prizes we could ever ex- 
pect Tryal for, Honour and Life. In which ſtrug- 
gling, my Hand, having but an ordinary Glove on 
it, loſt one of her Servants, though the meaneſt, 
which hung by the Skin, and to Sight, yet re- 
maineth as before ; and I am put in hopes] one Day 
to recover the Uſe of it again. But at laſt Breath- 
leſs, yet keeping our Holds, there paſſed Propoſi- 
tions on both Sides of quitting each other's Swords; 
but when Amity was dead, Confidence could not 
live, and who ſhould quit the firſt was the Queſtion, 
which on neither Parr, either would perform ; and 
reſuming again afreſh, with a Kick and a Wrench 
together, freed my long captivated Weapon, 
which incontinently levelling at his Throat, being 
Maſter ſtill of his, 1 if he would aſk his 
Life or yield his Sword ; both which, though in 
that imminent Danger, he bravely denied to do. M 
ſelf being wounded, and ſeeing Loſs of Blood, hav- 
ing thiee Conduits running from me, began to make 
me faint, and he courageoully perſiſting not to accept 
either of my Propoſitions, Remembrance of his 
former bloody Deſire, and feeling of my preſent 
Eſtate, I firuck at his Heart, but with his avoid- 
ing miſt my Aim, yet paſt through his Body, and 
drawing through my Sword, rerpait it through 
again, through another Place; when he cried, 
Ob! 1 am flain ! ſeconding his Speech with all the 
Force he had to caft me. But being too weak, 
after J had defended his Aſſault, I eafily became 
Maſter of him, laying him upon his Back, when 
eing upon him, I demanded if he would requeſt 
his Life, but it ſeem'd-he priz'd it not at ſo dear a 
Rate to be beholding for it; bravely replying, he 
ſcorned it; which Anſwer of his was ſo noble and 
worthy, as I proteſt I could not find-in my Heart 
to offer him any more Violence, only keeping him 
* down, till at length his Surgeon, afar off, cried out, 
He Would immediately die, if his wounds were not 
« topped, Whereupon I aſk'd him if he deſi'd his 
Surgeon ſhould come, which he accepted of; and 
Vol. I. | « ſo 
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* ſo being drawn away, I never offered to take hi 
„ Sword, accounting it inhuman to rob a dead May, 
'« for ſo I held him to be. Thus this ended, I re-. 
«« tired to my Surgeon, in whoſe Arms, after I hail 
„ remain'd a while for want of Blood, I loſt ay 
Sight, and withal, as I then thought, my Life alſo, 
„when I eſcaped a great Danger: For my Lordi 
»*« Surgeon, when no body dream'd of it, came full ai 
„% me with his Lord's Sword, and had not mine wi? 
% my Sword interpoſed himſelf, I had been flain by 
« thoſe baſe Hands ; although my Lord Bruce, wel. 
1 roy in his Blood, and paſt all Expectations of Life, 
«© conformably to all his former Carriage, which wa 
* undoubtedly noble, cry'd out, Raſcal ! hold thy Hand 
«« So may I proſper as I have dealt fincerely with you 
'« in this Relation, which I pray you, with the incloſed 
« Letter, deliver to my Lord Chamberlain, and ſo, &. 


Tours, _. | 
Lovain, 8th of Sept. EDwarD SACKVILLE” 
.1613. (GUARDIAN, Vol, II. No. 134 


rigen ps. 


A NTIO CE US, a Prince of great Hopes, fel 
| A paſſionately in Love with the young Queen Stra. 
tonice, Who was his Mother-in-Law, and had bore 
Son to the old King Seleucus, his Father. The Prince 
finding it impoſſible to extinguiſh his Paſſion, fell ſich 
and refuſed all Manner of eh being deter: 
min'd to put an End to that Life, which was becoun 
inſupportable f 
Erafiſtratus, the Phyſician, ſoon found that Lone 
was his Diſtemper.; and obſerving the Alteration» u 
his Pulſe and Countenance, whenever Stratonice mac 
him a Viſit, was ſoon ſatisfied that he was dying fd! 
his Mother-in-Law. Knowing the old King's Te 
derneſs for his Son, when he one Morning enqu# 
red of his Health, he told him, That the Prince“ 
Diſtemper was Love; but that it was incurable, be 
cauſe it was impoſſible for him to poſſeſs the Perla! 
whom he loved. The King ſurprized at this Account 
defired to know how his Son's Paſſion could be oy 
| rable 
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able; Why, Sir replied Eraſftratus, becauſe he is in 
ove with the Perſon J am married to. ' 
The old King immediately conjured him by all his 
aſt Favours, to fave the Life of his Son and Succeſ- 
pr, Sir, ſaid Erafftratus, would your Majeſty but 
,ncy yourſelf in my Place, you would ſee the Unrea- 
dnableneſs of what you defire. Heaven is my Wit- 
eſs, ſaid Seleucus, I would reſign even my Stratonice 
) fave my Antieehus. At this the Tears ran down his 
heeks, which when the Phyſician ſaw, taking him 
the Hand, Sir, ſaid he, if theſe are your real Senti- 
ents, the Prince's Life is out of Danger: It is Stra- 
mice for whom he dies. Seleucus immediately gave 
Diders for Solemnizing the Marriage; and the 
oung Queen, to ſhew her Obedience, very generouſly 
xchanged the Father for the Son, 

— TarTL1ex, Vol. III. No. 183. 
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inhabited by Piſmires or Ants, to be a lively Image 
jf the Earth peopled by human Creatures. This Sup- 
jofition will not appear too forced or ſtrained to thoſe 


ttle Inſects, in order to which I ſhall preſent my 
Reader with the Extract of a Letter upon this curious 
bubjet, as it was publiſh'd by the Members of the 
rench Academy, and fince tranſlated into Engliſh. 1 
wſt confeſs I never was better entertain'd than with 
his Narrative, which 'is of undoubted Credit and 
Authority, 


ora long Time, there was upon a Window a Box full 
jf Earth, two Foot deep, and fit to keep Flowers in. 


e tat Kind of Paſture had been long uncultivated, and 
u berefore it was covered with old Plaiſter and a great 
<a! of Rubbiſh, that fell from the Top of the Hoble 
5 nl from the Walls, which, together with the Earth 
| 


ormerly imbibed with Water, made a kind of a dry 
ad barren Soil. The Place 1 ing to the South, and 
It of the Reach of Wind and Rain, beſides the Neigh- 
E 2 bourhcoJ 
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[ N my laſt Saturday's Paper, J ſuppoſed a Mole-hill - 


ho are acquainted with the natural Hiſtory of thoſe _ 


« Ina Room next to mine, which had been empty 
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ence : and I frequtently found Pigeons and Birds 
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bouthood of a Granary, was a moſt delightful $y 
of Ground for Ants, and therefore they had ma 
their Neſts there, without doubt for the ſame Rea 
that Men build Cities in fruitful and convenient Place 
near Springs and Rivers. | Wi; 

. Having a Mind to cultivate fome Flowers, I took 
View of that Place, and temoved a Tulip out of th 
Garden into that Box. But caſting my Eyes upon tiff 
Ants, continually taken up with a thouſand C 
very inconfiderable with reſpect to us, but of the great: 
Importance for them, they appeared to me mo 
worthy of Curioſity than all the Flowers in the World 
T quickly removed the Tulip, to be the Admirer a 
Reſforer of that little Commonwealth. This vl 
the only thing they wanted; for their Policy, a 
the Order obſerved among them, are more pete 
than thoſe of the wiſeſt Republicks : And therefy 
they have nothing to fear, unleſs a new Legillat 
ſhould attempt to change the Form of their Gover 
ment. 

I made it my Buſineſs to procure them all Sorts! 
Conveniencies; I took out of the Box every thi 
that might be troubleſome to them, and frequeill 
viſited my Ants, and ſtudied all their Actions. Bel 
.uſed to go to Bed very late, I went to ſee them wol 
in a Moon-ſhiny Night; and I did frequently get if 
in the Night to take a View of their Labours. 
always found ſome going up and down, and de 
'buſy. One would think they never ſleep. Eve! 
body knows that Ants come out of their Holes 
the Day time, and expoſe to the Sun the Corn whi 
they keep under Ground in the Night. What iu 
prized me at firſt was, my Ants never brought e 
their Corn but in the Night, when the Moon did fil 
and kept it under Ground in the Day time, wit 
was contrary to what TI had ſeen and faw practiſed! 
thoſe Inſects in other Places. I quickly found out 1 
Reaſon of it. There was a Pigeon-houſe not f 
from thence ; Pigeons and Birds would have dae 
their Corn, if they had brought it out in the D 
time: Tis highly probable they knew it by Exp*l 
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pat Place, when I went to it in a Morning: 1 quickly 
E:livered them from thoſe Robbers: I frighted the Birds 
way with ſome Pieces of Paper tied to the End of a 
Prring over the Window : As for the Pigeons, I drove 
hem away ſeveral Times ; and when they perceived 
tat the Place was more frequented than before, they 
ever came to it again. What is moft admirable, and 
hat I could hardly believe, if I did not know it by 
xperience, is, That theſe Ants knew fome Days af- 
Ker that they had nothing to fear, and began to lay 
ut their Corn in the Sun. However I perceived they 
vere not fully convinced of being out of all Danger; for 
hey durſt not bring out their Proviſions all at once, but 
by Degrees, firſt in a ſmall Quantity, and without any 
preat Order, that they might quickly carry them away 
n caſe of any Misfortune, watching and looking every 
ay: At laſt being perſuaded they had nothing to 
fear, they brought out all their Corn, almoſt every 
ay, and in good Order, and carried it in at Night. 

There is a ftrait Hole in every Ant's Neſt, about 
half an Inch deep; and then it goes down flopin 

into a Place where they have Magazines, Which 

take to be a different Place from that where they 
reſt and eat. For it is highly improbable that an 


of her Neft all the ſmall Remains of the Corn on 
which ſhe feeds, as I have obferved a thouſand Times, 
would fill up her Magazine and mix her Corn with 
Dirt and Ordure. oh 

The Corn that is laid up by Ants, would ſhoot un- 
der Ground, if theſe Inſects did not take Care to pre- 
rent it. They bite off all the Buds before they lay 
't up, and therefore the Corn which has lain in their 
Nets, will - produce nothing. Any one may eaſily 
make this Experiment, and even plainly ſee there is 
10 Bud in their Corn. But though the Bud be bitten 
off, there remains another Inconvenience, that Corn 
ruft needs ſwell and rot under Ground; and therefore 
could be of no Uſe for the Nouriſhment of Ants. 
Theſe Inſects prevent that Inconvenience by their La- 
bour and Induſtry, and contrive the Matter ſo, that 


E 3 Corn 


Ant, which is a very cleanly Inſect, and throws out 
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Corn will keep as dry in their Neſts as in 
Granaries, 
| They gather many ſinall Particles of dry Eat 
which they bring every Day out of their Holes, 2 
place them round to heat them in the Sun: Ever 
Ant brings a ſmall Particle of that Earth in her Pi 
cers, lay it by the Hole, and then goes and fetch 
another. Thus in leſs than a Quarter of an Hou 
one may ſee a vaſt Number of ſuch ſmall Particlesq 
dry Earth, heaped up round the Hole ; they lay the 
Corn under Ground upon that Earth, and cover | 
with the ſame. They perform'd this Work almd 
every Day, during the Heat of the Sun ; and tho' th 
Sun went from the Window between three and fa 
o'Clock in the Afternoon, they did not remove the 
Corn and Particles of Earth, becauſe the Grow 
was very hot, till the Heat was over. 

If any one ſhould think that thoſe Animals ſhoul 
uſe Sand or ſmall Particles of Brick or Stone ratht 
than take ſo much Pains about dry Earth, I anſwe 
that upon ſuch an Occaſion, nothing can be more pr 
per than Earth heated by the Sun; Corn does nt 
keep upon Sand: Beſides, a Grain of Corn that is cul 
being deprived of it's Bud, would be filled with ſmi 
ſandy Particles that could not eaſily come out. 1 
which I add, that Sand conſiſts of ſuch ſmall Particle 
than an Ant could not take them up one after anotht 
and therefore theſe Inſects are to be ſeldom found 1 
Rivers, or in a very ſandy Ground. „„ 
As for the ſmall Particles of Brick and Stone, f 
leaſt Moiſtneſs would yvin them together, and tu 
them into a Kind of Maſtick, which thoſe Inſed 
could not divide. "Thoſe Particles ſticking togetbe 
would not come out of an Ant's Neſt, and would ſpolll 
Symmetry. 8 

When Ants have brought out thoſe Particles ( 
Earth, they bring out their Corn after the ſame Mu 
ner, and place it round that Earth. Thus one may 
two Heaps ſurrounding one Hole, one of dry Eat 
and the other of Corn ; and then they fefch out a It 
main of dry Earth, on which doubtleſs their Co 
was laid up, | 1 
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Thoſe Inſects never go about this Work, but when 
the Weather is clear, and the Sun very hot. I ob- 
a ſerv'd, that thoſe little Animals _—_ one Day 
brought up their Corn about Eleven o'Clock in the 
8 Forenoon, removed it, againſt their uſual Cuſtom, be- 
Ply fore one in the Afternoon: The Sun being very hot, 
+ and the Sky very clear, I could perceive no Reaſon for 
wil it but half an Hour after the Sky. began to overcaſt, 
„and there fell a ſmall Rain, which the Ants forefaw ; 
1. whereas the Milan Almanack had foretold there would 
be no Rain that Day. | | 
8 have ſaid before, that thoſe Ants which I did ſo 
particularly confider, fetch'd their Corn out of a Gar- 
tet: 1 went very frequently into that Garret. There 
e vas ſome old Corn in it, and becauſe every Grain was 
ul not alike, I obſerved that they chuſe the beſt. | 

I know, by ſeveral Experiments, that thoſe little 
due Animals take great care to provide themſelves with 
th Wheat when they can find it, and always pick out the 
en best; but they can make ſhift without it. When they 
can get no Wheat, they take Rye, Oats, Millet, and 
even Crumbs of Bread, but ſeldom any Barley, unleſs 
it be in Time of great Scarcity, and when. nothing 
elſe can be had, 

Being willing to be inform'd more. particularly of 
their Forecaſt and Induftry, I put a ſmall Heap in 
2 Corner. of the Room where they kept; and to 
prevent their fetching Corn out of the Garret, I 
ſhut up the Window, and ſtopt all the Holes. Tho! 
Ants are very knowing, I don't take them to be 
Conjurers, and therefore they could not gueſs that I 
had put ſome Corn in that Room. I perceiv'd for 
ſeveral Days that they were much perplex'd, and 
went a great way to fetch their Proviſions. I was not 
willing for ſome Time to make them more eaſy, for 
| had a Mind to know whether they would at laſt find 
out the Treaſure, and ſee it at a great Diſtance, and 
whether ſmelling enabled them to know what is good 
for their Nourithment. Thus they were ſome Time 
in great Trouble, and took a great deal of Pains : 
They went up and down a great Way looking out for 
ſome Grains of Corn: They were ſometimes diſap- 
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pointed, and ſometimes they did not like their Corn, i 
after many long and painful Excurſions. What ap- 
phi to me wonderful was, that none of them came 

dme without bringing ſomething : One brought x 
Grain of Wheat, another of Rye and Oats, or a Par- 
ticle of dry Earth if ſhe could get nothing elſe. 

The Window upon which thoſe Ants had made 
their Settlement, looked into a Garden, and was two 
Stories high. Some went to the further End of the 
Garden, others to the fifth Story, in queſt of ſome 
Corn. Tt was a very hard Journey for them eſpecially 
when they came home loaded with a pretty large 
Grain of Corn, which needs muſt be a heavy Bur- 
then for an Ant, and as much as ſhe can bear. The 
bringing of that Grain from the Middle of the Garden 
to the Vel. took up four Hours; whereby one may 
judge of the Strength and prodigious Labour of thoſe 
Animals. It appears from thence, that an Ant works 
as hard as a Man, who ſhould carry a very heavy Load 
upon his Shoulders almoſt every Day for the Space of 
four Leagues. Tis true, thoſe Inſects don't take fo 
much Pains upon a flat Ground ; but then how great 
is the Hardſhip of a poor Ant, when ſhe carries 2 
Grain of Corn to the ſecond Story, climbing up a Wall 
with her Head downwards? None can have a true 
Notion of it, unleſs they ſee thoſe little Animals at 
work in ſuch a Situation, The frequent Stops they 
make in the moſt convenient Places, are a plain In- 
dication of their Wearineſs. Some of them were 
ſtrangely perplexed, and could not get to their Jour. 
ney's End. In ſuch a Caſe, the ſtrongeſt Ants, or 
thoſe that are not fo weary, having carried their Corn 
to their Neſt, came down again to help them. Some 
are ſo unfortunate as to fall down with their Load, 
when they are almoſt come home : When this happens, 
they ſeldom loſe their Corn, but carry it up again. 

I faw one of the ſmalleſt carrying a large Grain of 
Wheat with incredible Pains : When ſhe came to the 
Box where the Neſt was, ſhe made ſo much haſte, 
that ſhe fell down with her Load, after a very labo- 


zious March : Suck an unhappy Accident would lax 
Bey vere 
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rexed a Philoſopher. I went down and found her 
with the ſame Corn in her Paws ; ſhe was ready to 
climb up _ : The ſame Misfortune happened to 
her three Times 

Jof her Way, and ſometimes higher; but ſhe never let 
go her hold, and was not diſcouraged. At length her 
© Strength fail'd her; ſhe ſtopt, and another Ant help'd 
to carry her Load, which was one of the largeſt and 
© fineſt Grains of Wheat that an Ant can carry. It 
happens ſometimes, that a Corn flips out of their 
| Paws when they are climbing up: They take hold of 
lit again, when they can find it; otherwiſe they look 


+ Sometimes ſhe fell into the Middle 


for another, or take ſomething elſe, being aſham'd to 
return to their Neſt without bringing ſomething : This 
have experienced, by N away the Grain they 
have look d for. All theſe Experiments may eaſily 
be made by any ane : They do not require ſo great a 
Patience as that of Ants, but few People are capa- 
ble of it. & 

GuaRDIAN, Vol. II. No. 156. 
Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard ; conſider her Ways, 

and be wiſe. Eats 


It has been obſerved by Writers of Morality, that 
in order to quicken human Induſtry, Providence has 
o contrived it, that our daily Food is not to be pro- 
cured without much Pains and Labour. The Chaſe 
of Birds and Beaſts, the ſeveral Arts of Fiſhing, with 
ll the different Kinds of Agriculture, are neceffary 


greateſt Part of Mankind. If we look into the Brute 
Creation, we find its Individuals employ'd in a 
painful and laborious Way of Life, to procure a ne- 
cfſary Subſiſtance for themſelves, or thoſe that grow 
up under them: The Preſervation of their Being, is 


tte whole Buſineſs of it; An idle Man is therefore a 
\lonſter in the Creation: All Nature is buſy about 
him: Every Animal he fees reproaches him, Let 
ucha Man, who lies as a Burden or dead Weight 
upon the Species, and contributes nothing either to 
luz Riches of the Commonwealth, or to the Majinte- 
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laid up for them. I reſolved to ſhew it them. 


. herſelf at Liberty, that ſhe ran away to her Nel 


For in an Hour after, all 15 Ants, had Notice given then 
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nance of himſelf or Family, conſider that Inſtinct with 
which Providence has endowed the Ant, and by which 
is exhibited an Example of Induſtry to rational Cre 
tures. This is ſet forth under many ſurprizing Ir 
ſtances in the Paper of Yeſterday, and in the Concluſiuf 
of that Narrative, which is as follows. | 
„Thus my Ants were forced to make ſhift for ii 
Livelyhood, when I had ſhut up the Garret, out d 
which they uſed to fetch their Proviſions. At laſt be. 
ing ſenſible that it would be a long Time before the 
could diſcover the ſmall Heap of Corn which I hat 


In order to know how far their Ingenuity could 
reach, I contrived an Expedient which had good Sul 
ceſs. The Thing will appear incredible to thoſe w 
never conſider'd, that all Animals of the ſame Kind 
which form a Society, are more knowing than other 
I took one of the largeſt Ants, and threw her upa 
that ſmall Heap of Wheat. She was ſo glad to find 


without e, off a Grain; but ſhe obſerved it: 


of ſuch a Proviſion, and I ſaw moſt of them very buf 
in carrying away the Corn I had laid up in the Roon 
T leave it to you to judge, whether it may not be ſaid 
that they have a particular Way of communicating the 
Knowledge to one another; for otherwiſe, how cu 
they know, one or two Hours after, that there wi 
Corn in the Place.” It was quickly exhauſted; and! 
ut in more, but in a ſmall Quantity, to know the tr 
; of their Appetite or prodigious Avarice; fot 
make no Doubt but they lay up Provifions againſt th 
Winter. We read it in holy Scripture ; a thouſand Er 
periments teaches us the ſame; and I don't believe thi 
any Experiments have been made that ſhows tt 
contrary. | = | 
T have ſaid before that there were three Ants Nel 
in that Box or Parterre, which formed, if I may ff 
ſo, three different Cities, governed by the ſame Lai 
and obſerving the fame Order, and the ſame Cuſtom 
However, therè was this Difference, that the l 


habitants of one of thoſe Holes, ſeem'd to be mY 
C 5 knowing 
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„ih knowing and induſtrious than their Neighbours. The 
nich Ants of that Neſt were diſpoſed in better Order; their 
re Corn was finer; they had a greater ang of Provi- 

fions ; their Neſts were furnith'd with more Inhabitants, 
and they were bigger and ſtronger ; it was the princi- 
pal and capital Neſt. Nay, I obſerv'd that thoſe Ants 
were diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, and had ſome Pre- 
eminence over them. 

Tho' the Box full of Earth, where the Ants, had 
made their Settlement, was generally free from Rain; 
yet it rained ſometimes upon it, when a certain Wind 
| blew. It was a great Inconvenience for thoſe In- 
ſects: Ants are afraid of Water: And when they go 
2 great Way in queſt of Proviſions, and are ſurpriz'd 
by the Rain, they ſhelter themſelves under ſome Tile, 
or ſomething elſe, and don't come out until the Rain 
is over, The Ants of the principal Neſt found out a 
wonderful Expedient to keep out the Rain: There 
was a.ſmall Piece of a flat Slate, which;they laid over 
the Hole of their Neſt in the Day time, when they 
foreſaw it would rain, and almoſt every Night: Above 
kfty of theſe little Animals, eſpecially of the ſtrongeſt, 
ſurrounded that Piece of Slate, and: drew it equally 
in wonderful Order: They remov'd' it in the Morn- 
ing, and nothing could be more curious than to ſee 
thoſe. little Animals about. ſuch a Work. They had 
made the Ground uneven about their Neſt, in ſo much 
that the Slate did not lye flat upon it, but left a free 
Paſſage underneath. The Ants in the two other Neſts 
did not ſo well ſucceed in keeping out the Rain: 
They laid over the Hole ſeveral Pieces of dry Plai- 
ſter, one upon the other; but they were ſtill troubled 
with Rain, and the next Day they took a World 
of Pains to repair the Damage, Hence it 1s, that 
thoſe Inſects are frequently found under Tiles, where 
they ſettle themſelves to avoid the Rain. Their Neſts 
are at all Times cover'd with thoſe Tiles, without any 
Incumbrance; and they lay out their Corn and dry 
Earth in the Sun, about the Tiles, as one may ſee 
every Day. I took care to cover the two Ants Neſts, 
that were traubled with the Rain; as for the Conn 
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Neft, there was no Need of exerciſing my Charity to- 


| | wards it. 

vl M. de la Loubere ſays, in his Relation of Siam, that 
WW. in a certain Part of that Kingdom, which lies open 
1 WW 


to great Inundations, all the Ants make their Settle- 
ment upon Trees: No Ants Neſts are to be ſeen 
any where elfe. T need not inſert here what that 
Author ſays about thoſe Inſects; you may fee his 
Relation. 
Here follows a curious Experiment which J made 
0 upon the fame Ground where I had three Ants Nefts: 
1 1 undertook a fourth, and went about it in the fol. 
| lowing Manner: In the Corner of a kind of a Terras, 
4 at a confiderable Diſtance from the Box, I found a Hole 
in the Box ſwarming with Ants, much larger than thoſe 
I Had already ſeen: but they were not fo well pro- 
vided with Corn, nor under ſo good a Government: 
J made a Hole in the Box like that of an Ant's Neſt, 
and laid as it were the Foundation of a new City: 
Afterwards J got as many Ants as I-could out of the 
Neft in the Terras, and put them into a Bottle, to 
give them a new Habitation in my Box, becauſe | 
was afraid they would return to the Terras. I de- 
ftroy'd their old Neſt, pouring boiling Water into 
the Hole to kill thoſe Ants that remain'd in it. In 
the next Place, I filled the new Hole with the Ants 
that were in the Bottle; but none of them would ſtay 
in it; they went away in leſs than two Hours; 
which made me believe that it was impoſſible to make 
a fourth Settlement in my Box. 
Iwo or three Days after, going accidentlaly over the 
Terras, I was very much ſurpriz'd to ſee the Ants 
Neſt, which I had deſtroy'd, very artfully repaired. 
I éreſolved then to deſtroy it entirely, and to ſettle 
thoſe Ants in my Box. To ſucceed in my Defign, | 
* ſome Brimſtone and Gun powder into thell 
ole, and ſprung a Mine, whereby the whole Nel 
was 'overthrown: And then J carried as many Ants 
as J could get, into the Place which 1 deſign'd to! 
them. It happen'd to be a very rainy Day, and it 
rained all Night, and therefore they remained in the 


new Hole all that Time. In the Morning, win 
| all 
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Rain was over, moſt of them went away to repair 
{ their old Habitation; but ßnding it impracticable, by 
reaſon of the Smell of the Brimſtone and Powder, 
which kills them, they came back again, and ſettled in 
the Place I had appointed for them. They quickly grew 
acquainted with their Neighbours, and received from 
them all Manner of Aſſiſtance out of their Holes. 
As for the Inſide of their Neſt, none but themſelves 
were concern'd in it, according to thoſe inviolable 
Laws eſtabliſhed among thoſe Animals. | 
An Ant never goes into any other Neſt but her own, 
and if ſhe ſhould venture to do it, ſhe would be fe- 
veiely puniſhed. I have often taken an Ant out of her 
Neſt and put her into another, but ſhe quickly came 
out, being warmly purſued by two or three other 
Ants. I have often frighted ſome Ants with my Fin- 
gers, and purſued them as far as another Hole, ſtop- 
ping all the Paſſages to prevent their going to their 
own Neſt. It was very natural for * to fly into 
the next Hole: Many a Man would not be ſo cau- 
tious, and would throw himfelf out of the Windows, 
or into a Well, if he were purſued by Aſſaſſins; but 
the Ants I am ſpeaking of, avoided going into an 
Hole but their own, and rather tried all other Ways 
of making their Eſcape. They never fled into ano- 
ther Neſt but at the left Extremity : and ſometimes 
rather choſe to be taken, as TI have often experienc'd. 
'Tis therefore an inviolable Cuſtom among thoſe In- 
ſets, not to go into any other Hole but their own. 
They don't exerciſe Hoſpitality, but they are very ready 
to help one another out of their Holes. They put 
down their Loads at the Entrance of a neighbouring 
Neſt, and thoſe that live in it, carry them in. They 
keep up a ſort of Trade among themſelves; and it 
is not true that thoſe Inſects are not for lending. I 
know the contrary: They lend their Corn, they 
make Exchanges, they ate always ready to ſerve one 
another; — can aſſure you, more Time and Pa- 
tience would have enabled me to obſerve a thouſand 
Things more curious and wonderful than what 1 have 
mention'd. For Inſtance, how they lend and recover 
their Loans; whether it be in the ſame 
| wit 
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with Uſury ; whether they pay the Strangers that 
work for them, &c. I don't think it impoſſible to 
examine all thoſe Things; and it would be a great 
Curiofity to know by what Maxims they govern 
_ themſelves; perhaps ſuch a Knowledge might be of 
ſome Uſe to us. 

They are never attacked by any Enemies in a Body, 
as it is reported of Bees: Their only Fear proceeds 
from Birds, which ſometimes eat their Corn, when 
they lay it out in the Sun; but they keep it under 
Ground, when they are afraid of Thieves. Tis ſaid 
ſome Birds eat them, but I never ſaw any Inſtance of 
it. They are alſo infeſted by ſmall Worms ; but they 
turn them out, and kill them. IT obſerved that they 
puniſhed thoſe Ants which probably had been wanting 
to their Duty; nay, ſometimes they killed them, 
which they did in the following Manner: Three or 
four Ants fell upon one, and pull'd her ſeveral Ways, 

*rill ſhe was torn to Pieces. Generally. ſpeaking, they 
live very quietly, from whence I infer, they 17 0 a 
very ſevere Diſcipline among them to keep ſo good an 
Order, or that they are great Lovers of Peace, if they 

have no Occaſion for any Diſcipline. | 

Was there ever a greater 5/508 in any Common- 
wealth? Every thing is common among them, which: 
is not to be ſeen any where elſe. Bees, of which we 
are told ſuch wonderful Things, have each of them 
a Hole in their Hives; their Honey is their own; 
every Bee minds her own Concerns ; the ſame may 
be faid of all other Animals. They frequently fight, 
to deprive one another of their Portion: It is not ſo 
with Ants ; they have nothing of their own; a Grain 
of Corn, which an Ant carries home, is depoſited in 
a common Stock: It is not for her own Uſe, but for 
the Good of the whole Community. There is 10 
Diſtinction between a private and a common Intereſt: 


An Ant never works for herſelf, but for the Society. 


Whatever Misfortune happens to them, their Care 
and Induſtry find out a Remedy for it; nothing dif 
courages them. If you deſtroy their Neſts, they wil 
be repair'd in two Days. Any body may fee hov 
difficult it is to drive them out of their gs 

| without 
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without deſtroying the Inhabitants; for as long as 
they are leſt, they will maintain their Ground. I had 
almoſt forgot to tell you, Sir, that Mercury is mortal 
Poiſon for them, and that it is the moſt effectual Way 
of deſtroying thoſe Inſects. I can do ſomething for 
them in this Caſe: Perhaps you may hear in a little 
Time that J have reconciled them to Mercury. 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 157. 


ANxXIETIES. 


ud | | | 

of T muſt be owned, that Fear is a very powerful 
ey Paſſion, ſince it is eſteemed one of the greateſt of 
5 Virtues to ſubdue it: It being implanted in us for our 
ng Preſervation, it is no Wonder it ſticks cloſe to us as 
n, long as we have any thing we are willing to preſerve. 


But as Life and all its Enjoyments would be ſcarce 
worth the Keeping, if we were under a perpetual 
Dread of loſing them, it is the Buſineſs of Religion 
and Philoſophy to free us from all unneceſſary Anxie- 
ties, and direct our Fear to its proper Object. 

If we conſider the Painfulneſs of this Paſſion, and 
the violent Effects it produces, we ſhall fee how dan- 
2 it is to give way to it upon ſlight Occaſions. 

me have frighted themſelves into Madneſs, others 
have given up their Lives to theſe Apprehenſions. 
The Story of a Man who grew grey in the Space of 
one Night's, Anxiety, is very famous. . 


O Nox ! quam longa es, que facis una ſenem. 


Theſe Apprehenfions, if they proceed from a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of Guilt, are the ſad Warnings of Reaſon; 
and may excite our Pity, but admit of no Remedy. 
When the Hand of the Almighty 1s viſibly lifted 
againſt the Impious, the Heart of mortal Man can- 
not withſtand him. We have this Paſſion ſublimely 
repreſented in the Puniſhment of the Egyptians, tor- 
mented with the Plagues of Darkneſs, in the Apocry- 
pbal Book of Wiſdom aſcribed to Solomon. For when 
«* unrighteous Men thought to oppreſs the holy Na- 
tion, they being ſhut up in their Houſes, and fet- 
* terd with the Bonds of a long Night, lay __ 
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fade? What Sting is in Death, when we are aſſured 
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« exil'd from the eternal Providence. For while they 
« ſuppoſed to lye hid in their ſecret Sins, they were 
« ſcattered under a dark Veil of Forgetfulneſs, being 

_ «© horribly aſtoniſned and troubled with ftrange Appa- 
« ritions—PFor Wickedneſs condemn'd by her own 
« Witneſs, is very timorous, and being oppreſſed with 
« Conſcience, always forecaſteth grievous Things. 
« For Fear is nothing elſe but a betraying of the Suc- 
« cours which Reaſon offereth : For the whole World 

„e ſhined with clear Light, and none were hindered in 
„ their Labour. Over them only was ſpread a heayy 
„Light, an Image of that Darkneſs which ſhould 
« afterwards receive them ; but yet were they unto 
« themſelves more grievous than the Darkneſs.” 

To Fear 1o juſtly grounded, no Remedy can be 
propoſed ; but a Man who hath no great Guilt hang- 
ing upon his Mind, who walks in the plain Path of 
Juſtice and Integrity, and yet either by natural Com- 

= or confirm'd Prejudices, or Neglect of ſerious 
Reflection, (ſuffers himfelf to be moved by this abjet 
and unmanly Paſſion) would do well to conſider, 
that there is nothing which deſerves his Fear, but that 
beneficent Being who is his Friend, his Protector, his 
Father. Were this one Thought ftrongly fixed in 
” the Mind, what Calamity would be dreadful? What 
Load can Infamy lay upon us, when we are ſure of 
the Approbation of him who muſt repay the Diſgrace 
of a Moment with the Glory of Eternity? What 
Sharpneſs is there in Pain and Diſeaſes, when they 
only haſten us on to the Pleaſures that will never 


it is only the Beginning of Life? A, Man who lives 
ſo, as not to fear to die, is inconſiſtent with himſelf, 
if he delivers himſelf up to any incidental Anxiety. 
The Intrepidity of a juſt good Man is fo nobly {et 
forth by Horace, that it cannot be too often repeated, 


The Man reſolod and ſteady fo his Tru/?, 


Inflexible to Ill, and, obſtinately Ju; 
May the rude Rabble's Inſolence deſpiſe, 


The 
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The Tyrant's Fierceneſs he beguiles, 
And the ſtern Brow, and the harſh Voice defies, 
And with ſuperior Greatneſs ſmiles. 


Not the rough Whirlwind that deforms | 
Adria's black Gulph, and wexes it with Storms; 
The flubborn Virtue of his Soul can move, 

Nor the red Arm of angry Jove, 

That flings the Thunder from the Sky, 

And gives it Rage to roar, and Strength to fr. 
Should the whole Frame of Nature round him break, 
In Ruin and Confuſion burl'd, 

He unconcern'd would hear the mighty Crack, 

And fland ſecure amidſt the falling World. 


The Vanity of Fear may be yet farther illuſtrated, 
if we reflect. h 

Firſt, What we ſear may not come to paſs: No 
human Scheme can be ſo accurately projected, but 
ſome little Circumſtance intervening may ſpoil it, 
He who directs the Heart of Man at his Pleaſure, and 
underſtands the Thoughts long before, may, by ten 
thouſand Accidents, or an immediate Change in the 
Inclinations of Men, diſconcert the moſt ſubtile Pro- 
ect, and turn it to the Benefit of his own Servants, 

In the next Place we. ſhould confider, though the 
Vril we imagine would come to paſs, it may be much 
more ſupportable than it appear'd to be. As there is 
no State of Life without its Calamities, ſo there is no 
adverſity without its Benefits. Aſk the Great and 
Powerful, if they do not fee] the Pangs of Envy and 
Ambition. Enquire of the Poor an Needy, if they 


baye not taſted the Sweets of Quiet and Contentment. 


Lren under the Pains of Body, the Infidelity of Friends, 
ar the Lliſconſtructions put upon our laudable Ac- 
loas, our Minds (when for ſome Time accuftomed to 
eſe Preſfures) are fenſible of thoſe Flowings of Com- 
fort the preſent Reward of a pious Reſignation. The 
Lvils of this Life appear like Rocks and Precipices, 
ugged and barren at a Diſtance; but at our nearer 
Approach we find little fruitful Spots, and refreſhing 
rigs, mixed with the Harſhneſs and Deformity of 
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In the laſt Place, we comfort ourſelves with this 
Conſideration, that, as the Thing feared may nai 
reach us, ſo we may not reach what we fear. Oui 
Lives may not extend to that dreadful Point which 
we have in View. He who knows all our Failing, iſ 
and will not ſuffer us to be tempted beyond our 
Strength, is often pleaſed in his tender Severity, to 


ſeparate the Soul from its Body and Miſeries together, 


If we look forward to him for Help, we ſhall never 
be in Danger of falling down thoſe Precipices, which 
our Imagination is apt to create. Like thoſe who 
walk upon a Line, if we keep our Eye fixed upon one 


Point, we may ſtep forward ſecurely ; whereas an 


imprudent or cowardly Glance on either Side, will i- 


fallibly deſtroy us, 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 61; 


APPARITIONS. 


T a little Diſtance from Sir Roger's Houſe, 

among the Ruins of an old Abbey, there is 2 
long Walk of aged Elms; which are ſhot. up ſo very 
high, that when one. paſſes under. them, the Rook: 
and Crows that reſt upon the Tops of them, ſeem to 
be cawing in another Region I am very much de- 
lighted with this fort of Noife, which I confider as 2 
Kind of natural Prayer to that Being who ſupplies the 
Wants of his whole Creation, and who, in the beau- 
tiful. Language of the Pſalms, feedeth the young 
Ravens that call upon him. I like this Retirement 
the better, becauſe of an ill Report it lies undet 
of being haunted; for which Reaſon, (as I have been 
told by the Family) no living Creature walks in | 
beſides the Chaplain. My good Friend the Butler, 
defir'd me, with a grave Face not to venture myſef 
in it after Sun-ſet, for that one of the Footmen had 


been almoſt frightned out of his Wits, by a Spirit that 


appear'd to him in the Shape of a black Horſe with 
out an Head : To which he added, about a Month ago, 
one of the Maids coming home late that Way with ! 
Pail of Milk upon her Head, heard ſuch a ruſtling 
among the Buſhes, that ſhe let it fall. 5 h 
was 
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J was taking a Walk in the Place laſt Night, be- 
tween the Hours of Nine and Ten, and could not but 
fancy it one of the moſt proper Scenes in the World 


for a Ghoſt to appear in. The Ruins of the Abbey are 
E ſcatter'd up and down on every Side, and half cover'd 


with Ivy and Elder-buſhes, the Harbours of ſeveral 
ſolitary Birds, which ſeldom make their Appearance 
until the Duſk of the Evening. The Place was for- 
merly a Church-yard, and has ſtill ſeveral Marks in 
it of Graves and Tomb-ſtones : There is ſuch an Echo 


among the whole Ruins and Walks, that if you ſtamp 


but a little louder than ordinary, you hear the Ground 
repeat it. At the ſame Time the Walk of Elms, with 
the Croaking of the Ravens, which from Time to 
Time are heard from the Tops of them, looks exceed- 
ingly ſolemn and venerable. Theſe Objects natvraliy 
rarſe Seriouſneſs and Attention; and when Night 
heightens the Awfulneſs of the Place, and pours out 
her ſupernumerary Horrors upon every Thing in it, 1 
do not in the leaſt wonder that weak Minds fill it with 
Spectres and Apparitions. 

Mr. Locke, in his Chapter of the Aſſociation of Ideas, 
has very curious Remarks to ſhew how by the Preju- 
dice of Education, one Idea often introduces. into the 
Mind, a whole Set that bear no Reſemblance to one 
another in the Nature of Things. Among ſeveral Ex- 
amples of this Kind, he produces the following Inſtance : 


The Ideas of Goblins and Sprights, have really no more to 


do with Darkneſs than Light. Yet let a fooliſh Maid 
inculcate theſe often on the Mind of a Child, and raiſe 
them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never again be able to 
ſeparate them ſo long as he lives, but Darkneſs ſhall ever 
afterwards bring with it thoſe frightful Ideas, and they 
ſhall be ſo joined, that he can no more bear the one than 
the other. As | was walking in this Solitude, where the 


Duſk of the Evening conſpired with ſo many other 


Occaſions of Terror, Jobſerved a Cow not far from 
me, which an Imagination that is apt to ſtartle, might 
eaſily have conſtrued into a black Horſe without an 
Head; and I dare ſay the poor Footman loſt his Wits 
upon ſuch Occaſion, 
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and by that means diffipated the Fears which had ſo 


general "Teſtimony of Mankind, I ſhould to the Re. 


add, that not only the Hiſtorians, to whom we may 
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My Friend, Sir Roger, has often told me, with x 
reat deal of Mü th, that at his firſt coming to his 
ſtate, he found three Parts of his Houſe almoſt uſeleſs; 

that the beſt Room in it had the Reputation of being 

haunted, and by that Means was locked up; that 

Noiſes had been heard in his long Gallery, fo that he 

could not get a Servant to enter into it after Eight of 

the Clock at Night. That the Door of one of his 

Chambers was lock'd up, becauſe there went a Story, 

that a Butler formerly had hanged himſelf in it ; and 

that his Mother, who lived to a very great Age, had 
ſhut up half the Rooms in the Houſe, in which either 
her Huſhand, a Son, or a Daughter had died. The 

Knight ſeeing his Habitation reduced to fo ſmall a 

Compaſs, and himſelf in a manner ſhut out of his own 

Houſe, upon the Death of his Mother, ordered all the 

Apartments to be flung open, and exorciſed by his 

Chaplain, who lay in every Room one after another, 


long reigned in the Family. | 

I ſhould not have been thus particular upon theſe 
ridiculous Horrors, did not 1 find them fo very much 
"vane in the Country. At the fame Time I think a 

erſon who is thus terrify'd with the Imagination of 
Ghoſts and Spectres, much more reaſonable, than one 
who contrary to the Reports of all Hiſtorians, ſacred and 
prophane, antient and modern, and ro the Traditions of 
all Nations, thinks the Appearance of Spirits fabu- 
lous and groundleſs. Could I not give myſeif up to this 


lation of particular Perſons now living, and whom | 
cannot diſtruſt in other Matters of Fat. I might here 


join the Poets, but likewiſe the Philoſophers of An. 
tiquity have favoured this Opinion. Lucretius himſelf, 
though by the Courſe of his Philoſophy he was obliged 
to maintain, that the Soul did not exiſt ſeparate from 
the Body, makes no Doubt of the Reality of Appa- 
ritions, and that Men have often appeared after theit 
Death. This I think very remarkable; he was ſo 
comp with the Matter of Fact which he could not 
ave the Confidence to deny, that he was forced l 
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account for it by one of the moſt abſurd unphiloſophi- 
cal Notions, that was ever ſtarted. He tells us, that 
the Surfaces of all Bodies, are perpetually flying off 
from their reſpective Bodies, one after another; and 
that thoſe Surfaces, or thin Caſes, that included each 
other whilſt they were joined in the Body, like the 
Coats of an Onion, are ſometimes ſeen intire when 
they are ſeparated from it, by which Means we often 
behold the 8 and Bodies of Perſons who are ei- 
ther dead or abſent. 

I ſhall diſmiſs this Paper, with a Story out of Fo/e- 
pbus, not ſo much for the Sake of the Story itſelf, as 
for the moral Reflexions with which the Author con- 
cludes it, and which I ſhall here ſet down in his own 
Words. Glaphyra, the Daughter of King Archelaus, 
after the Death of her two firſt Huſbands (being mar- 
ried to a third, who was Brother to her firit Huſband, 


| and ſo paſſionately in Love with her, that he turned off 


his former Wife to make room for this Marriage) had 
a very odd kind of a Dream. She fancied that ſhe ſaw 
her firſt Huſband coming towards her, and that ſhe em- 
braced him with great Tenderneſs, who in the midſt 
of the Pleaſures he expreſt at the Sight of him, 
reproached her after the following manner: Glaphyra, 
ſays he, thou haſt made good the old Saying, that 
Women are not to be truſted. Was I not the Huſband 
of thy Virginity ? Have I not Children by thee? How 
couldſt thou forget thy Love ſo far, as to enter into a 
ſecond Marriage, and after that into a Third; nay, to 
take for thy Huſband a Man who has ſo ſhamefully 
crept into the Bed of his Brother ? However, for the 
ſake of our paſs'd Loves, I thall free thee from thy 
preſent Reproach, and make thee mine for ever. Gla- 
thyra told this Dream to ſeveral Women of her Ace 
quaintance, and died ſoon after. I thought this Story 
might not be impertinent in this Place: Beſides that, 
the Example deſerves to be taken Notice of, as it con- 
tains a moſt certain Proof of the Immortality of the 
Soul, and of divine Providence. If any Man thinks 
theſe Facts incredible, let him enjoy bis own Opinion 
himſelf, but let him not diſturb the Opinion of others, 
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who by Inſtances of this Nature are excited to the 


Study of Virtue. | 
SpECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 110. L. 


APPEARANCES. 


HREMYLUS, who was an old and good Man, 
and withal exceeding poor, being defirous to leave 
ſome Riches to his Son, conſults the Oracle of Apollo 
upon the Subject. The Oracle bids him follow the 
firſt Man he ſhould ſee coming out of the Temple. 
The Perſon he chanced to ſee, was to Appearance an 
old ſordid blind Man; but upon his following him from 
Place to Place, he at laſt found by his own Confeſſion, 
that he was Plutus the God of Riches, and that he was 
Juſt come out of the Houſe of a Miſer. Plutus further 
told him, that when he was a Boy, he uſed to declare, 
that as ſoon as he came to Age, he would diſtribute 
Wealth to none but virtuous and juſt Men ; upon 
which Jupiter conſidering the Conſequences of ſuch a 
Reſolution, took his Sight away from him, and left 
him to ſtrole about in the World in the blind Condition 
wherein Chremylus beheld him. With much ado Chre- 
mylus prevailed with him to go to his Houſe, where 
he met an old Woman in a tatter'd Raiment, who had 
been his Gueſt for many Years, and whoſe Name was 
Poverty. The old woman refuſing to turn out fo 
eaſily as he would have her, he threatened not only to 
baniſh her his own Houſe, but out of all Greece, if ſhe 
made any more Words about the Matter. Powerty, on 
this Occaſion, pleads her own Cauſe very nofably, 
and repreſents to her old Landlord, that ſhould ſhe be 
driven out of the Country, all their Trade, Arts, and 
Sciences would be driven out with her ; and that if 
every one was rich, they would never be ſupply'd with 
thole Pomps, Ornaments, and Conveniencies of Life 
which made Riches deſirable. She likewiſe repie- 
ſented to him the ſeveral Advantages ſhe beſtowed 
3 her Votaries in regard to their Shape, their 
ealth, and their Activity, by preſerving them from 
Gouts, Dropſies, Unwieldineſs and Intemperance. But 
Whatever ſhe had to ſay for herſelf, ſhe was at ow 
| force 
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Forced to troop off. Chremylus immediately confidered 
how he might reflore Plutus to his Sight, and in order 
$o it, conveyed him to the Temple of Æſculapius, who 
as famous for Cures and Miracles of this Nature. By 
this Means the Deity recovered his Eyes, and began 
to make a right Uſe of them, by enriching every one 
that was diſtinguiſhed by Piety towards the Gods, and 
Juſtice towards Men; and at the ſame Time by taking 
away his Gifts from the Impious and Undeſerving. 
This produces ſeveral merry Incidents, till in the laſt 
\& Mercury deſcends with great Complaints from the 
Gods, that fince the good Men were grown rich, they 
had received no Sacrifices, which is confirmed by a 
Prieſt of Jupiter, who enters with a Remonſtrance, 
that ſince this late Innovation, he was reduced to a 
ſtarving Condition, and could not live upon his Office, 
Chremylus, who in the Beginning of the Play was re- 
ligious in his Poverty, concludes it with a Propoſal 
which was reliſhed by ali the good Men who were 
grown rich as himſelf, that they ſhould carry Plutus 
in a ſolemn Proceſſion to the Temple, and inſtal him 
in the Place of Jupiter. | 
This Allegory inſtructed the Athenians in two Points, 
firſt as it indicated the Conduct of Providence in its or- 
dinary Diſtributions of Wealth, and in the next Place, 
3 it ſhewed the great Tendency of Riches to corrupt 
the Morals of thoſe who poſſeſſed them. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 464. C. 


APPETITES. 


e Eo now in the Sixty-fifth Year of my Ape, and 


th Wy Life: But how is it, Sir, that my Appetites are in- 
te reaſed upon me with the Loſs of Power to gratify 
e- em? I write this like a Criminal, to warn E 
ed J enter upon what Reformation they pleaſe to make 
it in themſelves in their Youth, and not expect they ſhall 
m be capable of it from a fond Opinion that ſome have 


ltes, they will leave us. It is far otherwiſe; I am 
| now 


/ 


having been the greater Part of my Days a Man of 
it leaſure, the Decay of 17 Faculties is a Stagnation of 


ut Netten ia their Mouths, that if we do not leave our De- 
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on any worthy Action done my Country; if J had lai 
Tous Offspring, with which in the regular Way of Lit 
ture you muſt propoſe, that no one ſet his Heart ups 


what 1s tranſient ; that Beauty grows wrinkled while ve 
are gazing at it. The witty Man ſinks into an H 


changing. Thus he is in the Space of ten or filtee 


upon the-ſame Kind of Errors which he himſelf wi 
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now as vain in my Dreſs, aud as flippant if I ſee of 
pretty Woman, as when in my Youth I ſtood upulif 
the Bench in the Pit to ſurvey the whole Circle of Beau 
ties. The Folly is fo extravagant with me, and I go oli 
with ſo little Check of my 1 or Reſignation 

them, that I can aſſure you, I very often, merely 
entertain my own Thoughts, ſit with my SpeCtack 
on, writing Love letters to the Beauties that han 
been long fince in their Graves. This is to warm nn 
Heart with the faint Memory of Delights which wer 
once agreeable to me; but how much happier  woul 
my Life have been now, if I could have looked bad 


out that which I have profuſed in Luxury and Wu. 
tonneſs, in Acts of Generolity and Charity? 1 hart 
lived a Batchelor to this Day; and inſtead of a nune 


I might pollibly have delighted myſelf, I have only f 
amuſe myſelf with the Repetition of old Stories an 
Intrigues, which no one will believe Jever was colr 
erned in. I do not know whether you have treateſ 
it or not, but you cannot fall upon-a better Subj 
than that of the Art of growing old: In ſuch a Lag 


mouriſt imperceptibly, for want of reflecting that a 
Things around him are in a Flux, and confinuall 


Years, ſurrounded by a new Set of People, whok 
Manners are as natural to them as his Delights, Me 
thod of thinking, and Mode of living, were forme!) 
to him and his Friends: But the Miſchief is, he lod 


guilty of, with an Eye of Scorn, and with that {ol 
of III-will which Men entertain againſt each other 10 
different Opinions. Thus a crazy Conſtitution, and 
uneaſy Mind, is fretted with vexatious Paſſions, 
young Men doing fooliſhly what it is Folly to co # 
all. Dear Sir, this is my preſent State of Mind; 
hate thoſe I ſhould laugh at, and envy thoſe 1 fhoul 


contemn, The Time of Youth and vigorous * 
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hood paſſed the Way in which J have diſpoſed of it, is 
attended with theſe Conſequences ; but to thoſe who 
live and paſs away Life as they ought, all Parts of it 
are equally pleaſant, only the Memory of good and 
S worthy Actions, is a Feaſt which muſt give a quicker 
Reliſh to the Soul, than ever it could taſte in the higheft 
Enjoyments or Jollities of Youth. As for me, if I fir 
down in my great Chair, and begin to ponder, the 
Vagaries of a Child are not more ridiculous than the 
Circumſtances which are heaped up in my Memory ; 
fine Gowns, Country Dances, Ends of Tunes, inter- 
rupted Converſations, and Midnight Quarrels, are what 
muſt neceffarily compoſe my Sohloquy. I beg of you 
to print this, that ſome Ladies of my Accquaintance, 
andmy Years, may be perſuaded to wear warm Night- 
caps this cold Seaſon, and that my old Friend FackTau- 
dry may buy him a Cane, and not limp with the Air of 
a Strut. I muſt add to all this, that if it were not for 
one Pleaſure,” which 1 thought a very mean one till 
of very Iate Years, I ſhould have 'no one great Satis- 
faction left; but if T live to the 1oth of March 1714, 
and all my Securities are good, I ſhall be worth fifty 
thouſand Pounds. 1 
Jam, Sir, | 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
| Ick ArTERDAY. 
1 pt SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 260. T. 


| Nature has implanted in us two very ſtrong De- 
fires. Hunger for the Preſervation of the Individual, 
and Luſt for the Support of the Species; or, to ſpeak 
more intelligibly, the former to continue our own Per- 
ſons, and the latter to introduce others into the World. 
According as Men behave themſelves with regard to 
thoſe Appetites, they are above or below the Beaſts of 
the Field which are incited by them without Choice og 
keflection. But reaſonable Creatures correct their In- 
centives, and improve them into elegant Motives of 
Friendſhip and Society. It is chiefly from this homely 
Foundation, that we are- under the Neceſſity of ſeek- 
ing for the agreeable Companion and honourable 
Mliftreſs, By the Cultivation of Art and Reaſon, our 
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Wants are made Pleaſures, and the Gratification of our 
Deſires, under proper Reſtrictions, a Work no way be. 
low our nobleſt Faculties: The wiſeſt Man may main- 
tain his Character, and yet. confider in what Manner 
he ſhall beſt entertain his Friend or divert his Miſtreſs : 
Nay, it is ſo far from being a Degradation to him, that 
he can in no other Inſtance ſhew fo true a .Tafte of his 
Life or his Fortune. What concerns one of the above- 
mentioned Appetites, as it is elevated into Love, I 
- ſhall have abundant Occaſion to diſcourſe of, before 
I have provided for the numberleſs Crowd of Damſels 
4 have propoſed to take care of. The Subject of the 
preſent Paper, ſhall be that Part of Society which owes 
its Beginning to the common Neceſſity of Hunger, 
When that is conſidered as the Support of our Being, 
we may take in under the fame Head, Thirſt alſo, other- 
wiſe when we are purſuing the Glutton, the .Drunkard 
may make his Eſcape. The true Choice of our Diet 
and our Companions. at it, ſeems to conſiſt in that 
which contributes, moſt to Chearfulneſs and Refreſh- 
ment: And theſe are. beſt conſulted by Simplicity in 
the Food and Sincerity in the Company. By this 
Rule, are in the firſt Place excluded from Pretence to 
Happineſs, all Meals of State and Ceremony which 
are performed in dumb Show and greedy Sullenneſs, 
At the Boards of the Great, they fay, you ſhall have 
a Number attending with as great Habits and Coun- 
tenances as the Gueits, which Circumſtance only mult 
deſtroy the whole Pleaſure of the Repaſt: For if ſuch 
Attendants are introduced for the Dignity of their Ap- 
pearance, modeſt Minds are ſhocked by conſidering 
them as Spectators, or elſe look upon them as Equals, 
for whoſe, Servitude they are in a kind of Sufferity. 
It may be here added, that the ſumptuous Side-board. 
to an ingenious Eye, has more the Air of an Altar than 
a Table. The next abſurd way of enjoying ourſelves 
at Meals is, where the Bottle is ply'd without being 
call'd for, where Humour takes Place of Appetite, 
and the good Company are too dull or too metry te 
know any Enjoyment of their Senſes, _ 

Tho? this Part of Time is abſolutely neceſſary to 


ſuſtain Life, it muſt be alſo conſider d, that Life 11 
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J to the endleſs Being of Man, but what a Meal is to 
W:his Life, not valuable for itſelf but for the Purpoſes 
Wof it. If there be any Truth in this, the Expence of 
Wnany Hours this way is ſomewhat unaccountable, and 
placing too much Thought either in too great _ 
tuouſneſs and Elegance in this Matter, or wallowing in 
Noiſe or Riot at it, are both, tho' not equally unac- 
ountable. I have often conſider'd thoſe different Peo- 
ple with very great Attention, and always ſpeak of 
them with the Diſtinction of the Eaters and Swallow- 
Vers. The Eaters ſacrifice all their Senſe and Under- 


ſtanding to this Appetite . The Swallowers hurry them- 
© WE: lves out of both, without pleaſing this or any other 
i ppetite at all. The latter are improved Brutes, the 
& bormer degenerated Men. I have ſometimes thought 
. ir could not be improper to add to my dead and living 


rd Men, Perſons in an intermediate State of Humanity, 
let under the Appellation of Dozers. The Dozers are 2 
Set, who inſtead of keeping their Appetites in Sub- 
jection live in Subjection to them: Nay, they 
are ſo truly Slaves to them, that they _ at too 
preat a Diſtance ever to come into their Preſence, 
Within my own Acquaintance, I know thoſe that I 
dare ſay have forgot that they ever were hungry, 
and are no leſs Strangers to Thirſt and Wearineſs, who 
are beholding to Sauces for their Food, and to their 
Food for their Wearineſs. 1 5 
| have often wondered, conſidering the excellent 
and choice Spirits that we have among our Divines, 
that they do not think of putting vicious Habits into a 
more contemptible and unlovely 4 than they do at 
preſent ; ſo many Men of Wit and Spirit, as there are 
n facred Orders, have it in their Power to make the 
Falhion of their Side. The Leaders in human So- 
dety, are more effectually prevailed upon this way 
Han can eafily be imagined. I. have more 
an one in my Thoughts capable of doing this 
anſt all the Oppoſition of the moſt Witty as well as 


% e molt Voluptuous. There may be poſlibly more 
4 Keptable Subjects, but ſure there are none more uſe- 
elf ul. It is viſible, that tho* Mens Fortunes, Circum- 


ſunces, and Pleaſures, give them Prepoſſeſſions too ſtrong 
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to regard any mention either of Puniſhments or Ref 
wards, they will liften to what makes them inconfiel 
rable or mean in the Imagination of others, and hl 
degrees in their own. |. 
It is certain ſuch Topics are to be touched upon i 
this Light we mean, only by Men of the moſt confi 
ſummate Prudence, as well as excellent Wit: Full 
theſe Diſcourſes are to be made, (if made to run int 
Example,) before ſuch as have their Thoughts more il 
tent upon the Propriety than the Reafon of the D 
courſe. What indeed leads me into this way of think 
ing is, that the laſt Thing I read, was a Sermon i 
the learned Dr. South, upon the Ways of Pleaſantneif 
This amiable Diſcourſe was made at Court, where the 
Preacher was too wiſe a Man not to believe the great 
Argument in that Place, againſt the Pleaſures then i 
vogue, muſt be, that they loſt greater Pleaſures by pro 
ſecuting the Courſe they were in. The charmin 
Diſcourſe has in it whatever Wit or Wiſdom can pu 
together. This Gentleman has a Talent of makin 
all his Faculties bear to the great End of his hallowet 
Profeſſion. Happy Genius! He is a better Man fit 
being a Wit. The beſt way to praiſe this Author, | 
to quote him; and Ithink I may defy any Man n 
fay a greater thing of him, or his Ability, than tha 
there are no Paragraphs in the whole Diſcourſe T-ſpeit 
of, below e theſe which follow. 
After having recommended the Satisfaction of tit 
Mind, and the Pleaſures of the Conſcience, he proceed; 
An ennobling Property of it is, That it is ſuch a Plas 
ure, as never ſatiates or wearies ; for it properly af 
feds the Spirits, and Spirits feel no Wearineſs, as bein 
privileged from the Cauſes of it. But can the Epicut 
fay fo + any of the Pleaſures that he ſo much. doats upon 
Do they not expire while they ſatisfy, and often a fen 
Minutes Refreſhment, determine in Loathing and Ur 
*quietneſs.” Hew:-ſhort is the interval between a Pledſul 
and a Burthen ? How undiſcernible is the Tranfitih 
from one to the other? Pleaſure dwells no longer upon th 
{poetite than the Neceſſity of Nature, which are quick 
and enſily provided for, and then all that follows u, 
Load and an Oppreſſion. Every Merſel to a ſatisfy 
| | 
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4 unger, is only a new Labour toa tired Digeſtion + Every 
2 Draught to him that has quench'd his Thirſt, is but a fur- 
ber quenching of Nature, and a. Proviſion for Rheum 
£ ind Diſeaſes ; a drowning of the Quickneſs and 
F {tivity of the Spirits. | 
= He that prolongs his Meals, and ſacrifices his Time as 
el as bis Conweniencies to his Luxury, how quickly does 
e outfit his Pleaſures © And then how is all the follow- 
nine diſpoſed upon Ceremony and Surfeits ? Till at 
14 . 551d 
US/-ngth after à long Fatigue of _— and drinking, and 
ub ling, he concludes the great Work of dining genteely, 
Wand /o makes-a Shift to riſe from Table, that he may lye 
aon upon his Bed; when after he has ſlept himſelf into 
me Uſe of himſelf, by much ado he ſtaggers to his Table 


gain, and there acts over again the ſame hrutiſh Scene: 


tween ſleeping and. waking, which, what Pleaſure it 
M10 Scan be, is hard to conceive : All that is of it dwells upon 
| DUB e Tip of bis tongue, and within the Compaſs of his Pa- 
akin te. 4 worthy Prize for a Man to purchaſe with the 
Liſs of bis Time, his Reaſon, and himſelf. 


APPLAUSE. 


Have often wonder'd that the Fews ſhould conceive 

ſuch a worthleſs Greatneſs for the Deliverer whom 
they expected, as to dreſs him up in external Pomp 
and Pageantry, and repreſent him to their Imagina- 
tion, as making Havock of his Creatures, and acting 
with the poor Ambition of a Cæſar or an Alexander. 
How much more illuſtrious doth he appear in his real 
Character, when conſider'd as the Author of univerſal 
Behevolence among Men, as refining our Paſlions, ex- 
ating our Nature, giving us vaſt Ideas of Immorta- 
ty, and teaching us a Contempt of that little ſhowy 
Grandeur, wherein the Jews made the Glory of the 
"fab to conſiſt, 7 

Nothing (ſays Longinus) can be great, the Contempt 
if which is great. The Poſſeſſion of W ealth and Riches, 
cannot give a Man a Title to Greatneſs, becauſe it 


So that he paſſes his whole Life in a dozed Condition, be- 
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is look'd upon as a Greatneſs of Mind, to contem i 
theſe Gifts of Fortune, and to be above the Deſire of 
them. I have been therefore inclined to think, tha: 
there are greater Men who lye concealed among the 
Species, than thoſe who come out and draw upon them. 
ſelves the Eyes and Admiration of Mankind. Virgil 
would never have been heard of, had not his domeſiick 
Misfortunes drawn him out of his Obſcurity, and 
brought him to Rome. : 
If we ſuppoſe that there are Spirits and Angels who 
look into the Ways of Men, as it is highly probably 
there are, both from Reaſon and Revelation, how dif- 
ferent are the Notions which they entertain of us, from 
thoſe which we are apt to form of one another ? Were 
they to give us in their Catalogue of ſuch Worthies 2 
are now living, how different would it be from that 
which any of our Species could draw up. 
We are dazzled with the Pleaſure of Titles, the 
Oſtentation of Learning, the Noiſe of Victories. They, 
on the contrary, fee the Philoſopher in the Cottage, 
who poſleſſes his Soul in Patience and Thankfulneſs, 
under the Preſſures of what little Minds call Poverty 
and Diftreſs. They do not look for great Men at the 
Head of Armies, or among the Pomps of the Court, 
but often find them out in Shades and Solitudes, in the 
private Walks and By-ways of Life. The Evening 
Walk of a wiſe Man, is more illuſtrious in their 
Sight, than the March of a General at the Head ot 
an hundred thouſand Men A Contemplation of God: 
Works, a voluntary Act of Juſtice to our own Detr- 
ment, a generous Concern for the Good of Mankind, 
Tears that are ſhed in filence for the Miſery of others, 
a private Defire of Reſentment broken and fubdued, 
in ſhort, an unfeigned ILxerciſe of Humility, or any 
other Virtue, are ſuch Actions as are glorious in thei! 
Sight, 'and denominate Men great and reputable. 
The moſt famous among us, are often looked upon 
with Pity and Contempt, or with Indignation ; while 
thoſe who are moſt obſcure among their own Species, 
are regarded with Love, with Approbation, and 
- Eſteem. 
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The Moral of the preſent Application amounts to 
this, that we ſhould not be led away by the Cenfures 
and Applauſes of Men, but confider the Figure that 
every Perſon will make at that Time, when Wiſdom 
ſhall be juſtified by her Children, and nothing paſs for 

reat and illuſtrious, which is not an Ornament and 
Perfection to human Nature. 

The Story of Gyges,. the rich Lydian Monarch, is a 
memorable Inſtance to our preſent Purpoſe. The Ora- 
| cle being aſked. by Gyges who was the happieſt Man, 
replied, Aglaus: Gyp::, who expected to have heard him- 
ſelf named upon this Occaſion, was much ſurprized, and 
very curious to know who this Aglaus ſhould be. After 
much Enquiry, he was found to be a poor Countryman, 
who employed all his Time in cultivating a Garden, 
and a few Acres of Ground about his Houſe. 

Cooley's agreeable Relation of the Story, ſhall cloſe 
this Day's Speculation. 


Thus Aglaus, (a Man unknown to Men) 
But the Gods know, and therefore low'd him then; 
Thus liv'd obſcurely, then without a Name, 
Aglaus now conſign'd Peternal Fame: 
For Gyges, the rich King, wicked and great, 
Preſum'd at wiſe Apollo's Delphic Seat ; 
Preſum'd to aſt, Oh thou, the whole World's Eye, 
See ſt thou a Man, that happier is than I ? 
The God, who ſcorn'd to flatter Man, reply d, 
Aglaus happier is. But Gyges cry d, 
In a proud Rage, who can that Aglaus be ? 
We babe hear d as yet of no ſuch King as be; 
And true it was, through the whole Earth around, 
No King of ſuch a Name was to be found. 
Is ſome old Hero, of that Name alive? 
Who his high Race does from the Gods derive : 
Ie it ſome mighty Gen'ral who has done 
Wonders in Fight, and Godlike Honours won ? 
Is it ſome Man of endleſs Wealth ? ſaith he, 
None, none of theſe ; who can this Aglaus be? 
After long Search, and vain Enquiries paſt, ” 
In an abſcure Arcadian Vale at laſt : 

F 4 (TY 
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(Th' Arcadian Life has always ſhady been ) 

Near Sopho's T own, (which he but once had ſeen) 

This Aglaus, who Monarch's Envy drew 

Whoſe Happineſs the Gods flood Witneſs to; 

This mighty Aglaus was lab'ring found, 

With bis own Hands, in his own little Ground, 

So, gracious God, (if it may lawful be) 

Among thoſe fooliſh Gods to mention thee ; 

So let me act on ſuch a private Stage, 

The laſt dull Scenes of my declining Age, 

After long Toils and Vovages in wain, 

This quiet Port, let my to/s'd Veſſel gain; 

Of heawv'nly Reſt, this Earneſt to me lend, 

Let my Life ſleep, and learn to lowe her End. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 616. 


ARCADIAN. 
AVING convey'd my Reader into the F airy 


or Paſtoral Land; and informed him what man- 
ner of Life the Inhabitants of that Region lead, I ſhall 
in this Day's Paper, give him ſome Marks whereby 
he may diſcover whether he is impoſed upon by thoſe 
who pretend to be of that Country ; or, in other Words, 
what are the Characteriſtics of a true Arcadian. 
From the foregoing Account of the Paſtoral Life, 
we may diſcover, that Simplicity is neceſſary in the 
Character of Shepherds. Their Mind muſt be ſup- 
poſed fo rude and uncultivated, that nothing but what 
is plain and unaffected can come from them. Never- 
theleſs we are not obliged to repreſent them dull and 
ſtupid, ſince fine Spirits were undoubtedly in the World, 
before Arts were invented to poliſh and adorn them, 
We may therefore introduce them with good Senle, 
and even with Wit, provided thezr manner of thinking 
be not too gallant or refined : For all Men, both the 
rude and polite, think and conceive Things the ſame 
way, (Truth being eternally the ſame to all) though 
they expreſs them very differently. For here lies the 
Difference : Men who by long Study and Experience, 
have reduced their Ideas to certain Claſſes, and con- 
hider the general Nature of Things from Particulars, 
| | expreſs 
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© expreſs their Thoughts after a more conciſe, lively, 
and ſurpriſing Manner. Thoſe who have little Expe- 
© rience, and cannot abſtract; deliver their Sentiments 
in plain Deſcriptions, by Circumſtances, and thoſe 
© Obſervations which either ſtrike upon the Senſes, or 
are the firſt Motions of the Mind; and tho' the for- 
mer raiſes our Admiration more, the latter gives more 
© Pleaſure, and ſooth us more naturally. Thus a courtly 
Lover may ſay to his Miſtreſs, 


With thee for ever I in Woods could reſt, 
Where never human Foot the Ground hath preſt - 
Thou een from Dungeons Darkneſs can'ſt exclude, 


And from a Deſart baniſh Solitude. . 
A Shepherd will content himſelf to fay the ſame 


thing more ſimply. 


Come, Roſalind, Oh! come, for without thee, 
What Pleaſure can the Country hawve for me ? 


Again, ſince Shepherds are not allow'd to make deep 
Refletions, the Addreſs requir'd is fo to relate an Af- 
fair, that the Circumſtances put together, ſhall cauſe 
the Reader to reflect. Thus by one delicate Circum- 


lance, Corydon tells Alexis that he is the fineſt Song- 


ter of the Country- 


Of ſeven Jan Jos: a mellow Pipe I have, 
Which with his dying Breath Damætas gave; 
And ſaid, this Corydon, I leave to thee, 

For only thou deſery/ſt it after me, | 


As in another Paſtoral Writer, after the ſame Man- 
r a Shepherd informs us how much his Miſtreſs 
kes him. | 


As I to cool me-bath'd one ſultry Day, 

Fond Lydia Iurking in the Sedges lay ; | 
The Wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in Haſte to fy, 
Vet often ſrapp'd and often turned ber Rye. 


If ever a Reflection be pardonable in Paſtorals, it is 
vhen the Thought is ſo obvious, that it comes eaſily 
to he Mind; as in the following admirable Improve- 
ment of Virgil and Theocritus. | 
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Fair is my Flock, nor yet uncomely I, 

If liquid Fountains flatter not. And why 
Shou'd liquid Fountain flatter us, yet ſhow 
 Thebordering Flow'rs leſs beauteous than they grow? 


- A ſecond Characteriſtic of a true Shepherd, i; 
Simplicity of Manners and Innocence. This is ſo ob— 
vious from what I have before advanced, that it would 
be but a Repetition to inſiſt upon it. I ſhall only re- 
mind the Reader, that as the paſtoral Life is ſuppoſed 
to be where Nature is not much depraved, Sincerity 
and Truth will greatly run through it. Some flight 
Tranſgreſſions for the Sake of Variety may be admit- 
ted, which in effe& will only ſerve to ſet off the Sim- 


| roty of it in general. I cannot better illuſtrate this 


ule, than by the following Example of a Swain who 
found his Miſtreſs aſleep. 


Once Delia ſlept on eaſy Moſs reclin d, 

Her lovely Limbs half bare, and rude the Wind; 
1 ſmooth'd her Coats, and ſtole of awry Kiſs, 
Condemn me, Shepherd, if I did amiſs. 


A third Sign of a Swain is, that ſomething of Re- 


-bgion, and even Superſtition, is part of his Chatacter. 


For I find that thoſe who have lived eaſy Lives in the 
Country, and contemplated the Works of Nature, live 
in the greateſt Awe of their Author. Nor doth this 
Humour prevail leſs than of old: Our Peaſants 2 
fincerely believe the Tales of Goblins and Fairies, 
as the Heathens thoſe of Fauns, Nymphs and Satyrs 


Hence we find the Works of Virgil and Theocritus 
_— with Left-handed Ravens, blaſted Oaks, 


itch-crafts, evil Eyes, and the like. And I obſerve 
with great Pleaſure, that our Engliſh Author of the 


Paſtorals I have quoted, hath practiſed this Secret with 
admirable Judgment. 1 


FE ſhall yet add another Mark, which may be ob- 
ſerved very often in the above nam'd Poets, which | 
agreeable to the Character of Shepherds, and allied 


nearly to Superſtition ; I mean the Uſe of proverbiil 
. Sayings. I take the common Similitudes in Paſtorals, 


to be of the proverbial Order, which are fo * 
| ev 
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that it is needleſs, and would be tireſome to quote them · 
| ſhall only take Notice upon this Head, that it is 
a nice Piece of Art to raiſe a Proverb above the vulgar 
Stile, and ſtill keep it eaſy and unaffected. Thus the 
old Wiſh of God reft his Soul is finely turned. | 


Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the Shepherd's Friend, 
Eternal Bleſſings on his Shade attend. 
GuaRDIaN, Vol. I. No. 23. 


ARCHITECTURE: 


AVING already ſhewn how the Fancy is af- 
fected by the Works of Nature, and afterwards 
conſider'd in general both the Works of Nature and of 
Art, how. they may mutually aſſiſt and compleat each 
other, in forming ſuch Scenes and Proſpects as are 
moſt apt to delight the Mind of the Beholder, I ſhall 


in this Paper throw. together ſome Reflections on that 
- particular Art which has a more immediate Tendency 


than any other, to produce thoſe primary Pleaſures of 
the Imagination, which have hitherto been the Subject 
of. this Diſcourſe, . The Art I mean, is that of Archi- 
tecture, which I ſhall conſider only with the Regard in 
which the. foregoing Speculations have placed it, with- 
out entering into thoſe Rules and Maxims which the 
great Maſters of Architecture have laid down and ex- 
plained at large, in numberleſs Treatiſes upon that 
Subject. | 

Greatneſs in the Works of Architecture may be con- 
iidered as relating to the Bulk and Body of the Struc- 
ture, or to the Matter in which it is built. As for the 
lirſt, we find the Antients, eſpecially among the eaſtern 
nee the World, infinitely ſuperior to the Mo- 
derns. | 

Not to mention the Tower of Babel, of which an 
od Author ſays, the Foundations were to be ſeen 
in his Time, which looked like a ſpacious Mountain. 
What could be more noble than the Walls of Babylon, 
ts hanging Gardens, and its Temple of Jupiter Be- 
lus that roſe a Mile high, by eight leveral Stories, each 
"ory a Furlong in Height, and on the Top of which 
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was the Babylonian Obſervatory. I might here likewiſe 
take notice of the huge Rock that was cut into the Fi- 

re of Semiramis, with the ſmaller Rocks that lay by 
it, in the Shape of tributary Kings; the prodigious Ba- 


ſon or artificial Lake, which took in the whole Eu- 


phrates, till ſuch Time as a new Canal was found for 
its Reception, with the ſeveral Trenches, through 
which that River was conveyed. I know there are Per- 
ſons who look upon ſome of theſe Wonders of Art as 
fabulous, but I cannot find any Ground for ſuch a Suſ- 


pieion, unleſs it be that we have no ſuch Works among 


us at preſent. There were indeed many greater Advan- 
tages for building in thoſe Times, and in that Part of 
the World, than have been met with ever ſince. The 
Earth was extremely fruitful, Men lived generally on 
Paſturage, which requires a much ſmaller Number of 
Hands than Agriculture. There were indeed few 
Trades to employ the buſy Part of Mankind, and fewer 
Arts and Sciences to give Work to Men of ſpeculative 


Tempers. And what is more than all the reſt, the 


Prince was abſolute, fo that when he went to War, he 
put himſelf at the Head of a whole People : As we find 
Semiramis leading her three Millions to the Field, and 
yet overpower'd by the Number of her Enemies, 'tis 
no Wonder therefore when ſhe was at Peace, and 
turned her whole Thoughts on Building, that ſhe could 
accompliſh ſuch great Works with ſuch prodigious 
Multitudes of Labourers : Beſides that in her Climate 
there was ſmall Interruption of Froſt and Winters, 
which make theſe northern Workmen lie half the 
Year idle ; I might mention too among the Benefits of 
theſe Climates, what the Hiſtorians fay of the Earth, 
that it ſweated out a Bitumen or natural Kind of Mor- 
tar, which is doubtleſs the ſame with that mention'd 
in Holy Writ, as contributing to the Structure of Ba- 
bel. Slime they uſed inflead of Mortar. * 

In Egypt we ſtill ſee their Pyramids, which anſwer 
to the Deſcriptions that have been made of them, and 
I queſtion not but a Traveller might find out the Re- 
mains of ſome Labyrinth that cover'd a whole Province, 
and had a hundred Temples diſpos'd among its ſeveral 
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The Wall of China is one of theſe eaſtern Pieces of 
& Magnificence, which makes a Figure even in the Ma 


= of the World, altho' an Account of it would have 


deen thought fabulous, were not the Wall itſelf ſtill 
We extant, 
We are oblig'd to Devotion for the nobleſt Build- 
@ ings that have adorn'd the ſeveral Countries of the 
World. It is this that has ſet Men to work on 
& Temples and Places of Worſhip, not only that 
they might, by the Magnificence of the Building, invite 
© the Deity to reſide within it, but that ſuch ſtupendious 
Works might at the fame Time, open the Mind to 
E vaſt Conceptions, and fit it to converſe with the Divi- 
W nity of the Place. For every thing that is majeſtic 
E imprints an Awe and Reverence on the Mind of 
the Beholder, and firikes it with the natural Greatneſs 
of the Soul. 

In the ſecond Place we are to conſider Greatneſs of 
Manner in Architecture, which has ſuch Force upon 
the Imagination, that a ſmall Building where it ap- 
pears, ſhall give the Mind nobler Ideas than one of 
twenty Times the Bulk, where the Manner is ordi- 
nary and little. Thus perhaps a Man would have 
been more aftoniſh'd with the majeſtick Air that ap- 
pear'd in one of Ly/ippus Statues of Alexander, tho 
no bigger than the Life, than he might have been with 
| Mount Atlas, had it been cut into the Figure of the 
Hero, according to the Propoſal of Phydias, with a 
River in one Hand, and a City in the other. 

Let any one reflect on the Diſpoſition of Mind 
he finds himſelf in, at his firſt Entrance into the Pan- 
theon at Rome, and how the Imagination is filled with 
ſomething great and amazing ; and at the ſame Time, 
conſider how little in Proportion he is affected with 
the Infide of a Gothick Cathedral, tho' it be hve Times 
larger than the other, which can ariſe from nothing 
elle but the Greatneſs of the Manner in the one, and 
the Meanneſs in the other. | 

have ſeen an Obſervation upon this Subject in a 
French Author, which very much pleaſed me ; it is 
Monſieur Freat's Parallel of the antient and 3 ; 
| Chi-; 
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Architecture. I ſhall give it the Reader with the ſame 
Terms of Art he has made uſe of. I am obſerving 
(fays he) a Thing, which in my Opinion is very cu- 
rious, whence it proceeds, that in the ſame 2 
of Superficies, the one Manner ſeems great and mag: 
nificent, and the other poor and trifling; the Reaſon 
is fine and uncommon. 1 ſay then, to introduce into 
Architecture this Grandeur of Manner, wrought fo to 
proceed, that the Diviſion of the principal Members 
of the Order may conſiſt of but few Parts, that they 
be all great and. of a bold and ample Relievo and 
Swelling; and that the Eye beholding nothing little 
or mean, the Imagination may be more vigourouſſy 
touched, and affected with the Work that ftands be- 
fore it. For example, in a Cornice, if the Gola or 
the Cynation of the Corona, the Coping, the Modil- 
lions or Dentilli, make a noble Shew by their graceful 
Projections, if we ſee none of that ordinary Confuſion 
which is the Reſult of thoſe little Cavities, Quarter 
Rounds of the Aſtragal, and I know not hov! many 
other intermingled Particulars, which produce no Et- 
fect in great and maſſy Works, and which very un- 
profitably- take up-Place to the Prejudice of the prin- 
cipal Member, it is moſt certain that this Manner will 
appear ſolemn and great; as on the- contrary, that it 
will have but a poor and mean Effect, where there i; 
a Redundancy. of thoſe ſmaller Ornaments, which di- 
vide and ſcatter the Angles of Sight into ſuch a Multi- 
tude of Rays, ſo preſſed together, that the whole wil 
appear but a Confuſion. | 
Among all the Figures in ArchiteQure, there are 
none that have a greater Air than the Concave and the 
Convex, and we find in all the antient and modern 
Architecture, as well in the remote Parts of China, 
as in Countries nearer home, that round Pillars and 
vaulted Roofs make a great Part of thoſe Buildings, 
which are deſign'd for oo and Magnificence. The 
Reaſon I take to be, becauſe in thoſe Figures we ge- 
nerally ſee more of the Body, than in thoſe of other 
Kinds. There are indeed Figures of Bodies, where 
in the Eye may take in two Thirds of the Surface, 
but as in ſuch Bodies the Sght muſt ſplit upon ſeveril 
f Angles 
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Angles, it does not take in one uniform Idea, but ſe- 
veral Ideas of the ſame Kind. Look upon the Outſide 
of a Dome, your Eye half ſurrounds it; look up 
into the Inſide, and at one Glance you have all the 
Proſpet of it. The intire Concavity falls into your 
Eye at once, the Sight being at the Centre that col- 
lects and gathers into it the Lines of the whole Cir- 
cumference. In a ſquare Pillar the Sight often takes 
in but a fourth Part of the Surface, and in a ſquare 
Concave- muſt move up and: down to- the different 
Sides, before it is Maſter of all the inward Surface. 
For this Reaſon the Fancy is.infinitely more ſtruck with 
the View of the open Air, and Skies that paſſes 
through an Arch, than what comes-through a Square, 


or any other F _ The Figure of a Rainbow does 


not contribute leſs to its Magniticence, than the Co- 


lour to its Beauty, as it is very pathetically deſcribed 
by the Son of Sirach Look upon the Rainbow, and 
praiſe him that made it, very beautiful is it in its 
Brightneſs ; it encompaſſes the Heavens with a glorious 
Circle, and the Hands of the moſt High have bended it. 

Having thus ſpoken of that Greatneſs which affects 


the Mind in Architecture, I might next ſhew the Plea- 


ſure that riſes in the Imagination, from what appears 
new and beautiful in this Art; but as every Beholder 
has naturally a greater Taſte of theſe two Perfections, 


in every Building which offers itſelf to his View, than 


of that which 1 have hitherto conſider'd; I ſhall not 
trouble my Reader with any Reflections upon it. It is 
ſuficient for my preſent Purpoſe to obſerve, that there 
is nothing in this whole Art which pleaſes the Imagi- 
nation, but as it is great, uncommon, or beautiful. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 415. C. 


ARGUMENTS. 


VOID Diſputes as much as poſſible, in order 


to appear eaſy and well bred in Converſation. 

You may aſſure yourſelf it requires more Wit, as well 
as more good Humour, to improve, rather than con- 
tradict the Notions of another; but if you are at any 
Time oblig'd to enter into an Argument, give your _ 
| ons 
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ſons with the utmoſt Coolneſs and Modeſty, two 
Things which ſcarce ever fail of making an Impreſ- 
ſion upon the Hearers. Beſides, if you are neither 
dogmatical, nor ſhew either by your Words or Actions, 
that you are full of yourſelf, all will the more heartily 
rejoice at your Victory; nay, ſhould you be pinched in 
your Argument, you may make your Retreat with 2 
good Grace : You were never poſitive, and are now 
glad to be better informed. This has made ſome ap- 
prove of the ſocratical way of Reaſoning, where 
while you ſcarce affirm any thing, you can hardly be 
caught in an Abſurdity ; and tho” poſſibly you are en- 
deavouring to bring over another to your Opinion, 
which is firmly fixed, you ſeem only to deſire Infor- 
mation from him. | 

In order to keep that Temper, which is ſo difficult, 
and yet fo neceſſary to obſerve, you may pleaſe to con- 
fider, that nothing can be more unjuft or ridiculous, 
than to be angry with another, becauſe he is not of 
your Opinion. The Intereſt, Educations, and Means 
by which Men attain their Knowledge, are ſo very 
different, that ir is impoſſible for all to think alike; 
and he has at leaſt as much Reaſon to be angry with 
you, as you with him. Sometimes to keep yourſelf 

cool, it may be of Service to aſk yourſelf fairly this 


Queſtion. What might have been your Opinion, had 


you all the Biafſes of Education and Intereſt your Ad- 
verſary may poſlibly have? But if you contend for the 
Honour of Victory alone, you may lay down this as 
an infallible Maxim, That you cannot make a more 
falſe Step, or give your Antagoniſts a greater Advan- 
tage over you, than by falling into a Paſtion. 

When an Argument is over, how many weighty 
Reaſons does a Man recollect, which his Heat and 
Violence made him utterly forget ? 

It is yet more abſurd to be angry with a man, be- 
cauſe he does not apprehend the Force of your Rea- 
ſons, or gives weak ones of his own. If you argue 
for Reputation, this makes your Victory the kn 25 
he is certainly in all Reſpects an Object of your Pity 
rather than Anger; and if he cannot comprehend 
what you do, you ought to thank Nature for her Fa- 

VOUuTrs, 
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yours, Who has given you ſo much the clearer Under- 
ſtanding. | 

You may pleaſe to add this Conſideration, That 
among your Equals no one values your Anger, which 
only preys upon its Maſter; and perhaps you may 
find it not very conſiſtent, either with Prudence or 
your Eaſe, to puniſh yourſelf whenever you meet with 
1 Fool or a Knave. 

Laſtly, if you propoſe to yourſelf the true End of 
Argument, which is Information, it may be a ſeaſona- 
ble Check to your Paſſion ; for if you ſearch purely 
aſter Truth, it will be almoſt indifferent to you where 
you find it. I cannot in this Place omit an Obſerva- 
tion which I have often made, namely, that nothing 
procures a Man more Eſteem and leſs Envy from the 
whole Company, than if he chooſes the Part of Mo- 
deration, without engaging directly on either Side in 
a Diſpute. This gives him the Character of Impar - 
tal, furniſhes him with an Opportunity of fifting 
Things to the Bottom, ſhewing his judgment, and 
ſometimes of making handſome Compliments to each 
of the contending Parties. 

| ſhall cloſe this Subject with giving you one Cau- 
ton, when you have gained a Victory, do not pulh it 
too far, it is ſufficient to let the Company and your 
Adrerſary ſee it is in your Power, but that you are too 
generous to make uſe of it. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 197. X. 


ASTRONOMY. 


N fair Weather, when my Heart is cheer'd, and J 
feel that Exaltation of Spirits which reſults frons 
Light and Warmth, joined with a beautiful Proſpect 
of Nature, I regard myſelf as one placed by the Hand 
of God in the midft of an ample Theatre, in which 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars, the Fruits alſo, and Ve- 
rtables of the Earth, perpetually changing their Po- 
itions, or their Aſpects, exhibit an elegant Entertain- 

nent to the Underſtanding as well as to the Eye. 
Thunder and Lightning, Rain and Hail, the paint- 
d Bow, and the — Comets, are ö 
| 1 this 
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this mighty Theatre. And the fable Hemiſphere 

ſtudded with Spangles, the blue Vault at Noon, the 

. Gildings, and rich Colours in the Horizon, 
look on as many ſucceſſive Scenes. 

When I conſider Things in this Light, methinks it 
is a fort of Impiety to have no Attention to the Courſe 
of Nature, and the Revolutions of the heavenly Bo- 
dies. To be regardleſs of thoſe Phenomena that are 
-placed within our View, on Purpoſe to entertain our 
Faculties, and diſplay the Wiſdom and Power of their 
Creator, is an Afﬀront to Providence of the ſame 
Kind, (I hope it is not impious to make ſuch a Simile) 
as it would be to a good Poet to ſet out his Play, with- 
out minding the Plot or Beauties of it. 

And yet how few are there who attend to the Dri 
ma of Nature, its artificial Structure, and thoſe admi- 
rable Scenes, whereby the Paſſions of a Philoſopher 
are gratefully agitated, and his Soul affected with the 
iweet Emotions of Joy and Surprize. 

How many Fox Hunters and rural Squires are to 
be found in Great Britain, who are ignorant that 
they have all this while lived in a Planet ; that the 
Sun is ſeveral thouſand Times bigger than the Earth, 
and that there are ſeveral other Worlds within our 
View, greater and more glorious than our own? Ay, 

but ſays ſome illiterate 2 I enjoy the World, 
and leave it to others to contemplate it, yes you 
eat and drink, and run ahout upon it, that is, you enjoy 
it as a Brute; but to enjoy it as a rational Being, i 
to know it, to be ſenſible of its Greatneſs and Beauty, 
to be delighted with its Harmony, and by theſe Re- 
flections to obtain juſt Sentiments of the almighty 
Mind that framed it. 

The Man, who. unembarraſs'd with vulgar Cates, 
leiſurely attends to the Flux of Things in Heaven, and 
on Earth, and obſerves. the Laws by which- they 
are govern'd, hath fecur'd to himſelf an eaſy and con- 
venient Seat, where he beholds with Pleaſure all that 
paſſes on the Stage of Nature, while thoſe about 
him are, ſome fait aſleep, and others ſtruggling fo! 

the higheſt Places, or turning their Eyes _ the 
| | | | ntetr 
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Entertainment prepared by Providence, to play at 
Puſh-pin with one another. 

Within this ample Circumference of the World, the 
glorious Lights that are hung on high, the Meteors in 
the middle Region, the various Livery of the Earth, 
and the Profuſion of good Things that diſtinguiſh the 
Seaſons, yields a Proſpect which annihilates all human 


Grandeur, | = 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 169. 


ATHEISM. 
Poms by which 1 mean a Diſbelief of 2 


ſupreme Being, and conſequently of a future 


State, under whatſoever Title it ſhelters itſelf, may 
likewiſe very reaſonably deprive a Man of Chearful- 
neſs of Temper. There is ſomething ſo particularly 
gloomy and offenſive to human Nature in the Proſpe& 
of Non-exiſtence, that ] cannot but wonder with many 
excellent Writers, how it is poſſible for a Man to out- 
live the Expectation of it. For my Part, I think the 
Being of. a God is ſo little to be doubted, that it is al- 
moit the only Truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a Truth, 
as we meet with in every Object, in every Occurrence, 
and in every Thought. If we look into the Charac- 


ters of this Tribe of Infidels, we generally find that 


they are generally made up of Pride, Spleen and Ca- 
vil: It is no Wonder that Men who are uneaſy 
to themſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the World; 
and how is it poſſible for a Man to be otherwiſe than 
uneaſy in himſelf, who is in danger every Moment 
of loſing his entire Exiſtence, and dropping into 
nothing ? ——— SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 381. I. 
There are two Conſiderations which are often urged 
againſt Atheiſts, and which they never yet can get 
over, The firſt is, the greateſt add moſt eminent Per- 
lons of all Ages have been againſt them, and always 
complied with the public Forms of Worſhip eſta- 
bliſh'd in their particular Countries, where there was 
nothing in them either derogatory to the Honour of 
* Being, or prejudicial to the good of Man- 
nd, 
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The Platos and Ciceros among the Antients, the 
Bacons and the Lockes among our Countrymen, are 
all Inſtances of what I have been ſaying ; not to men- 
tion any of the Divines, however celebrated, ſince our 
Adverſaries challenge all thoſe, as Men who have too 
much Intereſt in the Caſe of impartial Evidence. 

But what has been offer'd as a Conſideration of 
much more Weight, is not only the Opinion of the 
better Sort, but the general Conſent of Mankind to 
this great Truth, which I think could not poſſibly have 
come to paſs, but from one of the three following 
Reaſons ; either that the Idea of a God is innate and 
co-exiſtent with the Mind itſelf, or that this Truth is 
ſo very obvious, that it is diſcover'd by the firſt Exer- 
tion of Reaſon in Perſons of the moſt ordinary Capa- 
cities; or laſtly, it has been deliver'd down to us 
through all Ages by a Tradition from the firſt Man, 

The Atheiſts are equally confounded, to which ever 
of theſe three Cauſes we aſſign it; they have been fo 
piefſed by this lait Argument from the general Con- 
ſent, that after great Search and Pain, they pretend to 
have found out a Nation of Atheiſts, I meau that po- 
lite Nation the Hottentots. 1 

I dare not ſhock my Readers with a Deſcription of 
the Cuſtoms and Manners of theſe Barbarians, who 
are in every Reſpect ſcarce one Degree above Brutes ; 
having no Language among them but a confuſed Gat- 
ble, which is. neither well underſtood by themſelves or 
others. | | 

It is not however to be imagin'd, how much the 
og have gloried in theſe their good Friends and 
Alles, | | 

If we boaſt a Secrates.or a Seneca, they may now con- 
front them with theſe great Philoſophers the Hottentots. 

Tho' this Point has, not without Reaſon, been ſe- 
veral Times controverted, I ſee no more of Harm it 
could do Religion, if we ſhould entirely give them up 
this elegant Part of Mankind, | 

Methinks there is nothing more ſhews the Weak- 
neſs of their Cauſe, than that no Diviſion of their 
Fellow Creatures joins with them, but thoſe whom they 


themſelves own Reaſon has almoſt deſerted, and _— 
ave 
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have little elſe but their Shape, which can entitle them 
to 7 Place in the Species. 

Beſides theſe poor Creatures, there have now and 
then been Inſtances of a few crazed People in ſeveral 
Nations, who have denied the Exiſtence of a Deity. 

The Catalogue of theſe is very ſhort, even Vanini 
the moſt celebrated Champion for the Cauſe, profeſs'd 
before his Judges, that he believ'd the Exiſtence of a 
God, and taking a Straw, which lay before him on 
the Ground, aſſured them that alone was ſufficient to 
convince him of it; alledging ſeveral Arguments to 
prove that it was impoſſible Nature alone could create 
any thing. | | 
I was the other Day reading an Account of Caſimir 
Lyſzenſky, a Gentleman of Poland, who was convicted 
and executed for this Crime; the Manner of his Pun- 
ihment was very particular. As ſoon as his Body was 
burnt, his Aſhes were put inte a Cannon, and ſhot into 
the Air, towards Tartary. | 

Tam apt to believe, that if ſomething like this Me- 
thod of Puniſhment ſhould prevail in England, ſuch is 
the natural Good Senſe of the Britiſb Nation, that 
whether we ramm'd an Atheiſt down a great Gun, or 
pulyeriz'd our Infidels, as they do in Poland, we ſhould 
not have many Charges. 

I ſhould propoſe while our Ammunition laſted, that 
inſtead of Tartary we ſhould always keep two or three 
Cannons ready pointed towards the Cape of Good Hope, 
in order to ſhoot out Unbelievers into the Country of 
the Hottentots. 

In my Opinion a ſolemn judicial Death is too great 
an Honour for an Atheiſt, tho' J muſt allow the Me- 
thod of exploding him, practiſed in this eludicrous 
Kind of Martyrdom, has ſomething in it proper enough 
to the Nature of his Offence. 

' There is indeed a great ObjeQion againſt this Man- 
ner of treating them. Zeal for Religion is of ſo active 
a Nature, that it ſeldom knows where to reſt, for 
which Reaſon I am afraid, after having diſcharged 

our Atheiſts, we might poflibly think of ſhooting: off 
our SeQtaries ; and as one does not ſee the Viciſſi- 
tude of human Affairs, it might one Time or other 
| | come 
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come to a Man's own Turn to fly out of the Mouth of 
a demy Culverine. 

If any of my Readers imagine that I have treated 
theſe Gentlemen in too ludicrous a Manner, I muſt 
confeſs for my own Part, I think reaſoning againſt 
ſuch Unbelievers upon a Point that ſhocks the com- 
mon Senſe of Mankind, is doing them too great an 
Honour, giving them a Figure in the Eye of the 
World, and making People fancy that they have more 
in them than they really have. 2 

As for thoſe Perſons who have any Scheme of re- 
ligious Worſhip, I am for treating ſuch with the ut- 
moſt Tenderneſs, and ſhould endeavour to ſhew them 
their Error with the greateſt Temper and Humanity ; 
but as theſe Miſcreants are for throwing down Reli- 
gion in general, for ſtripping Mankind of what them- 
ſelves own is of excellent uſe in all great Societies, with- 
out once offering to eſtabliſh any thing in the Room of 
it, I think the beſt way of dealing with them, is to re- 
tort their own Weapons upon them, which are thoſe of 
Scorn and Mockery. CY 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 319. X. 


After having treated of thoſe falſe Zealots in Reli- 
gion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monſtrous Species 
of Men, who one would not think had any Exiſtence 
in Nature, were they not to be met with in ordinary 
Converſation.; I mean the Zealots in Atheiſm. One 


would fancy, that tho' they fall ſhort in every other. 


Reſpect of thoſe who make a Profeſſion of Religion, 
would at leaſt outſhine them in this Particular, and be 
exempt from that ſingle Fault which ſeems to grow 
out of the imprudent Fervours of Religion. But ſo 
it is, that Infidelity is propagated with as much Fierce- 
neſs and Contention, Wrath and Indignation, as if 
the Safety of Mankind depended upon it. There is 
ſomething ſo ridiculous and perverſe in this Kind of 
Zealots, that one does nor know how to ſet them out 
in their proper Colours. They are a fort of Game- 
ſters who are eternally upon the Fret, though they play 
for nothing ; they are perpetually teazing their F riends 


to come over to them, though at the ſame Time they 
al- 
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allow that neither of them ſhall get any thing by the 
Bargain. In ſhort the Zeal of {preading Atheiſm is, if 
poſſible, more abſurd than Atheiſm itſelf, 
Since I have mentioned this unaccountable Zeal 
E which appears in Atheiſts and Infidels, I muſt farther 
obſerve, that they are likewiſe in a moſt particular 
Manner poſſeſſed with the Spirit of Bigotry. They 
are wedded to Opinions full of Contradiction and Im- 
poſſibility, and at the ſame Time look upon the ſmall- 
eſt Difficulty in an Article of Faith as a ſufficient Rea- 
ſon for rejecting it. Notions that fall in with the com- 
mon Reaſon of Mankind, that are conformable to the 
Senſe of all Ages and all Nations, not to mention 
their Tendency For promoting the Happineſs of Socte- 
ties or of particular Perſons, are exploded as Errors 
and Prejudices ; and Schemes erected in their Stead, 
that are altogether monſtrous and irrational, and re- 
quire the Sy extravagant Credulity to embrace them. 
| would fain aſk one of theſe bigotted Infidels ſuppo- 
lng all the great Points of Atheiſm, as the caſual or 
ternal Formation of the World, the Materiality of a 
linking Subſtance, the Mortality of the Soul, the 
ortuitous Organization of the Body, the Motion and 
Clarity of Matter, with the like Particulars, were 
ad together, and formed a kind of Creed, according 
bo the Opinions-of the moſt celebrated Atheiſts ; I ſay, 
luppoſe ſuch a Creed was formed, and impos'd upon 
my one People in the World, whether it would not 
require an infinitely greater Meaſure of Faith than any 
& of Articles which they ſo violently oppoſe? Let me 
lterefore adviſe this Generation of Wranglers for their 
aun, and for the publick Good, to act at leaſt ſo con- 
iſtently, as not to burn with Zeal for Religion, and 
"ith Bigotry for Nonſenſe. _ 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 187. C. 
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[1-98 the hearing of ſeveral late Diſputes con- 

cerning Rank and Precedence, I could not for- 

kar amuſing myſelf with ſome Obſervations which ! 
have 
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have made upon the learned World, as to this great 
Particular. By the learned World I here mean at large 
all thoſe who are any Way concern'd in Works of Li 
terature, whether in the writing, 3 or the te- 
peating Part. To begin with the Writers, I have ob- 
ſerved that a Folio, in all Companies and Converſati. 
ons, ſets himſelf above a Quarto, the Author of a 
Quario above the Author of an Ofawo ; and fo on by 
a gradual Deſcent and Subordination to an Author in 
Twenty-fours. This Diſtinction is ſo well obſerved, that 
in an Aﬀembly of the Learned I have feen a Folio Wii. 
ter place himſelf in an Elbow Chair, when the Author 
of a Duodecimo has, out of a juſt Deference to his ſupe- 
rior Quality, ſeated himſelf upon a Squab. In a Word, 
Authors are uſually ranged in Company after the fame 
Manner as their Works are upon a Shelf. 

The moſt minute Pocket-Author hath beneath him 
the Writer of all Pamphets, or Works that are only 
ſtitched, As for the Pamphleteer, he takes Place of 
none, but the Author of ſingle Sheets, and of that 
Fraternity who publiſh their Labours on certain Days 
of the Week, I do not find that the Precedency 2. 
mong the Individuals in this latter Claſs of Writers 
js yet ſettled, 

For my own Part, I have had fo ſtrict a Regard to 
the Ceremonial which prevails in the learned World, 
that I never preſumed to take Place of 'a Pamphleteer, 
till my daily Papers were gathered into thoſe two fit 
Volumes which have already appear'd ; after which 
IF naturally jumped over the Heads, not only of a! 
Pampleteers, but of every Ofave Writer in Grea- 
Britain, that had written but one Book. I am allo 
informed by my Bookſeller, that fix Ofawos had bee! 
always looked upon as an equivalent to a Folio, which 
J take Notice of the rather, becauſe I would not 
have the learned World ſurprized, if after the Pub 
lication of half a Dozen Volumes, I take my Plac 
accordingly. When my ſcatier'd Forces are thu: 
rally'd and reduc'd into regular Bodies, I flatter myſe 


that I ſhall make no deſpicable Figure at the Head 0 
them. | 
| Whethe 
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Whether thoſe Rules which have been eſtabliſhed 
Time out of Mind in the Common-wealth of Learn- 
ing, were not originally formed with an Eye-to our 
Paper Manufacture, I ſhall leave to the Diſcuſſion of 
others, and ſhall only remark further in this Place, that 
all Printers and Stationers take the Wall of one ano- 
ther, according to the above-mentioned Merits of th 
Authors to whom they reſpectively belong. | 

I come now to that Precedency which is ſettled a- 
mong the three learned Profeſſions, by the Wiſdom of 
our L I need not here take Notice of the Rank 
which is allotted to every Doctor in each of theſe 
Profeſſions, who are all of them, though not ſo high 
as Knights, yet a Degree above Squires, this laſt Or- 
der of Men being the illiterate Body of the Nation, 
are conſequently thrown together in a Claſs below the 
three learned Profeſſions, mention this for the Sake 
of ſeveral rural Squires, whoſe Reading does not reach 
ſo high as to the preſent State of England, and who 
ae often apt to uſurp that Precedency which by the 
Laws of the Country is not due to them. Their want 
of Learning, which has planted them in this Station, 
my in ſome Meaſure extenuate their Miſdemeanour ; 
and our Profeſſors ought to pardon them when they 
offend in this Particular, confidering that they are in a 
dtate of Tgnorance, or as we uſually ſay, do not know 
their right Hand from their Left. | 

There is another Tribe of Perſons, who are Re- 
tainers to the learned World, and who regulate them- 
ſelres upon all Occaſions, by ſeveral Laws peculiar to 
their Body; I mean the Actors or Players of both 
vexes. Among theſe it is a ſtanding and uncontro- 
rerted Principle, that a Tragedian always takes Place 
of a Comedian; and it is very well known the merry 
Drolls which make us laugh are always placed at the 
lower End of the Table, and in every Entertainment 
give way to the Dignity of the Buſkin. It is a Stage 
Maxim, once a King, and always a King. For this 
Reaſon it would be thought very abſurd in Mr. Bul- 
«ck, notwithſtanding the Heighth and Gracefulneſs of 
bis Perſon, to fit at the right Hand of an Hero, tho 
be were but five Foot high. The ſame DifiinRion-is 

Vor. J. G obſerved 
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obſerved among the Ladies of the Theatre. Queen 
and Heroines preſerve their Rank in private Converſg- 
tion, while thoſe who are waiting „ Maids 
of Honour upon the Stage, keep their Diſtance alſo 
behind the Scenes. 
I ſhall only add, by a Parity of Reaſon, all Writers 
of Tragedy look upon it to be their Due to be ſeated 
or ſaluted before Comic Writers. Thoſe who deal 
in Tragi-Comedy, uſually take their Seats between the 
Authors of either Side. There has been a long Diſ- 

ute for Precedency between the tragic and heroic 
| <p Ariflotle would have the latter yield the Pa; 
to the former, but Mr. Dryden and many others would 
never ſubmit to this Deciſion. Burleſque Writers pay 
.the ſame Deference to the Heroic, as Comic Writers 
to their ſerious Brothers in the Drama. 

By this ſhort Table of Laws, Order is kept up, and 

Diſtinction preſerv'd in the whole Republic of Letters 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 529. O. 


SIX, 

F all the Precautions with which you have inſtrudt- 
, ed the World, I like that beſt which is upon n- 
tural and phantaſtical Pleaſure, becauſe it falls in very 
much with my own way of thinking. As you receie 
real Delight, from what creates only imaginary Satisfac- 
tions in others, ſo do I raiſe to myſelf all the Conve- 
niencies of Life, by amuſing the Fancy of the World, 
Jam in a Word, a Member of that numerous Tribe 
who write for their daily Bread, I flouriſh in a Dearti 
of foreign News, and though I do not pretend vil. 
the Spleen, Jam never fo well as in the Time of f 
weſterly Wind. When it biows from that auſpicious | 
Point, I raiſe to myſelf Contributions from the Brit. 
Je by affrighting my ſuperſtitious Countrymen wi; 
printed Accounts of Murders, Spirits, Prodigies "i . 
Monſters, according as my Neceflities ſuggeſt to me 
I hereby provide for my Being. The latt Summer I ; 
paid a large Debt for Brandy and Tobacco by a wor 
derful Deicription of a fiery Dragon, and lived fo! 


ten Days together vpon a Whale and a Mermaid 
| hen 
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When Winter draws on, I generally pluck up my Spi- 
rits, and have my Apparitions ready againſt long dark 
Evenings. From November laſt to January J lived 
ſolely upon Murders, and have fince that had a com- 
fortable Subſiſtence from a Plague and a Famine ; 1 
made the Pope pay for my Beef and Mutton laſt Lent 
out of pure ſpite to the Romiſh Religion, and at pre- 
ſent my good Friend the King of Sweden finds me in 
clean Linen, and the Mufti gets me Credit at the 
Tavern. 5 | 
The aſtoniſhing Accounts that I record, I uſually 
enliven with wooden Cuts and the like paltry Embel- 
lſhments. They adminiſter to the Curioſity of my 
Fellow Subjects, and not only Advance Religion and 
Virtue, but take reſtleſs Spirits off from meddling with 
the public Affairs. I therefore cannot think myſelf 
an uſeleſs Burthen upon Earth, and that I may ſtill do 
more in my Generation, I ſhall give the World in 2 
ſhort Time an Hiſtory of my Life, Studies, Maxims 
and Atchievements, provided my Bookſeller advances 
a round Sum for my Copy. | 
Jam, &c. 
GuarDIan, Vol. I. No. 58. 


AVA K ics 


| OST of the Trades, Profeſſions and Ways 
of living among Mankind, take their Origi- 


nal, either from the Love of Pleaſure or the Fear of 


Want. The former, when it becomes too violent, 


degenerates into Luxury; and the latter into Avarice. 
As thoſe two Principles of Action draw different 


Ways, Perfias has given us a very humorous Account 
of a young Fellow, who was rouſed out of his Bed, 


in order to be ſent a long Voyage by Awarice, and 


afterwards over-perſuaded and kept at Rome by Luxury. 
| ſhall ſet down at length the Pleadings of theſe two 


meginary Perſons, as they are in Mr. Dryden's Tranſ- 
tion. wo | 


Whether alone, or in thy Harlet's Lap 
When thou wouldſt take a lazy Morning's Nap, 
G 2 


Up, 
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Us, 475 ſays Avarice; thou fnor'ft again, 
Stretebeſt thy Limbs, and yawn'fl but all in vain, 
The rupped Tyrant no Denial takes, | 

At his Command, th unwilling Sluggard wakes. 
What muſt I do? he cries, What © ſays his Lord, 
Why riſe, make ready, and go ſtrait aboard; 

| With Fiſb, from Euxine Seas, thy Veſſel freight, 
[| Flax, Caftor, Coan Wines, the precious Weight 

[ O, Pepper, and Sabean Incenſe take, : 

U With thy own Hands from the tir'd Camel's Pac 
And with Poft hafte thy running Markets make. 


[ Be ſure to turn the Penny, lie and ſwear, 
| *Tis wholeſome Sin; but Jove, thou ſay /t, will hear, 
h Swear, Fool, or flarve ; for the Dilemma's even, 
= A Tradeſman thou, and hope to go to Henw'n. 
Reſol d for Sea, the Slaves thy Baggage pack, 
Each ſaddled with his Burden on his Back, 
Nothing retards thy Voyage now, but he, 
That ſoft voluptuous Prince, call d Luxury. 
And he may aff this civil Queſtion; Friend, 
What doſt thou make a Ship-board? To what End? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble College free, 
: der rn, mad, that thou wouldſl tempt the Sea? 
Coop d in a Cabin, on a Mattreſs laid, 
On a brown George, with louſy Swabbers fed, 
Dead Wine that ſtinks of the Borachio, ſup, 
From à brown Fack, or greaſy Maple Cup. 
Say, *vouldft thom bear all this, to oye thy Store, 
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| | From fix i ih hundred, to fix hundred more ? t 
[| Indulgence to thy Genius freely give, / 
[i For not to live at Eaſe, is not 'to live. 1 
f Death fialks behind thee, and each flying Hour Mn 
#8 Does fome looſe Remnant of thy Life devour. y 
= Live while thou lia, for Death will make us all il 
i! A Name, a Nothing, but an eld Wife's Tale. fy 
Speak, wilt thou Awvarice vr Pleaſure chuſe? H 

To be thy Lord, take:one, and one reſuſe. at 


When a Government flouriſhes in Conqueſts, and 1s 
ſecure from foreign Attacks, it naturally falls into all 
the Pleaſures of Luxury, and as theſe Pleaſures are 
very expenſive, they put thoſe who are 1 to 
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them, upon raiſing freſh Supplies of Money, by all 
the Methods of Rapaciouſneſs and Corruption ; ſo that 
Avarice and Luxury often become one Principle of 
Action, in thoſe whoſe Hearts are wholly fet upon Eaſe, 
Magnificence, and Pleaſure. The moſt elegant and 
correct of all the Latin Hiſtorians obſerves, that in his 
Time, when the moſt formidable States in the World 
were ſubdued by the Romans, the Republic ſunk into 
thoſe two Vices of a quite different Nature, Luxury 
and Avarice : And accordingly deſcribes Cataline as one 


| who coveted the Wealth of other Men, at the fame 


Time that he ſquander'd away his own. This Obſer- 
ration of the Common-wealth, when it was in the 
Height of Power and Riches, holds good in all Govern- 
ments that are ſettled in a State of Eaſe and Proſperity. 
At ſuch Times Men naturally endeavour to outſhine 
one another in Pomp and Splendour ; and having no 
Fears to alarm them from abroad, indulge themſelves 
in the Enjoyment of all they can get into their Poſſeſ- 
fon, which naturally produces Avarice, and an immo- 
derate Purſuit after Wealth and Riches, 

As I was humouring myſelf in the Speculation of 
theſe two great Principles of Action, I could not for- 
bear throwing my Thoughts. into a little kind of Alle- 
ory or Fable, and which I ſhall here preſent my 
eaders. 

There were two very powerful Tyrants engaged in 
a perpetual War againſt each other : The Name of 
the firſt was Luxury, and of the ſecond Awarice. The 
Aim of each of them, was no leſs than univerſal 
Monarchy over the Hearts of Mankind. Luxury had 
many Generals under him, who did him great Ser- 
"ce, as Pleaſure, Mirth, Pomp and Faſbion. Awarice 
Was likewiſe very ſtrong in his Officers, being faith» 
fully ferv'd by Hunger, Induſtry, Cars and Watchfulnefs. 
He had likewiſe a Privy-Counſellor, who was always 
t his Elbow, and whiſpering ſomething or other in 
as Ear: The Name of this Privy-Counſellor was 
Poerty. As Avarice conducted himſelf by the Coun- 
els of Powerty, his Antagoniſt was entirely guided by 
the Dictates and Advice of Plenty, who was his firſt 
Counſellor and Miniſter of State, that concerted all his 

G 3 Meaſures 
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Meaſures with him, and never departed out of his 
Sight. While thoſe two great Rivals were thus con- 
tending for Empire, their Conqueſts were various: 
Luxury got poſſeſſion of one Heart, and Awarice of 
another. The Father of a Family would often range 
himſelf under the Banners of Awarice, and the Son un- 
der thoſe of Luxury. The Wife and Huſband would 
often declare themſelves of the two different Parties: 
Nay, the ſame Perſon would very often fide with one 


in his Youth, and revolt to the other in his old Age. 


Indeed the wiſe Men of the World ſtood neuter ; but, 
alas! their Numbers were inconſiderable. At length, 
when thoſe two Potentates had wearied themſelves 
with waging War upon one ancther, they agreed upon 
an Interview, at which neither of their Counſellors 
were to be preſent. It is ſaid Luxury began the Parley, 
and after having repreſented the State of War, in which 
they were engaged, told his Enemy, with a Franknels 
of Heart which is natural to him, that he believed 
that they ſhould be very good Friends, were it not for 
the Inſtigation of Powerty, that pernicious Counſellor, 
who made an ill Uſe of his Ear, and filled him with 
groundleſs Apprehenſions and Jealouſies. To this 
Awarice replied, that he look'd upon Plenty, the firſt 
Miniſter of his Antagonitt, to be a much more deſtruc- 
tive Counſellor than Powerty ; for that he was perpe: 
tually ſug.....ag Pleaſure, baniſhing all the neceſſary 
— inſt Want, and conſequently undermining 
thoſe Principles on which the Government of Ava- 
rice was founded. At laſt, in order to an Accommo- 
dation, they agreed upon this Preliminary, That each 
of them ſhould immediately diſmiſs his Privy-Coun- 
ſellors. When Things were thus far adjuſted towards 
a Peace, all other Differences were ſoon accommo- 
dated, inſomuch, that for the future, they reſolv'd to 
live as good Friends and Confederates, and to ſhat? 
between them whatever Conqueſts weie made by eithet 
Side. For this Reaſon, we now find Luxury and Ava 
rice taking Poſſeſſion of the ſame Heart, and Hive 
the ſame Perſon between them. To which I hal 


only add, that ſince the diſcarding the W 
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above-mentioned, Awvarice ſupplies Luxury in the Room 
of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Awvarice in the Room of 


Poverty. ——SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 55. C. 


Bac ox, (Sir Francis.) 


NE of the moſt extenſive and improv'd Geniuſes 
we have had any Inſtance of in our own Nation 
or in any other, was that of Sir Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. This great Man, by an extraordinary Force 
of Nature, Compaſs of Thoughr, and by indefatigable 
Study, amaſſed to himſelf ſuch Stores of Knowledge, 
23 we cannot look upon without Amazement. His Ca- 
pacity ſeem'd- to- have graſped all that was revealed in 
Books before his Time; and not ſatisfied with that, he 
began to ſtrike out new Tracts of Science, too many to 
be travelled over by one Man in the Compaſs of the 
longeſt Life. Theſe, therefore, he would only mark 
down, like imperfect Coaſtings in Maps, or ſuppos d 
Points of Land to be further diſcovered and aſcertained. 
by the Induſtry of after Ages, who ſhould proceed up- 
oa his Notices or Conjectures. 

| | SPECTATOR, Vol, VII. No. 554. 
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Sir Francis Bacon, a Man who, for the Greatneſs of. 
Genius and Compaſs of Knowledge,. did Honour to 
his Age and Country, I could almoſt ſay to human 
Knowledge itſelf. He poſſeſſed at once all thoſe ex- 
traordinary Talents which- were divided amongſt the 
greateſt Authors of Antiquity. He had the ſound, 
diſtin, comprehenſive Knowledge of Ariſtotle, with 
all the beautiful Lights, Graces, and Embelliſhments 
of Tully, One does not know which to admire moſt 
in his Writings, the Strength of Reaſon, Force of Style, 
or Brightneſs of Imagination. 

This Author has remarked, in ſeveral Parts of his 
Works, that a thorough Inſight into Philoſophy, makes 
2 good Believer ; and that a ſinattering in it, naturally 
produces ſuch a Race of deſpicable Infidels, as the 
little profligate Writers of the preſent Age, whom (I 
muſt confels) I have always accuſed to myſelf, not ſo 
| much for their Want of Faith, as their Want of Learn- 
| ng, (FS | I was 
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I was infinitely pleaſed to find among the Works of 
this extraordinary Man, a Prayer of his own compo- 
ling, which for the Elevation of Thought, and Great- 
neſs of Expreſſion, ſeems rather the Doric of an 
Angel than of a Man. His principal Fault ſeems to 
have been the Exceſs of that Virtue which covers: 
Multitude of Faults. This betray'd him to ſo great an 
Indulgence towards his Servants, who made a corrupt 
Uſe of it, that it ſtript him of all thoſe Riches and 
Honours which a long Series of Merits had heap' 
upon him: But in this Prayer, at the ſame Time that 


we find him proftrating himſelf before the Great Mercy 
Seat, and humbled under Afflictions, which at that 


Time lay heavy upon him, we ſee him ſupported by 
the Senſe of his Integrity, his Zeal, his Devotion, and 
his Love to Mankind, which give him a much greate: 
Figure in the Minds of thinking Men, than that Great 


neſs had done from which he had fallen. I ſhall beg 


Leave to write down the Prayer itſelf, with the Title 
to it, as it was found among his Lordſhip 's Papers, 
written in his own Hand; not Sg able to furnifh my 
Readers with an Entertainment more ſuitable to this 
folemn Time. 37 


A Prager, or P/alm, made by my Lord Bacon, Chan- 
cellor of England, ” 


« Moſt gracious Lord God, my merciful Father 
from my Youth up, my Creator, iny Redeemer, mi 
Comforter. Thou, O Lord, foundeſt, and ſearcheſt the 
Depths and Secrets of all Hearts; thou acknowledgeſ 
the Upright of Heart; thou judgeſt the Hypocrite; 
thou pondereſt Mens Doings as in a Balance; thou mes. 
ſureſt their Intentions as with a Line; Vanity anc 
crooked Ways cannot be hid from thee. | 

Remember, O Lord ! how thy Servant hath walkec 
before thee ; remember what I have firſt ſought, anc 
what hath been principal in my Intentions. 1 have 
loved thy Aſſemblies; I have mourned for the-Divt 


ſions of thy Church; J have delighted in the Bright 
neſs of thy Sanctuary. This Vine which thy Right 


Hand hath planted in this Nation, L have ever pale 
1 unte 
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unto thee that it might have the firſt and the latter 
Rain, and that it might ſtretch its Branches unto the 
Seas, and to the Floods. The State and Bread of the 
Poor and Diſtreſſed, have been precious in my Eyes; 
[ have hated all Cruelty and Hardneſs of Heart ; I 
have (though in a deſpiſed Weed) procured the Good 
of all Men. If any have been my Enemies, I thought 
not of them, neither hath the Sun ſet upon my 
Diſpleaſure ; but I have been as a Dove, free from 
ſuperfluity of Maliciouſneſs. Thy Creatures have been 
my Books, but thy Scriptures much more: I have 
ſought thee in the Courts, Fields, and Gardens, but I 
have found thee in thy Temple, | 

Thouſands have been my Sins, and ten "Thouſands 
my Tranſgreſſions; but thy SanQtifications have re- 
mained with me, and my Heart, through thy Grace, 
hath been unquenched Fire upon thine Altar. 

O Lord, my Strength! I have, ſince my Youth, met 
with thee in all my Ways, by thy fatherly Compaſ- 
ſions, by thy comfortable Chaſtiſements, and by thy 
moſt viſible Providence. As thy Favours have in- 
creaſed upon me, ſo have thy Corrections, ſo as thou 
haſt been always near me, O Lord! And ever as my 
worldly Bleſſings were exalted, ſo ſecret Darts from 
thee have pierced me: And when J have aſcended be- 
fore Men, I have deſcended in Humiliation before 
thee... And now when I thought moſt of Peace and 
Honour, thy Hand is heavy upon me, and hath hum- 
bled me; according to thy former loving Kindneſs, 
keeping me ſtill 1n = fatherly School, nat as a Baſtard, 
but as a Child Juſt are thy Judgments upon me for 
my Sins, which are more in Number than the Sands 
of the Sea; but have no Proportion to my Miſeries: 
For what are the Sands of the Sea? Earth, Heavens, 
and all theſe are nothing to thy Mercies. Beſides my 
innumerable Sins, I confeſs before thee, that I am 
Debtor to thee for the gracious Talent of thy Gifcs 
and Graces, which I have neither put into a Napkin, 
nor put it (as 1 ought) to Exchangers, where it might 

have been beſt Profit; but have nüſpent it in Things 
for which J am leaſt fit; fo may I truly ſay my Soul 
hath been à Stranger in the Courſe of my Pilgrimage.” 
5 Ee 


Ways. 
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Be merciful unto me, O Lord, for my Saviour's Sake, 
and receive me unto thy Boſom, or guide me in my 


TatLER, Vol. IV. No. 26). 


BANKRUPTCY. 


Aru. AY, in his Tragedy of Venice Preſerv d, 


has deſcribed the Miſery of a Man, whoſe Effects 
are in the Hands of the Law, with great Spirit. The 
Bitterneſs of being the Scorn and Laughter of baſe 


Minds, the Anguith of being inſulted by Men, har- 


den'd beyond the Senſe of Shame and Pity, and the In- 
jury of a Man's Fortune being waſted under the Pre- 
tence of Juſtice, are excellently aggravated in the fol- 


_ lowing Speech of Pierre to Faffeir. 


I paſs'd this very Moment by the Doors, 
And found them guarded by a Troop of Villains: 
The ſons of public Rapine were deſiroying ; 
Tbey told me, by the Sentence of the Law, 
They had Commiſion to ſeize all thy Fortune: 
Nay, more, Priuli's cruel Hand had fign'd it. 
Here flood-a Ruffian with a horrid Face, 
Loerding it ver @ Pile of maſſy Plate, 
Tumbled ints a Heap for public Sale. 
There was another making villainous Teſts, 
At thy undoing He had taen Poſſeſſion, 
Of all thy antient, moſt domeſtic Ornaments, 
Rich Hangings intermix'd and wrought with Gold. 
Thy wery Bed, which on thy wedding Night, 
Receiv'd thee to the Arms of Belvidera, 
The Scene of all thy Jays, was violated, 

Zy the coarſe Hands of filthy Dungeon Villains, 
And thrown among ft the common Lumber. 


Nothing, indeed, can be more unhappy, than the 
Condition of Bankruptcy. The Calamity which 
happens to us by ill Fortune, or by the bury of 
others, has in it ſome Conſolation ; but what ariſes 
from our own Miſbehaviour or Error, is the State of 
the moſt exquiſite Sorrow. When a Man conſiders not 
ew an ample Fortune, but even the very Neceſſa- 


- ries of Life, his Pretence to Food itſelf, at the Mey 
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of his Creditors, he cannot but look upon himſelf in 


the State of the Dead, with his Caſe thus much worſe, 


that the laſt Office is perform'd by Adverfaries, inſtead 
of his Friends. From this Hour the cruel World does 
not only take Poſſeſſion of his whole Fortune, but 
even of every Thing elſe, which had no relation to 
it. All his indifferent Actions have new Interpreta- 
tions put upon them; and thoſe whom he had favour'd 
in his former Life, diſcharge themſelves of their Obli- 
ation to him, by joyning in the Reproaches of his 
3 It is 4 incredible that it ſhould be fo; 
but it is too often ſeen that there is a Pride mixed 
with the Impatience of the Creditor, and there are 
thoſe who would rather recover their own by the 
Downfall of a proſperous Man, than be diſcharged to 
the common Satisfaction of . themſelves and their Cre- 
ditors. The wretched Man, who was lately Maſter 
of: Abundance, is now under the Direction of others; 
and the. Wiſdom, Oeconomy, good Senſe and Skill in 
human Life before, by reaſon of his preſent Misfor- 


tune, are of no Uſe to him in the Diſpoſition of any 


Thing. The Incapacity of an Infant or a Lunatick, 
is deſigned for his Proviſion and Accommodation; but 
that of a Bankrupt, without any Mitigation in reſ- 
ſpect of the Accidents by which it arrived, is calculated 
for his utter Ruin, except there be a Remainder ample 


enough after the Diſcharge of his Creditors, to bear 


alſo the Expence of rewarding thoſe by whoſe Means 
the Effect of al his Labours was transferred from him. 
The Man is to look on and ſee others giving Directions 
upon what Terms and Conditions his Goods are to be 
purchaſed; and all this done not with an Air of Truſ- 
tees to diſpoſe of his Effects, but Deſtroyers to divide 

and tear him to Pieces. | | 
There is ſomething ſacred in Miſery to great and 
on Minds; for this Reaſon all wiſe Law-givers have 
een extremely tender how they let looſe even the 
Man who has Right on his Side, to act with any Mix- 
ture of Reſentment againſt the Defendant. Virtuous 
and modeſt Men, though they be uſed with ſome Ar- 
tiſice, and have it in their Power to avenge themfelves 
ate flow in the Application of -that Power, .and are 
f f ever 
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ever conſtrained to go into rigorous Meaſures. They 
are careful to demonſtrate themſelves not only injured, 


but alſo that to bear it longer, would be a Means to 


make the Offender injure others, before they proceed 
Such Men clap their Hands upon their Hearts, and 


confider what it is to have at their Mercy the Life of a 


Citizen. Such would have it to ſay to their own Souls, 


if poſſible, that they were merciful, when they could 


have deſtroyed, rather than when it was in their Power 


to have ſpared a Man, they deſtroyed. This is a Due to 


the common Calamity of human Life, due in ſome Mea- 
ſure to our very Enemies. They who ſcruple doing 


the leaſt Injury, are cautious of exacting the utmoſt 
Juſtice. Let any one who is converſant in the Variety 


of human Life reflect upon it, and he will find the 
Man who wants Mercy, has a Taſte of no Enjoyment 
of any Kind There is a natural Difreliſh of every 


Thing which is good in his very Nature, and he is 
born an Enemy to the World. He is ever extremely 


partial to himſelf in all his Actions, and has no Senle 
of Iniquity, but from the Puniſhment which ſhall at- 
tend it. The Law of the Land is his Goſpel, and all 
his Caſes of Conſctence are determined by an Attor- 


ney. Such Men know not what it is to gladden the 
Heart of a miſerable Man, that Riches are the Inſtru- 


ments of ſerving the Purpoſes of Heaven or Hell, ac- 
cording to the Diſpoſition of the Poſſeſſor. The Weal- 
thy can torment or gratify all- whom they have in their 
Power, and chooſe to do one or other as they are al- 
fected with Love or Hatred to Mankind. As for 
fuch who are inſenſible of the Concerns of others, but 
merely as they affect themſelves, thoſe Men are to be 
valued only for their Mortality, and as we hope better 
Things from their Heirs. I could not but read with 
great Delight, a Letter from an eminent Citizen who 

as failed, to one who was intimate with him in his 


better Fortune, and able by his Countenance to relieve 


his loſt Condition. 


S 1I X, : 
T. is in vain to multiply Words, and make Apolo- 
K gies, for what is never to be defended by the beſt 
2 Advocate 
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Advocate in the World, the Guilt of being unfortu- 
nate, All that a Man in my Condition can do or fay, 
will be received with Prejudice by the Generality of 
Mankind, but I hope not with you. You have been 
a great Inſtrument in helping me to get what J have 
loſt, and I know (for that Reaſon as well as Kindneſs for 
me) you cannot but be in Pain to fee me undone. To 
ſhew you I am not a Man incapable of bearing Cala- 
mity, I will, though a poor Man, lay afide the Di- 
ſtinction between us, and talk with the Frankneſs we 
did, when we were nearer to an Equality. As all I do 
will be received with Prejudice, all you do will be 
look'd upon with Partiality. What I deſite of you is, 
that you, who are courted by all, would ſmile upon me, 
who am ſhunned by all. Let that Grace and Favour 
which your Fortune throws upon you, be turned to 
make np the Coldneſs and 1 that is uſed to- 
wards me. All good and generous Men will have an Eye 
of Kindneſs for me for my own Sake, and the reſt of the 
World will, regard me for yours, There is a happy 
Contagion in Riches, as well as a deſtructive one in 
Poverty. The Rich can make rich without parting 
with any of their Store ; and the Converſation of the 
Poor makes Men poor, though they borrow nothing 
of them: How this is to be accounted for, I know 
not; but Mens Eſtimation follows us according to the 
Company we keep. If you are what you were to me, 
you can go a great Way towards my Recovery; if 
you are not, my good Fortune, if ever it returns, will 
return by flower Approaches. 5 1 

J am, Sir, &C. 


This was anſwered with a Condeſcenſion that did 
not by long impertinent Profeſſions of Kindneſs inſult 
his Diſtreſs, but was as follows, 


Dear Tou, 
; AM very glad to hear that you have Heart enough 
to begin the World a ſecond Time: I aſſure you, 
do not think your numerous Family at all di- 
miniſhed (in the Gifts of Nature, for which I have 
ſo much admired them) by what has lately happened 
| to 
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to you. I ſhall not only encourage your Affairs with 


my Appearance for you, but ſhall accommodate you 


with a conſiderable Sum at common Intereſt for three 
Years, You know could make more of it; but! 
have ſo great a Love for you, that I can wave Oppor- 
tunities of Gain to help you. For I do not care whe 
ther they ſay of me after I am dead, that I had an 
hundred or fifty thouſand Pounds more than I wanted 
when I was living. 
: | Your obliged, &c 
SPECTATOR, Vol, VI. No. 457. T. 


| BAT H. 


N public Aſſemblies there are generally ſome en. 


vious ſplenetic People, who having no Merit to 


procure Reſpect, are ever finding Fault with thoſe who 
diſtinguiſh themſelves. This happens more frequent 
ly at thoſe Places where the Seaſon of the Year call 
Perſons of both Sexes together for the Sake of theit 


Health. I have had Reams of Letters from Bath,. 


Epſom, Tunbridge, and St. Winefred's-Well, wherein! 


could obſerve, that a Concern for Honour and Virtue, 


proceeded from the Want of Health, Beauty, Oe. or 
fine Petticoats. A Lady who ſubſcribes herſelf Eudojin, 
writes a bitter Invective againſt Cloe the celebrated 
Dancer ; but I have learned that ſhe herſelf is lame of 


the Rheumatiſm. Another, who - hath been a Prue, 


ever fince ſhe had the Small-pox, is very bitter again 
the Coquets, and their indecent Airs: And a ſharp 
Wit hath ſent me a keen Epigram againſt the Game. 
ſters ; but I took Notice, that it was not written upon 
gilt Paper. | 5 + 
Having had ſeveral ſtrange Pieces of Intelligence 
from the Bath, as that more Conſtitutions were weak. 
ened there than repaired ; that the Phyſicians were not 
more buſy in deſtroying old Bodies, than the young Fel- 
lowsin producing new ones; with ſeveral other common 
place Strokes of Raillery, I reſolved to look upon the 
Company there, as I returned lately out of the Coun- 
try. It was a great Jeſt to ſee ſuch a grave, antient Pei- 


ſon as I am, in an embroider'd Cap, and brocade Night 
: | | gown; 
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yown ; but beſides the Neceſſity of complying with 
the Cuſtom, by theſe Means I paſs'd undiſcover'd, and 
had a Pleaſure, I much covet, of being alone in a 
Crowd. It was no little Satisfaction f6. me, to view 
the mixt Maſs of all. Ages and Dignities upon a. Level, 
partaking of the fame Benefits of Nature, and min- 
cling in the fame Diverfions. I fometimes entertain'd 
mylelf by obſerving what a large Quantity of Ground 
was hid under ſpreading Petticoats, and what little 
Patches of Earth were covered by Creatures with 
Wigs and Hats, in Compariſon: of thoſe Spaces that 
were diltinguiſh'd by Flounces, Fringes, and Furbe- 
lows. From the Earth, my Fancy was directed to the 
Water, where the Diſtinction of Sex and Condition 
are Concealed, and where the Mixture of Men and 
Women hath given Occaſion to ſome Perſons of light 
Imagination to compare the Bath to the Fountain of 
Salmacis, which had the Virtue of joining the two 
Sexes in one Perſon ; or to the Stream where Diana 
waſhed herfelf to beſtow Horns on Actesn; but by one 
of a ſerious Turn, thoſe healthful Springs may rather 
be likened to the Stygian Waters, which made the 
Body invulnerable, or to the River of Lethe, one 
Draught of which waſhed away all Pain and Anguiſh 
na Moment. * 
As | have taken upon me a Name which ought to 
abound in Humanity, I ſhall make it my Buſineſs in 
this Paper to cool and aſſwage thoſe malignant Hu- 
mours of Scandal which run throughout the Body of 
Men and Women there aſſembled ; and after the Man- 
ner of thoſe famous Waters, I will endeavour to wipe 
away all foul Aſperſions, to reſtore Bloom and Vigour 
to decay'd Reputations, and ſet injur'd Characters upon 
their Legs again. I ſhail herein regulate myſelf by 
the Example of that good Man, who uſed to talk with 
Charity of the ek Villians ; nor was he ever heard 
to ſpeak with Rigour of any one, till he affirmed with 
*verity that Nero was a Wag. | 
Having thus prepared thee, gentle Reader, I ſhall 
not ſcruple to entertain thee with a Panegyric upon 
he Gameſters. I have indeed ſpoken incautiouſly 
letetofore of that Claſs of Men, but I ſhould * 


— 
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all Title to Modeſty, ſhould I any longer oppoſe the 
common Senſe of the Nobility and Gentry of the 
Kingdom. Were we to treat all thoſe with Contempt 
who are the Favourites of blind Chance, few Levers 
would be crouded. It is not the Height of Spherein 
' which a Man moves, but the Manner in which he ach, 
that makes him truly valuable. When therefore I ſe 
a Gentleman loſe his Money with Serenity, I recoy- 
nize in him all the great Qualities of a Philoſopher. 
If he ſtorms and and? ob the Gods, I lament that he 
1s not placed at the Head of a Regiment. The great 
Gravity of the Countenances round Harriſon's Table, 
puts me in mind of a Council-board ; and the indefs- 
tigable Application of the ſeveral Combatants, fur. 
niſhes me with an unanſwerable Reply to thoſe gloomy 
Mortals who cenſure this as an idle Life. In Pon, | 
cannot ſee any Reaſon why Gentlemen ſhould be hin- 
dred ſrom raifing a Fortune by thoſe Means, which at 
the ſame Time enlarge their Minds. Nor ſhall I ſpeak 
- diſhonourably of ſome little Artifices and Fineſſe 
uſed upon theſe Occafions, ſince the World is ſo jul 
to any Man who is become a Poſſeſſor of Wealth, a 
not to reſpe& him the leſs, for the Methods he took 
to come by it. | | | 
Upon Conſiderations like theſe, the Ladies ſhare in 
theſe Diverſions. I muſt own, that I receive great 
Pleaſure in ſeeing my pretty Country-women engaged 
in an Amuſement which puts them upon producing ſo 
many Virtues. Hereby they acquire ſuch a Boldneſs, a: 
raiſes them nearer that Lordly Creature Man, Here 
they are taught ſuch Contempt of Wealth, as may di- 
late their Minds, and prevent many Curtain-LeQures. 
Their natural Tenderneſs is a Weakneſs here eaſily un- 
learned; and I find my Soul exalted, when I fee 
Lady facrifice the Fortune of her Children with as lit 
© tle Concern as a Spartan or Roman Dame. In ſuch a 
Place as Bath, 1 might urge, that the Cafting of 2 
Dye, is indeed the propereſt Exerciſe for a fair Cres 
ture to aſſiſt the 3 not to mention the Oppor- 
tunity it gives to difplay the well-turned Arm, and to 
ſcatter to Advantage the Rays of the Diamond. But 
Jam ſatisfied that te Gamefter Ladies have * 
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ed the little /Vanities of ſhowing their Beauty, which 
they ſo far neglect, as to throw their Features into 
at Diſtortions, and wear away their Lillies and 
Roſes in tedious Watching and reſtleſs Elucubrations. 
[ hould rather obſerve, that their chief Paſſion is an 
Emulation of Manhood, which I am more inclined to 
believe, in ſpite of all Slanders. Their Confidence in 
their Virtue keeps them up all Night, with the moſt 
dangerous Creatures of our Sex. It is to me an un- 
goubted Argument of their Eaſe of Conſcience, that 
they go directly from Church to the Gaming- table; 
and ſo highly reverence Play, as to make it a great 
Part of their Exerciſe on Sundays. 

The Vater Poets are an antient Tribe, and deſerve 
all the Encouragement I can give them. It would be 
barbarous to treat thoſe Authors with Bitterneſs, who 
never write out of Seaſon, and whoſe Works are 
uſeful with the Waters. I make it my Care therefore 
to ſweeten ſome ſour Critics who were ſharp upon a 
few Sonnets, which to ſpeak in the Language of the 
Bath, were mere Alkalies, I took particular Notice 
of a Lenitive Eleftuary, which was wrapt up in ſome 
of thoſe gentle Compoſitions ; and am perſuaded that 
the pretty one who took it, was as much relieved by 

Cover as the Medicine. There are a hundred ge- 
teral Topics put into Metreevery Year, vis. The Lover 
is inflamed in the Water, or, he ſind his Death where 
be ſought his Cure Or the Nymph feels her own Pain, 
without regarding her Lovers Torment. Theſe being 
for eyer repeated, have at preſent a very good Effect; 
and a Phyfician aſſures me, that Laudanum is almoſt out 
of Doors at Bath. . 

The Phyſicians here are very numerous, but very 

d-natur'd. To theſe charitable Gentlemen I owe 
that I was cured, in a Week's Time, of more Diſtempers 
than Jever had in my Life. They had almoſt kill'd 
me with their Humanity. A learned Fellow-lodger 
wing aeg me a little ſomething, at my firſt coming, to 

eep up my Spirits; and the next Morning I was fo 
enlivened by another, as to have an Order to bleed 


for my Fever. I was proffered a Cure for the Scurvy 


by the third, and had a Receipt for the Dropſy gratis 
before 
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before Night. In vain did I modeſtly decline theſe 
Favours; for I was awakened early in the Morning 
by the 8 who brought me a Doſe from one 
of my Well-wiſhers. I pay'd him, but withal told 
him ſeverely, that I never took Phyſic. My Landlord 
hereupon took me for an Italian Merchant, that ſuſped- 
ed Poiſon ; but the Apothecary, with more Sagacity, 
gueſſed that I was certainly a Phyſician myſelf. 

The Oppreſſion of Civilities which I underwent 
from the ſage Gentlemen of the Faculty, frightened 
me from 1 ſuch Enquiries into the Nature of 

. thoſe Springs, as would have furniſhed out a nobler En- 
tertainment upon the Bath, than the looſe Hints I have 
now thrown together. Every Man who hath receiy'd 
any Benefit there, ought, in proportion to his Abil- 
ties, to improve adorn, or recommend it: A Prince 
ſhould found Hoſpitals, the Noble and the Rich may 
diffuſe their ole Charities. Mr. Tompion gave a 
Clock to the Bath, and I, Neſtor Ironfide, have dedi- 
cated a Guardian.——-GUuAaRDIAN, Vol. II. No. 174, 


BEAR PDS. 


HEN I was laſt with my Friend Sir Roger in 

W Weſftminſter- Abbey, I obſerved. that he ſtood 
longer than ordinary before the Buſt of a venerable old 
Man. I was at a Lofs to gueſs the Reaſon of it, when 
after ſome Time he pointed at the Figure, and aſked 
me if I did not think. that our Fore-fathers looked 
much wiſer in their Beards than we do without them: 
For my Part, ſays he, when I am walking in my Gal 
lery in the Country, and ſee my Anceſtors, who many 
of them died before they were of my Age, I cannot 
forbear regarding them as ſo many old Patriarchs, 
and at the ſame Time looking upon myſelf as an idle 
Smack-fac'd young Fellow, T love to fee your Abre 
hams, your Iſaacs, and ycur Jacobs, as we have them 
in old Pieces of Tapeſtry, with Beards below their Gir- 
dles that cover half the Hangings. The Knight added, 
if I would recommend Beards in one of my Papers, 
and endeavour to reſtore human Faces to their antient 
Dignity, that upon a, Month's Warning he wear ws 
f ertake 
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ele aertake to lead up the Faſhion himſelf in a Pair of 
ing WW Whiſkers. ; 
Ine [ ſmiled at my Friend's Fancy ; but after we parted, 
old could not forbear reflecting on the Metamorphoſes our 
ord Faces have undergone in this Particular. 
d- The Beard conformable to the Notion of my Friend 
ty, st Roger, was for many Ages look'd upon as the 
Type of Wiſdom. Lucian, more than once, rallies the 
nt WW Philoſophers of his Time, who endeavour'd to rival 
ed one another with Beards ; and repreſents a learned 
of Man who ſtood for a Profeſſorſhip in Philoſophy, as un- 
.n- WM qualified for it by the Shortneſs of his Beard, 

Alian, in his account of Zoilus the pretended Cri- 
tic, who wrote againſt Homer and Plato, and thought 
himſelf wiſer than all who had gone before him, 
tells us, that this Zeilus had a very long Beard that 
hung down upon his Breaſt, but no Hais upon his 
Head, which he always kept cloſe-ſhaved, regarding, 
it ems, the Hairs of his Head as ſo many Suck- 
ers, which if they had been ſuffered to. grow, might 
have drawn away the Nouriſhment from his Chin, and 
by that Means have ſtarved his Beard. 55 

I have read ſomewhere, that one of the Popes re- 
fuſed to accept an Edition of a Saint's Works which 
were preſented to him, becauſe the Saint in his Effi- 
gies before the Book, was drawn without a Beard. 

We ſee by thete Inftances, what Homage the World 
formerly paid to Beards, and that a Barber was not then 
allow'd to make thoſe Depredations on the Faces of the 
Learned, which have been permitted of latter Years. 

Accordingly ſeveral wiſe Nations have been ſo ex- 
tremely jealous of the leaſt Ruffle offered to their 
F beards, that they ſeem'd to have fixed the Point of 
Honour principally in that Part. The Spaniards were 
wonderfully tender in this Particular. Don Que vedo, 
in his third Viſion on the laſt judgment, has carried 
the Humuor very far, when he tells us, that one of 
bis vain-glorious Countrymen, after having received 
dentence was taken into Cuſtody by a Couple of Evil 
Pirits ; but that his Guides happening to diſorder his 


Muſtachoes, they were forced to recompoſe cow 
wi 
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V, 


with a Pair of Curling-irons, before they could ge 
him to file off. | 
If we look into the Hiſtory of our own Nation, we 
ſhall find that the Beard flouriſhed in the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, but was very much discouraged by the Norma 
Line. It ſhot out, however, from Time to Time in 
ſeveral Reigns, under different Shapes. The laſt Ef. 
fort it ſeems was made in _ Mary's Days, as the 
curious Reader may find, if he pleaſes to peruſe the 
Figures of Cardinal Pool and Biſhop Gardiner ; tho'at 
the ſame Time I think it may be queſtioned, if Zeal 
againſt Popery has not induced our Proteſtant Painters 
to extend the Beards of thoſe two. Perſecutors beyond 
their natural Dimenſions, in order to make them ap- 
pear the more terrible. 5 

I find but few Beards worthy of taking Notice of in 
the long Reign of King James the Firſt. 
During the Civil War, there appear'd one which makes 
too great a Figure in Story to be paſs'd over in Stlence; 
I mean that of the redoubted Hudibraſs, an Account 
of which, Butler has tranſmitted to Poſterity in the 
following Lines. 


His tawny Beard was ih equal Grace, 
Both of his Wiſdom and his Face ; 

In Cut and Dye ſo like a Tyle, 

A ſudden View, it would beguile; 
The Upper Part thereof was Whey 
The neither Orange mixt with Grey. 


The Whiſker continued for ſome Time among us 
after the Expiration of Beards : But this is a Subjed 


which I ſhall not here enter upon, having diſcuſſed it 


at large in a diſtinct Treatiſe, which I keep by me in 
Manufcript upon the Mu ſtac hoe. 

If my Friend Sir Roger's Project of introducing Beard: 
ſhould take Effect, I fear the Luxury of the preſent 
Age would make it a very expenſive Faſhion. There 
is no Queſtion but the Beaux would ſoon provide them- 
ſelves with falſe ones of the lighteſt Colours and the 


moſt immoderate Lengths. A fair Beard of the Tape- 


ſtry Size, Sir Roger ſeems to approve, could not come 


under twenty Guineas, The famous Golden Beard of 
A ſcu- 
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gu cvlapius, would hardly be more valuable, than one 
made in the Extravagance of the Faſhion. 

Beſides, we are not certain that the Ladies would 
ot come into the Mode, when they take the Air on 
orfeback. They already appear in Hats and 
eathers, Coats and Periwigs; and I ſee no Reaſon 
hy we may not ſuppoſe, that they would have their 
ding Beards on the ſame Occaſion. 


the SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 331. X. 
0' at a 
Zeal B za vie 


0nd Friend of mine has two Daughters, whom I will 
| A call Lætitia and Daphne. The former is one of 

the greateſt Beauties of the Age in which ſhe lives, the 
f in latter no way remarkable for any Charms in her Perſon, 
Upon this one Circumſtance of their outward Form, the 

kes MW Good and Ill of their Life ſeems to turn. Lætitia, from 
ce; ber Childhood, heard nothing elſe but Commendations 
unt Nef her Fortune and Complexion, by which Means ſhe 
the Wis no other than Nature has made her, a very beautiful 
Ourfide. The Conſciouſneſs of her Charms, has ren- 

der'd her inſupportably vain and inſolent towards all 

that have to do with her. Daphne, who was almoſt 
twenty before one civil thing had been faid to her, 

fund herſelf obliged to acquire ſome Accompliſhments 

to make up for the want of thoſe Attractions which ſhe 

law in her Siſter. Poor Daphne was ſeldom ſubmitted to in 
Debate wherein ſhe was concerned; her Diſcourſe had 

us WM nothing to recommend it, but the good Senſe of it; 
ect ind the was always under a Neceſſity to have very well 
it Wi confider'd what ſhe was going to ſay before ſhe utter'd 
in Nit; while L2!itia was liſtned to with Partiality, and Ap- 
probation ſat in the Countenances of thoſe ſhe con- 

ds WI ierfed with, before ſhe communicated what ſhe had to 
nt ay. Theſe Cauſes have produced ſuitable Effects, and 
re Wl Letitia is as inſipid a Companion, as Daphne is an agree- 
n- ible one. Letitia, confident of Favour, has ſtudied no 
ie Ats to pleaſe ; Daphne deſpaicing of any Inclination to- 
e vards her Perfon, has depended only on her Merit. Læti- 
e l has always ſomething in her Air that is ſullen, grave, 
x WF nd diſconſolate; Daphne has a Countenance that ap- 


. pears 
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man this Winter 
Captive. His Fortune was ſuch, that he wanted ye 


mour, Familiarity, and Innocence of a Siſter, inſomud 


he, 1 am in Love with you, and deſpiſe thy Siſter ſincere) 


feſs'd Wits. 
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pears chearful, _ and unconcern'd. A young Gent 
aw Letitiaat a Play, and became jy 


little Introduction to ſpeak his Sentiments to her F; 
ther. The Lover was admitted into the Family, whey 
a conſtrained Behaviour, ſevere Looks, and diſtant (j 
vilities, were the higheſt Favours he could obtain frog 
Letitia ; while Daphne uſed him with the good Hy 


that he would often ſay to her, Dear Daphne, wert tho 
but as handſome as Letitia.—She received this Lar 
uage with that ingenious and pleaſing Mirth, whid 
is natural to a Woman without Deſign. He till figh 
in vain for Letitia, but found certain Relief in the 
agreeable Converſation of Daphne. At length hea 
tily tired with the haughty Impertinence of Lztitia 
and charmed with the repeated Inſtances of good Humoy 
which he obſerved in Daphne, he one Day told th 
latter, that he had ſomething to ſay to her, he hope 
ſhe would be pleaſed with—Faith, Daphne, continued 


The Manner of his declaring himſelf, gave his MiſtrevWſ 
Occaſion for a very hearty Laughter.— ay, ſays he, 
knew you would laugh at me, but I'll aſt your Father. Et 
did ſo; the Father received the Intelligence with no 
leſs Joy than Surprize, and was very glad he had noy 
no Care left but for his Beauty, which he thought he 
could carry to Market at his Leiſure. I do not know 
any oy that bas pleas'd me ſo much for a long Time, 
as this Conqueſt of my Friend Daphne s. All her Ac 
quaintance congratulate her upon her Chance Medley, 
and laugh at the premeditating Murtherer her vilter, 
As it is an Argument of a light Mind, to think the 
worſe of ourſelves for the Imperfection of our Per 
ſons, it is equally below us to value ourſelves upon the 
Advagfages of them. The Female World ſeems to be 
almoſt incorrigibly gone aſtray in this Particular, for 
which Reaſon I ſhall recommend the following Ex 


tract of a Friend's Letter to the profeſs'd Beauties, 


who ate a People almoſt as unſufferable as the pro 


Monſfieut 
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Monſieur de St. Evremont has concluded one of his 
ſays with affirming, that the laſt Sigh of a hand- 
me Woman, was not ſo much for the Loſs of her 
ife as of her Beauty. Perhaps this Raillery is pur- 
ed too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious Re- 
bark, that a Woman's ſtrongeſt Paſſion is for her own 
beauty, and that ſhe values it as her favourite diſ- 
ntion, From hence it is that all Arts which pre- 
end to improve or preſerve it, meet with ſuch general 
teception among the Sex. To ſay nothing of many 
ilſe Helps and contraband Wares of Beauty, which 


hee daily vended in this great Mart, there is not a 
io aiden young Gentlewoman of a good Family in any 
 tiMCounty of Great Britain, who has not heard of the 


itues of May Dew, or is unfurniſh'd with ſome Re- 
tipt or other in favour of her Complexion ; and I 
have known a Phyſician of Learning and Senſe, after 
icht Years Study in the Univerſity, and a Courſe of 
navels through moſt Countries in Europe, owe the rai- 
ing his Fortune to a Coſinetic Waſh. | 

his has given me Occaſion, to conſider how ſo uni- 
ſerſal a Diſpoſition in Womankind, which ſprings from 
a laudable Motive, the Defire of pleaſing, and proceeds 
upon an Opinion not altogether groundleſs, that Nature 
may be help'd by Art, may be turned to their Advan- 
we. And methinks it would bean acceptable Service 


the do take them out of the Hands of Quacks and Preten- 
non ers, and to prevent their impoſing upon themſelves, 


diſcovering to them the true Secret and Art of im- 
proving Beauty. 

In order to this, before I touch upon it directly, it 
will be neceſſary to lay down a few preliminary 
Maxims, vis. 

That no Woman can be handſome by the Force of 
features alone, any more than ſhe can be witty only 
y the Help of Speech. 2 
That Pride deſtroys all Symmetry and Grace, and 
Afectation is a more. terrible Enemy than the Small-pox. 
" That no Woman is capable of being beautiful, who 
capable of being falſe. 

And, that what would be odious in a Friend, is De- 
lormity in a Miſtreſs. 
| From 


_ Feavty. 
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From theſe few Principles thus laid down, it will hy 
eaſy to prove, that the true Art of aſſiſting Beauty, cos. 
fiſts in embelliſhing the whole Perſon by the proper O. 
naments of virtuous and commendable . By 
this Help alone it is, that thoſe who are the favourite 
Work of Nature, or, as Mr. Dryden expreſſes it, the 
porcelain Clay of human Kind, become animated, 
and are in a Capacity of exerting their Charms, and 
thoſe who ſeem to be neglected by her, like Model 
wrought in haſte, are capable, in a great Meaſure, of 
finiſhing what ſhe has left imperfect. 

It is, methinks, a low and degrading Idea of that 
Sex, Which was created to refine the — and ſoften 
the Cares of Humanity, by the moſt agreeable Participa- 
tion, to conſider them merely as Objects of Sight. Thi 
is abridging them of their natural Extent of Power, to 
— them upon a Level with their Pictures at Kneller's 

ow much nobler is the Contemplation of Beauty 
heighten'd by Virtue, and commanding our Eſteen 
and Love, while it draws our Obſervation ? How faint 
and Spiritleſs are the Charms of a Coquet, when com- 
ow with the real Lovelineſs of Sophronia's Innocence, 

iety, Good Humor, and Truth; Virtues which add 
a new Softneſs to her Sex, and even beautify Beauty! 
That Agreeableneſs which muſt otherwiſe have ap. 
peared no longer in the modeſt Virgin, is now preſerrd 
in the tender Mother, the prudent Friend, and the 
faithful Wife. Colours artfully ſpread upon Canvas, 
may entertain the Eye, but not affect the Heart; and 
ſhe who takes no Care to add to the natural Graces 0 
her Perſon any excelling Qualities, may be allowed 
ſtill to amuſe, as a Picture, but not to triumph as 1 


When Adam is introduced by Milton deſcribing Eve 
in Paradiſe, and relating to the Angel the Impreſſion 
he felt upon ſeeing her at her firſt Creation, he does WW? 
not repreſent her as a Grecian Venus, by her Shape "WF. 
Features, but by the Luſtre of her Mind which done 
in them, and gave them their Power of charming. 1 


4 
Grace was in all her Stege, Heav'n in ber He, 

b 

P 


Without 


In every Geſiur:, Dignity and Love. 
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Without this irradiating Power, the proudeſt Fair 
one ought to know, whatever her Glaſs may tell her 
to the contrary, that her moſt perfect Features are un- 
inform'd and dead. 

cannot better cloſe this Moral, than by a ſhort Epi- 
aph written by Ben Johnſon, with a Spirit which no- 
thing could inſpire but ſuch an Object as I have been 
deſcribing. 


Underneath this Stone doth lye 

As much Virtue as cou'd die ; | 

Which, when alive, did Vigour give 

Jo as much Beauty, as could live. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 33. R. 


There is nothing which gives one ſo pleaſing a Proſ- 
pet of human Nature, as the Contemplation of Wiſ- 
dom and Beauty. The latter is the peculiar Portion 
of that Sex, which is therefore called fair; but the 
happy Concurrence of both theſe Excellencies in the 
ame Perſon, is a Character too celeſtial. to be fre- 
quently met with. Beauty is an overweaning ſelf-ſuf- 
cent Thing, careleſs of providing itſelf any more 
ſubſtantial Ornaments ; nay, ſo little does it conſult its 
own Intereſt, that it too often defeats itſelf, by betray- 
ng that Innocence which renders it lovely and defira- 
ble. As therefore Virtue makes a beautiful Woman 
2ppear more beautiful, ſo Beauty makes a virtuous 
Woman really more virtuous. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 302. T. 


BRIN 68. 


HOUGH there is a great deal of Pleaſure in 
contemplating the material World, by which 

| mean that Syſtem of Bodies into which Nature has ſe 
uurtouſly wrought the Maſs of dead Matter, with the 
ſeveral Relations which thoſe Bodies bear to one ano- 
ther, there is till methinks ſomething more wonderful 
ad ſurpriſing in Contemplations on the World of Life, 
by which I mean all thoſe Animals with which every 
art of the Univerſe is furniſhed. The material World 
Vo L. I. H is 
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is only the Shell of the Univerfe. The World of Life 


are its Inhabitants. 

If we conſider thoſe Parts of the material World 
which lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubjed 
to our Obſervations and Enquiries, it is amazing to 
conſider the Infinity of Animals with which it is ſtocked. 


Every Part of Matter is peopled: Every green Leaf 


ſwarms with Inhabitants: There is ſcarce a ſingle Hu- 
mour in the Body of a Man, or of any other Animal, 
in which our Glaſſes do not diſcover Myriads of living 


Creatures. The Surface of Animals is likewiſe cover 
with other Animals, which are in the ſame Manner the 


Baſis of other Animals that live upon it. Nap, we 
find in the moſt ſolid Bodies, as in Marble itſelf, innu- 
merable Cells and Cavities, that are"crouded with ſuch 
imperceptible Inhabitants, as are too little for the naked 
Eye to diſcover. On the other Hand, if we look into 
the more bulky Parts of Nature, we ſee the Seas, 


Lakes, and Rivers teeming with numberleſs Kinds of 


living Creatures. We find every Mountain and Mark, 
Wilderneſs and Wood, plentifully ftocked with Birds 
and Beaſts; and every Part of Matter affording pro- 
per Neceſſaries and Conveniencies for the Livelihood 
of Multitudes which inhabit it. 
The Author of the Plurality of Worlds, draws a ve- 
ry good Argument from this Conſideration for the peo- 
ling of every Planet,; as indeed it ſeems very pro- 
bable, from the Analogy of Reaſon, that if no Part ot 
Matter, which we are acquainted with, lies waſte and 
uſeleſs, thoſe great Bodies which are at ſuch a Diſtance 
ſrom us, ſhould not be deſart and unpeopled, but ta. 
ther that they ſhould. be furniſhed with Beings adapted 
to their reſpective Situa tions. 5 
Exiſtence is only a Bleſſing to thoſe Beings which 
are endowed with Perfection, and is in a Manner 


thrown away upon dead Matter, any farther than as it i 


ſubſervient to Beings which are conſcious of their Ex- 


iſtence. Accordingly we find from the Bodies which 
lie under our Obſervation, that Matter is made only a 


the Baſis and Support of Animals; and that there 1s 19 
more of one, than what is neceſſary for the Exiſtence 
of the other, 


Infinite 
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Infinite Goodneſs is of ſo communicative a Nature, 
that it ſeems to delight in the conferring of Exiſtence up- 
every Degree of perceptive Being. As this is a Spe- 
culation which I have often purſued with great Plea- 
fure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge farther upon it, by con- 
ſidering that Part of the Scale of Beings which comes 
within our Knowledge. 

There are ſome living Creatures which are raiſed 
but juſt above dead Matter. To mention only that 
Species of Shell-fiſh, which are form'd in the Faſhion 
of a Cone, that grow to the Surface of ſeveral Rocks, 
and immediately die upon being ſever'd from the Place 
where they grow. There are many other Creatures 
but one Remove from theſe, which have no other 
vYenſe befides that of Feeling and Taſte ; others have 
ſtill an additional one of Hearing, others of Smell, 
and others of Sight. It is wonderful to obſerve, by 
what a gradual Progreſs the World of Life advances 
through a prodigious Variety of Species before a 
Creature is formed that is complete in all its Senſes ; 
and even among theſe, there is ſuch a different Degree 
of Perfection in the Senſe which one Animal enjoys 
beyond what appears in another, that though the Senſe 
in different Animals be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame common 
Denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a different Nature. 
f after this we look into the ſeveral inward Perfec 
tions of Cunning and Sagacity, or what we aeg 
call Inſtinct, we find them riſing in the ſame Manner, 
imperceptibly one above another, and receiving addi- 
tional Improvements, according to the Species in which 
they are implanted. This Progreſs in Nature is ſo very 
gradual, that the moſt perfect of an inferior Species 
comes very near to the moſt imperſect of that which 
is immediately above it. | 

The exuberant and overflowing Goodneſs of the ſu- 
preme Being, whoſe Mercy extends to all his Works, 
is plainly ſeen, as IJ have before hinted, from his hay- 
ing made ſo very little Matter; at leaſt what falls 
within our Knowledge, that does not ſwarm with Life 
nor is his Goodneſs leſs ſeen in the Diverſity than in 
the Multitude of living Creatures. Had he only made 
one Species of Animals, none of the reſt would have 
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enjoy'd the Happineſs of Exiſtence. He has therefore 
ſpecified in his Creatures every Degree of Life, every 
Capacity of Being. The whole Chaſm of Nature, 
from a Plant to a Man, is filled up with diverſe Kind 
of Creatures riſing one over another, by ſuch a gentle 
and eaſy Aſcent, that the little Tranſitions and Devia- 
tions from one Species to another are almoſt inſenſible. 


This intermediate Space is ſo well huſbanded and ma- 


naged, that there is ſcarce a Degree of Perfection 


which does not appear in ſome one Part of the World 


of Life. Is not the Goodneſs or Wiſdom of the divine 
Being more manifeſted in this his Proceeding ? 

There is a Conſequence beſides thoſe I bave already 
mentioned, which ſeems very deducible from the fore- 
going Conſiderations. If the Scale of Being riſes by 
uch a regular Progreſs, ſo high as Man, wes may by 
a Parity of Reaſon ſuppoſe that it ſtill proceeds gra- 


dually through thoſe Beings which are of a ſuperior 


Nature to him; ſince there is an infinitely greater 
Space and Room for different Degrees of Perfection 
between the ſupreme Being and Man, than between 
Man and the moſt deſpicable Inſect. The Conſequence 
of ſo great a Variety of Beings, which are ſuperior to 
us, from that Variety which 1s inferior to us, is made 
by Mr. Locke, in a Paſſage which I ſhall here ſet down, 
after having premiſed that, notwithſtanding there is ſuch 
infinite Room between Man and his Maker for the crea- 
tive Power to exert itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it 
ſhould ever be filled up, ſince there will be ſtill an inf- 
nite Gap or Diſttance between the higheſt created Being 
and the Power which produced him. 

„That there ſhould be more Species of intelligent 
« Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible or 
% material below us, is probable to me from hence; 
e that in all the viſible corporeal World we ſee no 
% Chaſms or no Gaps. All quite down from us the De- 
« ſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a continued Series of Things 
% that in each Remove differ very little one from the 
„other. There are Fiſhes that have Wings, and are 
« not Strangers to the airy Region, and there ate 
« ſome Birds that are Inhabitants of the Water, 
& whoſe Blood is as cold as Fiſhes, and their Fleſh fo 
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like in Tafte, that the Scrupulous are allowed them 
on Fiſh Days. There are Animals fo near akin, 
both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the Mid- 
dle between both. Amphibious Animals link the 
Terreſtrial and Aquatick together ; Seals live at 
Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have the warm 
Blood and Entrails of a Hog, not to mention. 
what is confidently reported of Mermaids or Sea- 
men. There are Eat Brutes that ſeem to have as 
much Knowledge and Reaſon as ſome that are call - 
ed Men, and the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms 
are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the low- 
eſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will 
ſcarce be perceived any great Difference between 
them; and fo on till we come to the very loweſt in 
organical Parts of Matter, we ſhall find every where 
that the ſeveral Species are linked together, and dif- 
fer but by almoſt inſenſible Degrees. And when we 
conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Crea- 
tor, we have Reaſon to think that it is ſuitable to 
the magnificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the 
great Deſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Architect, 
that the Species of Creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle 
Degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his infinite 
Perfection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from 
us downwards : Which if it be probable, we have 
Reaſon then to be perſuaded that there are far 
more Species of Creatures above us, than there are 
beneath; we being in Degrees of Perfection, much 
more remote from the e Being of God, than 
we are from the loweſt State of Being, and that 
which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet 
of all thoſe diftint Species we have no clear di- 
ſtinct Ideas. | | 

In this Syſtem of Being, there is no Creature ſo won- 


derful in its Nature, and which ſo much deſerves our 
particular Attention, as Man, who fills up the middle 
Space between the Animal and TntelleQual Nature, 
the viſible and invifible World ; and is that Link in 
the Chain 'of Beings, which has been often termed the 
Nexus utriuſque Mundi, So that he who in one re- 


ſpect is affociated with Angels and Archangels, may 


3 look 
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look upon a Being of infinite Perfection as his Father, 
and the higheſt Order of Spirits as his Brethren, may, 
in another ReſpeQ ſay to Corruption, thou art my Fa- 
ther, and to the Worm, thou art my Mother and Siſter, 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 519. O. 


BiLLs of Mortality. 
*'TPON taking my Seat in a Coffee-Houſe, I of- 


ten draw the Eyes of the whole Room upon 
me, when in the hotteſt Seaſon of News, and at a 
Time that perhaps the Duzch Mail is juſt come in, 
they hear me aſk the Coffee-Man for his laſt Week's 
Bill of Mortality. I find 1 have been taken, ſome- 
times on this Occaſion, for a Pariſh Sexton, ſometimes 
for an Undertaker, and ſometimes for a Doctor of 
Phyſick. In this however I am guided by the Spi- 
Tit of a Philoſopher, as I take Occaſion from hence 
to reflect upon the regular Increaſe and Diminution of 
Mankind, and conſider the ſeveral various Ways through 
which we paſs from Life to Immortality, I am very 
well pleaſed with thefe weekly Admonitions, that 


bring into my Mind ſuch Thoughts as py to be the 


daily Entertainment of every reaſonable Creature, and 
can conſider with Pleaſure to myſelf, by which of 
thoſe Deliverances, or as we commonly call them Dil- 
tempers, I may poſſibly make my Eſcape out of this 
World of Sorrows into that Condition of Exiſtence, 
wherein I hope to be happier than it is poſſib le for we 


to conceive. 


But this is not all the Uſe J make of the above- 
mention'd weekly paper: A Bill of Mortality is, in my 
Opinion, an unanſwerable Argument for a Providence. 
How can we, without ſuppoſing ourſelves under the 
conſtant Care of a ſupreme Being, give any poſſible 
Account for that nice Proportion which we find. in 
every great City, between the Deaths and Births of 
its Inhabitants, and between the Number of Males 
and that of Females, who are brought into the World? 
What elſe could adjuſt in ſo exact a Manner the Re- 
cruits of every Nation to its Loſſes, and divide thele 
new Supplies of People into ſuch equal Bodies 4 5 

Res 
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dexes? Chance could never hold the Balance with to 
ſteady a Hand. Were we not counted out by an in- 
| telligent Superviſor, we ſhould ſometimes be over- 
| charged with Multitudes, and at others waſte away. into- 
a Deſart. We ſhould be ſometimes a Populus Viſorum,. 
2s Florus elegantly expreſſes it, a Generation of Males ;_ 
and at others a Species of Women. We may-extend 
this Conſideration to every Species of hving Crea- 
tures, and conſider the whole Animal World as ar 
huge Army made up of an innumerable Corps, if I 
may uſe that Term, whoſe Quota's have been kept en- 
tire near five thouſand Years, in ſo wonderful a Man- 
ner, that there is not probably a. ſingle Species loſt 
during this long Tract of Time. Could we have ge- 
neral Bills of Mortality of every kind of Animals, or 
particular ones of every Species in each Continent” 
and Iſland, I. could almoft ſay in every Wood, Marſh 
or Mountain, what aſtoniſhing Inſtances would they 
be of that Providence which watches over all its 
Works? 

F have heard of a great Man in the Romiſb Church, 
ho upon reading thoſe Words in the 5th Chapter of 
Geneſis, And all the Days that Adam lived were nine 
bundred and thirty Years, and he died; and all the Days 
of Seth were nine hundred and twelve Years, and he 
died, and all the Days of Methuſelah were nine hun- 
ired and fixty nine Years and he died, immediately ſhut 
himſelf up in a Convent, and retired from the World, 
as not thinking any Thing in this Life worth purſuing, 
which had not regard to another. 

The Truth of it is, there is nothing in Hiſtory 
which is ſo improving to the Reader, as thoſe Ac- 
counts which we meet with of the Deaths of eminent 
Perſons, and of their Behaviour in that dreadful Sea- 
lon. I may alſo. add, that there are no Parts of Hiſ- 
1 which affect and pleaſe the Reader in ſo ſenſible 

a Manner. The Reaſon I take to be this, becauſe there 
vo other fingle Circumſtance in the Story of any 

Perſon, which can poſſibly be the Caſe of every one 
who reads it. A Battle or a Triumph are Conjunc- 
tures, in which not one in a Million is likely to be 
engaged, but when we ſee a Perſon at the Point of 
H 4 Death, 
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Death, we cannot forbear being attentive to ever 
thing he ſays or does, becauſe we are ſure that ſome 
time or other we ſhall ourſelves be in the ſame me- 
lancholy Circumſtances. The General, the Stateſman 
or the Philoſopher, are perhaps Characters which we 
ſhall never act in; but the dying Man is one whom 
| Jooner or later we ſhall certainly reſemble. 

It is perhaps for the ſame Kind of Reaſon that fey 
Books written in Engliſh have been ſo much peruſed, 
as Dr. Sherlock's Dawes upon Death, though at the 
ſame Time I muſt own, that he who has not peruſed 
this excellent Piece, has not perhaps read one of the 
ſtrongeſt Perſuaſives to a religious Life, that ever was 
written in any Language. 

The Conſideration with which I ſhall cloſe this Eſ- 
fay upon Death, is one of the moſt antient and moſt 
beautiful Morals that have been recommended to Man- 
kind, But its being ſo very common, and ſo univer- 
fally receiv'd, though it takes away from it the 
Grace of Novelty, adds very much to the Weight of 
It, as it ſhews that it falls in with the general Senſe of 
Mankind. In ſhort, T would have every one conſider, 
that he is in this Life nothing more than a Paſſenger, 
and that he is not to ſet up his Reſt here, but to keep 
an attentive Eye upon that State of Being to which 
he approaches every Moment, and which will be for 
ever fixed and permanent. This ſingle Confideration 
would be. fufficient to extinguiſh the Bitterneſs of Ha- 
tred, the Thirſt of Avarice, and the Cruelty of Am- 
bition. 

I am very much pleaſed with the Paſſage of Anti- 
phanes a very antient Poet, who lived near a hundred 
Years before Socrates, which repreſents the Life of 
Man under this View, as I have tranſlated it, Word 
for Word. ge not grieved, fays he, above Meaſure 
for thy deceafed Friends ; they are not dead, but have 
only finiſhed their Journey, which is neceſſary for every 
one of us to take. We ourſelves muft go to that great 
Place of Reception, in which they are all of them 
aſſembled, and in this general Rendezvous of Mankind, 
live together in another State of Being.” 


I think I have in a former Paper taken notice of 2 
ea; 
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beautiful Metaphors in Scripture, where Life is termed 
| a Pilgrimage, and thoſe who paſs — it are called 
Strangers and Sojourners upon Earth. I ſhall conclude 
| this with a Story, which I have ſomewhere read in the 
Travels of Sir John Chardin. That Gentleman, after 
he has told us, that the Inns which receive the Cara- 
vans in Perſia and the eaſtern Countries, are called by 
| the Name of Carawanſaries, gives us a Relation to 
| the following Purpoſe. 
A Derwiſe travelling through Tartary, being arrived 
at the Town of Ball, went into the King's Palace by 
WW miſtake, as thinking it to be a publick Inn or Carayan- 
ö ſary. Having looked about for ſome Time, he enter d 
into a long Gallery, where he laid down his Wallet, 
| and ſpread his Carpet, in order to repoſe himſelf upon 
it after the manner of the eaſtern Nations ; he had 
dot been long in this Poſture, before he was diſcover'd 
by ſome of the Guards, who aſked him what was his 
Buſineſs in that Place? The Derviſe told him he came 
to take up his Night's Lodging in that Caravanſary. 
The Guards let him know in a very angry Manner, 
that the Houſe he was in was not a Caravanſary, but 
the King's Palace. It happen'd that the King himſelf 
paſſed through the Gallery during this Debate, and 
ſmiling at the Miſtake of the Derwi/e, aſked him how 
he could poſſibly be fo dull as not to diſtinguiſh a Pa- 
lace from a Caravanſary ? Sir, ſays the Derwi/e, give 
me leave to aſk your Majeſty a Queſtion or two? Who 
were the Perſons who lodged in this Houſe when it 
was firſt built? The King replied, His Anceſtors. And 
| who, ſays the Derwiſe, was the laſt Perſon that lodged 
WH here? The King replied, his Father. And who is, 
ſays the Derwiſe, the Perſon that lodges here at preſent? 
The King told him it was he himſelf. And who, ſays 
he, will . here after you ? The King anſwered, the 
young Prince his Son. Ah Sir, ſays the Derwiſe, a 
Hou e that changes its Irhabitants ſo often, and re- 
ceives ſuch a perpetual Succeſſion. of Gueſts, is not a 
p alace, but a Caravanſary, 
| SPECTATOR, VoL, IV. No. 289. L. 
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HEN I came to the Coffee-Houſe this Even- 
ing, the Man of the Houſe deliver'd me a 
Book very finely bound. When I receiv'd it, I over- 
heard one of the Boys whiſper another, and fay, it 
was a fine Thing to be a great Scholar. What a pret 
Book this is; it has indeed a very gay Outſide, and is 
dedicated to me 7 Go very ingenious Gentlemen, who 
does not put his Name to it ; for the Work is in La- 
tin. The Title of it is Epiſfolarum Obſcurorum Vir 
rum, ad Dom. M. Ortuinum, Gratium Volumina Il, 
&c. The Epiſtles of the obſcure Writers' to Ortuinus, 
&c. The Purpoſe of the Work is ſignified in the De- 
dication, in very elegant Language and fine Raillery. It 
ſeems this is a Collection of Letters which ſome pro- 
found Blockheads, who lived before our Times, have 
written in Honour of each others Abſurdities They are 
moſtly of the German Nation, whence from Time to 
Time an Inundation of Writers have flowed more per- 
nicious to the learned World than the Swarms of Goths 
and Vandals to the Politic. It is methinks wonder- 
ful that Fellows ſhould be awake, and utter ſuch inco- 
herent Conceptions, and converſe with great Gravity 
like learned Men, without the leaſt Taſte of Knowledge 
or good Senſe. It would have been an endleſs Labour 
to 4. taken any other Method of expofing ſuch Im- 
pertinencies, than by an Edition of their own Works, 
where we ſee their Follies, according to the Ambition 
of ſuch a Virtuoſi, in a moſt correct Edition. 

Looking over thefe accompliſh'd Labours, I could not 
but reflect upon the immenſe Load of Writings which 
the Commonalty of Scholars have puſhed into the 
World, and the Abſurdity of Parents, who educate 
Crouds, to ſpend their Time in purſuit of ſuch cold and 
ſprightleſs Endeavouts, as appear in public. It ſeems 
therefore a/ fruitleſs Labour to attempt the Correction 
of the Taſte of our Contemporaries, except it was in out 
Power to burn all the ſenſeleſs Labours of our Anceſtors. 
There is a ſecret Propenſity in Nature from Generation 
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to Generation, in the Blockheads of one Age, to ad- 
mire thoſe of another, and Men of the ſame Imper- 
fections are as great Admirers of each other, as thoſe 
of the ſame Abilities. 

This great Miſchief of voluminous Follies proceeds 
from a Misfortune which happens in all Ages, that 
Men of barren Geniuſes, but fertile Imaginations, are 
bred Scholars, This may at firſt appear a Paradox, 
but when we conſider the talking Creatures we meet 
in publick Places, it will no longer be ſuch. Ralph 
Shallow is a young Fellow, that has not by Nature 
any the leaſt Propenſity to ſtrike into what has not 
been obſerved, and ſaid every Day of his Life, by 
others ; but with that Inability of ſpeaking any thing 
that is uncommon, he has a great Readineſs at what 
he can ſpeak of, and his Imegination runs into all the 
different Views of the Subject he treats of in a Mo- 
ment. If Ralph had Learning added to the common Chit- 
Chat of the Town, he would have been a Diſputant 
upon all Topicks that ever were confider'd by Men 
of his own Genius. As for my Part, I never am 
teazed by an empty Town-Fellow,-but I bleſs my 
Stars that he was not born a Scholar. This Addi- 
tion we muſt conſider would have made him capable 
of maintaining his Follies ; his being in the Wrong 
would have j 
and when he was hedged in by logical Terms and 
falſe Appearances, you muſt have owned yourſelf con- 
vinced, Before you could then have got rid of him, 


and the Shame of his Triumph had been added to the 


Pain of his Impertinence. 
There is a ſort of Littleneſs in the Minds of Men 


of wrong Senſe, which makes them much more in- 


ſufferable® than meer Fools, and. has the further In- 
convenience of being attended by an endleſs Loqua- 
city; for which Reaſon it would be a very proper 
Work, if ſome Well-wiſher to human Society would 
conſider the Terms upon which People meet in pub- 
lick Places, in order to prevent the unſeaſonable De- 
clamations which we meet with there. I remember 
in my Youth, it was a Humour at the Univerſity, 
when a Fellow pretended to be more eloquent than 

- Sf ordinary, 
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ordinary, and had formed to himſelf a Plot to gain 
all our Admiration, or triumph over us with an Ar- 
gument, to either of which he had no manner of 

Call; I ſay, in either of theſe Caſes, it was a Hu- 
mour to ſhut one Eye. This whimſical way of taking 
notice to him of his Abſurdity, has prevented many 
a Man from being a Coxcomb. If amongft us, on 
ſuch an Occaſion, each Man offer'd a voluntary Rhe- 
torician ſome Snuff, it would have probably produced 
the ſame Effect. As the Matter now ſtands, whether 
a Man will or no, he is oblig'd to be inform'd in what 
ever another pleaſes to entertain him with, tho' the 
Preceptor makes theſe Advances out of Vanity, and 
not to inſtru, but inſult him 4 

There is no Man will allow him, who wants Cou- 
Tage, to be called a Soldier; but Men who want good 
Senſe, are very frequently not only allowed to be 
Scholars, but eſteem'd for being ſuch. At the fame 
Time it muſt be granted, that as Courage is the 
natural Parts of a Soldier, ſo is a good Underſtand- 
ing of a Scholar. Such little Minds as theſe, whoſe 
Productions are collected in the Volume to which ! 
have the Honour to be Patron, are the Inſtruments for 
artful Men to work with, and become popular with 
the unthinking Part of Mankind. In Courts they 
make tranſparent Flatterers, in Camps oſtentatious 
Bullies, in Colleges unintelligible Pedants, and their 
Faculties are uſed accordingly by thoſe who lead 
them. | 

When a Man who wants Judgment is admitted into 
the Converſation of reaſonable Men, he ſhall re- 
member ſuch improper Circumſtances, and draw ſuch 
groundleſs Concluſions from their Diſcourſe, and that 
with ſuch Colour of Senſe, that would divide the belt 
vet of Company that could be got together. It 1s 
. juſt thus with a Fool who has a Familiarity with 
Books, he ſhall quote and recite one Author againſt 
another in ſuch a Manner, as ſhall puzzle the bel: 
Underſtanding to refute him, though the moſt ordi- 
nary Capacity may obſerve, that it is only Ignorance 
that makes the Intricacy, All the true Uſe of that 


we call Learning, is to ennoble and improve our - 
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| tural Faculties, and not to diſguiſe our Imperfections. 
t is therefore in vain for Folly to attempt to conceal 
itſelf by the Refuge of learned Languages. Literature 
does but make a Man more eminently the Hy which 
Nature made him, and Polyglottes, had he ſtudied leſs 
than he has, and writ only in his Mother Tongue, 
had been known only in Great-Britain for a Pedant. 
TarLER, Vol. IV. No. 197. 


B L IN D E 88. 
HILE others are buſied in Relations which 


concern the Intereſts of Princes, the Peace of 
Nations, and the Revolutions of Empire. I think 
(though theſe are very great Subjects) my Theme of 
Diſcourſe is ſometimes to be of Matters of a much 
higher Conſideration. The flow Steps of Providence 
and Nature, and ſtrange Events which are brought 
about in an Inſtant, are what, as they come within 
the reach of our Obſervation, ſhall be given to the 
Publick. Such Things are not accompany'd with 
Shew and Noiſe, and therefore ſeldom draw the Eyes 
of the unattentive Part of Mankind, but are very 
proper at once to exerciſe our Humanity, pleaſe our 
Imaginations, and improve our Judgments. It may 
not be therefore unuſeful to relate many Circumſtan- 
ces which were obſervable upon a late Cure done upon 
a young Gentleman, who was born blind, and on the 
29th of June laſt receiv'd his Sight at the Age of twenty 
Years, by the Operation of an Oculift. This hap- 
pen'd no farther off than Newington, and the Work 
was prepared in the following Manner, | 
The Operator Mr. Grant, having obſery'd the Eyes 
of his Patient, and convinced his Friends and Rela- 
ions, among others the Reverend Mr. Caſw¾ell, Mi- 
niſter of the Place, that it was highly probable he 


ſhould remove the Obſtacle which prevented the 


Uſe of his Sight, all his Acquaintance who had 
any regard for the young Man, or Curiofity to be 
preſent when one of full Age and Underſtand- 
ing receiv'd a new Senſe, aſſembled themſelves. on 
this Occafion, Mr. Caſzve// being a Gentleman 


parti- 
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particularly curious, defired the whole Company, in 


caſe the Blindneſs ſhould be cured, to keep Silence, 


and let the Patient make his own Obſervations, with- 
out the Direction of any thing he had receiy'd by his 
other Senſes, or the Advantage of diſcovering his 
Friends by their Voices. Among ſeveral others, the 
Mother, Brethren, Siſters, and a young Gentlewo— 
man for whom he had a Paſſion, were preſent. The 
Work was performed with great Skill and Dexterity, 
When the Patient firſt receiv'd the Dawn of Light, 
there appear'd ſuch an Extacy in his AQtion, that he 
ſeemed ready to ſwoon Away in the Surprize of ſoy 
and Wonder. The Surgeon ſtood before him with 
his Inſtruments in his Hands. The young Man ob- 
ſerved him from Head to Foot, after which he ſur- 
vey'd himſelf as carefully, and ſeemed to compare 
him to himſelf; and obſerving both their Hands, 
ſeemed to think they were exactly alike, except the In- 
ſtruments, which he took for Parts of his Hands, 
When he had continued in this Amazement for ſome 
Time, his Mother could not longer bear the Agita- 
tions of ſo many Paſſions as throng'd upon her ; but 
fell upon his Neck, and cry'd, my Son, my Son! 
The Youth knew her Voice, and could ſpeak no 
more than Oh me ! Are you my Mother? and fainted, 
The whole Room you may eaſily conceive were ver 
affectionately employ'd in recovering him, but above all, 
the young Gentlewoman who loved him, and whom 
he loved, ſhrieked in the moſt vehement manner, 
That Voice ſeemed to have a ſudden Effect upon him 
as he recover'd, and he ſhewed a double Curioſity in 
obſerving her as ſhe ſpoke, and called to him; till at laſt 
he broke out, What has been done to me ? Whither am 
I carry'd? Is all this about me, the Thing I have ſo of. 
ten heard of? Is this the Light? Is this leeing ? Were 
you always thus happy when you ſaid you were glad to 
ſee each other ? Where is Tom, who uſed to lead me! 
But 1 could now, methinks, go any where without him, 
He offer'd to move, but ſeemed afraid of every thing 
around him. When they faw his Difficulty, they 
told him, till he became better acquainted wich his 


new Being, he muſt let the Servant ſtill lead _ 
io: | 


4 2 — 
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The Boy was called for, and preſented to him. Mr. 
Caſwell aſked him what ſort of thing he took Tom to be, 
before he had ſeen him ? He anſwer'd, he believed 
there was not ſo much of him as of himſelf ; but he fan- 
cied him the ſame fort of Creature. The Noiſe of this 
ſudden Change made all the 5 _—_ to 
the Place where he was. As he ſaw the Croud thicken- 
ing, he deſired Mr. Caſwell to inform him how many there 
were in all to be feen. The Gentleman ſmiling, an 
ſwer'd him, that it would be very proper for him to return 
to his late Condition, and ſuffer is Eyes to be cover'd, 
till they had received Strength ; for he might remember 
well enough, that by Degrees he had from little and 
little come to the Strength he had at preſent in his 
Ability of "oy and moving, and that it was the 
ſame thing with his Eyes, which he ſaid would loſe 
the Power of continuing to him that wonderful Tran- 
ſport he was now in, except he would be contented to 
lay aſide the Uſe of them, till they were ſtrong enough to 
bear the Light, without ſo much Feeling as he as 
he underwent at preſent. With much ReluQtance he 
was prevailed upon to have his Eyes cloſe bound, in 
which Condition they kept him in a dark Room, till 
it was proper to let the Organ receive its ObjeQs 
without farther Precaution. During the Time of this 
Darkneſs, he bewailed himſelf in the moſt diſtreſſed 
manner, and accuſed all his Friends, complaining 
that ſome Incantation had been wrought upon him ; 
and ſome ſtrange Magick uſed to deceive him into 
an Opinion that he had enjoy'd what they call Sight. 
He added, that the Impreſſions then let in upon his 
Soul would certainly diſtract him, if he were not fo at 
that preſent. At another Time he would ftrive to name 
the Perſons he had ſeen among the Croud after he was 
couched, and would pretend to ſpeak (in perplexed 
Terms of his own making) of what he in that ſhort 
Time obſerved, but on the Gth Inſtant it was thought 
proper to unbind his Head, and the young Woman 
whom he loved was inſtructed to open his Eyes ac- 
cordingly, as well to endear herſelf to him by ſuch a 
Brite, as to moderate his Extacies by the Per- 
ſuaſion of a Voice which had ſo much Power over him, 
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as hers ever had. When this beloved young Won 
began to take off the Binding of his Eyes, ſhe talked 
to him as follows. | | 

Mr. William, I am now taking the Binding of, 
though when I confider what I am doing, | 
tremble with the Apprehenſion, that (though I hare 


from my very Childhood loved you, dark as yay * 
were, and though you had conceived fo ſtrong a Loe Pu 
for me, yet) you will find that there 1s ſuch a-Thing Ide: 
as Beauty, which may enſnare you into a thouſand latt 
Paſſions, of which you are now innocent, and tab Per 
you from me for ever; but before I put myſelf to Cov 
that Hazard, tell me in what manner that Love you the 
always profeſs'd to me enter'd into your Heart, for its Lin 
uſual Admiſſion 1s at the Eye. 
The young Man anſwered, Dear Lydza, if J amto 
loſe by Sight the ſoft Paſſtings which I have alway: 
felt when I heard your Voice, if I am no more to 
diſtinguiſh the Step of her I love, when the al .| 
= erat me, but to change that ſweet and frequent whi 
leaſure for ſuch an Amazement as I knew the littl 
Time I lately ſaw ; or if I am to have any thing be. Me 
ſides which may take from me the Senſe I have d Pie 
what appeared moſt ee to me at that Time, wh 
(which Apparition it ſeems was you) pull out theſe Ma 
Eyes before ey lead me to be ungrateful to you, or i . 
undo myſelf. I With for them but to ſee you, pul leay 
them out if they are to wake me forget you. Lydic Ge! 
was extremely fatisfied with theſe Aſſurances, and of þ 


pleaſed herſelf with playing with his Perplexities, li 6 
all his Talk to her, he ſhewed but very faint Ideas of ut 
any thing which had not been receiy'd at the Ear, and 


_ cloſed his Proteſtation to her by. ſaying, that if he tha 
were to ſee Valentia and Barcelona, whom he ſuppo- will 
ſed the moſt efteem'd of all Women, by the Quart . 
there was about them, he would never like any other tect 
but Lydia. TaTLE, Vol. II. No. 55. * 

BO OE S. _ 


RISTOTLE tells us, that the World is : u 
Copy or Tranſcript of thoſe Ideas, which ar 


n 
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in the Mind of the firſt Being; and that thoſe Ideas 
| which are in the Mind of Man, are a Tranſcript of 
the World. To this we may add, that Words are the 
Tranſcript of thoſe Ideas which are in the Mind of 
Man, and that Writing or Printing are the Tranſcript 
of Words. 

As the ſupreme Being has expreſſed, and, as it were 
printed his Ideas in the Creation, Men expreſs their 
Ideas in Books, which by this great Invention of theſe 
latter Ages may laſt as long as the Sun and Moon, and 
periſh only in the general Wreck of Nature. Thus 
Cowley, in his Poem on the Reſurrection, mentioning 
the Deſtruction of the Univerſe, has thoſe admirable 
Lines, 

Now all the wide extended Sky, 
And all ih harmonious Worlds on high, : 


And Virgil's ſacred Works fhall die. 


There is no other Method of fixing thoſe Thoughts 
which ariſe and diſappear in the Mind of Man, and 
tranſmitting them to the laſt Period of Time; no other 
Method of giving Pre-eminency to our Ideas, and 
preſerving the Knowledge of any particular Perſon, 
when his Body is mixed with the common Maſs of 
Matter, and his Soul retired into the World of Spi- 


tits. Books are the Legacies that a great Genius 


leaves to Mankind, which are deliver'd down from 
Generation to Generation, as Preſents to the Poſterity 
of taoſe who are yet unborn. 

All other Arts of perpetuating our Ideas continue 
but a ſhort Time. Statues can laſt but a few thou- 
lands of Years, Edifices fewer, and Colours ſtill fewer 
than Edifices. Michael Angelo, Fontana, and Raphael, 
will hereafter be what Phidias Vitruvius, and Apelles 
are at preſent, the Names of great Statuaries, Archi- 
tects, and Painters, whoſe Works are loſt. The ſe- 
veral Arts are exprefſed in moulding Materials, Na- 
ture ſinks under them, and is not able to ſupport the 
Ideas which are impreſt upon it. | 

The Circumſtance which gives Authors an Advan- 
tage above all thoſe great Maſters, is this ; that they can 
multiply their Originals, or rather. can make Copies 
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of their Works, to what Number they pleafe, which 
ſhall be as valuable as the Originals themſelves. This 
ives a great Author ſomething like a Proſpect of 


ternity, but at the fame Time deprives him of thoſe 


other Advantages which Artiſts meet with. The * 


| 

Artiſt finds greater Returns in Profit, as the Author 28 
in Fame. hat an ineſtimable Price would a Virgil ings. 
or a Homer, a Cicero or an Ariſtotle bear, were their —— 
Works like a Statue, a Building, or a Picture, to be 1 
confined only in one Place, and made the Property of Azon 
a ſingle Perſon ? Learn 
It Writings are thus durable, and may paſs from 0 def 
Age to Age throughout the whole Courſe of Time, uss f 
how careful ſhould an Author be of committing any gente 
thing to print, that may corrupt Poſterity, and poiſon kene) 
the Kinds of Men with Vice and Error? Writers of fue 


great Talents, who employ their Parts in propagating Wy: 
Tmmorality, and ſcaſoning vicious Sentiments with Body 
Wit and Humour, are to be looked upon as the Peſts Way 
of Society, and the Enemies of Mankind. They Ing 2 
leave Books behind them (as it is ſaid of thole who Met n 
die in Diſtempers, which breed an ill Will towards hat 
their own Species) to ſcatter Infection, and [deſtroy That 
their Poſterity. They act the Counterparts of a Confu- Wc, u. 
eius or a Socrates, and ſeem to have been ſent into the In 
World to deprave human Nature, and fink it into the WW: 
Condition of Brutality. whil 
J have: ſeen ſome Roman Catholick Authors who- WI... 
tell us that vicious Writers continue in Purgatory, fo parti 
long as the Influence of their Writings continues upon I the! 
* For Purgatory, ſay they, is nothing elle I Dea 
but a cleanſing us of our Sins, which cannot be faid Wl (1 
to be done away, ſo long as they continue to operate WF cut 
and corrupt Mankind, Ihe vicious Author, ſay they, Aale 
ſins after Death; and ſo long as he continues to ſin, ſo (wit 
long muſt he expect to be puniſhed. Tho' the Roman I vhe 
Catholic Notion of Purgatory be indeed very ridicu- 8 
lous, one cannot but think that if the Soul, after Death, Wl ;;. ; 
has any Knowledge of what paſſes in this World, that WM... 
of an immoral Writer would receive much more Regret lite 
from the Senſe of corrupting, than Satisfaction from Adt 
the Thought of pleaſing his ſurviving Admirers. 


0 
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hall conclude this Paper with the Story of an athe- 
tical Author, who at a Time, when he lay dan- 
xerouſly ſick, and had defired the Aſſiſtance of a neigh- 
bouring Cutate, confeſſed to him with great Contri- 
jon, that nothing ſat more heavy at his Heart, than 
he Senſe of his having ſeduced the Age by his Wri- 
ings ; and that their evil Influence were likely to 
ontinue after his Death. The Curate upon farther 
Examination, finding the Penitent in the utmoſt 
Agonies of Deſpair, and being himſelf a Man of 
Learning, told him that he hoped his Caſe was not 
ſo deſparate as he apprehended, ſince he found that he 
was ſo very ſenſible of his Fault, and ſincerely re- 
rented of it. The Penitent ſtill u1ged the evil Ten- 


dency of his Book to ſubvert all ans and tte 


ittle Ground of Hope there could be for one whoſe 
Writings would continue to do Miſchief, when his 
Body was laid in Aſhes. The Curate finding no other 
Way to comfort him, told him that he did well in be- 
Ig afflicted for the evil Deſign with which he publiſh- 
ed his Book, but that he ought to be very thankful 
that there was no Danger of its doing any Harm. 
That his Cauſe was ſo very bad, and his Arguments 
b weak, that he did not apprehend any ill EffeQts of it. 
In ſhort, that he might reit ſatisfied, his Book could 
do no more Miſchief after his Death, than it had done 
whilſt he was living. To which he added, for his fur- 
ther datisfaction, that he did not believe any beſides his 


particular Friends and Acquaintance had ever been at- 


the Pains of reading it ; or that any Body after his 
Death would ever enquire after it. The dying Man had 
[till fo much the F railty of an Author in him, as to be 
cut to the Heart with theſe Conſolations, and without 
anſwering the good Man, aſked his Friends about him, 
(with a Peevidtneſs that is natural to a ſick Perſon) 
where they had picked up ſuch a Blockhead; and whe- 
ther they thought him a proper Perſon to attend one in 
tis Condition? The Curate finding that the Author did 
not Expect to be dealt with as a real and ſincere Pe- 


nitent, but as a Penitent of Importance, after a ſhort - 


Admonition withdrew, not queſtioning but he ſhould 


be 


To take off from the Severity of this Speculation, | 
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be again ſent for, if the Sickneſs grew deſparate, The 


Author however recover'd, and has ſince written two 
three other Tracts with the ſame Spirit, and ven 
lucky for his poor Soul, with the fame Succeſs, 

| SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 166. ( 


Bu Ss x Part of the World. 


FE Ankind is divided into two Parts, the Buſy an 

the Idle. The buſy world may be divided int 
the Virtuous and the Vicious, the Vicious again ino 
the Covetuos, the Ambitious, and the Senſual, The 
idle Part of Mankind are in a State inferior to any one af 


thoſe; all the other are engag'd in the Purſuit of Happ- e l 
neſs, though often miſ * and are therefore more lie thi 
ly to be attentive to ſuch Means, as ſhall be propoſed u bilo 
them for that End. The Idle, who are neither wiſe f eiche 
this World nor the next, are emphatically called by D. In 
Tillotſon, Fools at large; they propoſe to themſelves no nbi 
End, but run adrift with every Wind. Advice would boſe 
therefore be only thrown away upon them, fince they 
would not take the Pains to read it. I ſhall not f We 
tigue any of this worthleſs Tribe with a large HW" 
rangue, but will leave them with this ſhort-Saying of tai 
Plato ; that Labour is preferable to Idleneſs, as Bright: Ay 


neſs to Ruft. | 

The Purſuits of the active Part of Mankind are ei. 
ther in the Paths of Religion and Virtue, or on tht 
other Hand, in the Roads to Wealth, Honour, e. 
Pleaſure. I ſhall therefore compare the Purſuits 0 
Avarice, Ambition, and ſenſual Delight, with hel 
oppoſite Virtues ; and ſhall confider which of thele 
Principles engages Men in a Courſe of the greateſt Lz 
bour, Suffering and Afſiduity. Moſt Men in theit 
cool Reaſoning are willing to allow that a Courſe of 
Virtue will in the End be rewarded the moſt amply, but 
repreſent the Way to it as rugged and narrow. It 
therefore it can be made appear, that Men ſtruggee 
through as many Difficulties to be miſerable as they do 
to be happy, my Readers may perhaps be perſuaded 
to be good when they find they ſhall loſe nothing by lt 


Firſt for Avarice. The Miſer is more r 
; an 
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dan the Saint, the Pains of getting, the Fears of lo- 
ng, and the Inability of enjoying his Wealth, have 
een the Mark o Satyr in all Ages. Were his Re- 
entance upon his Neglect of a good Bargain, his Sor- 
for being over-reach'd, his Hope of improving a 
m, and his Fear of falling into Want, directed to their 
roper Objects, they would make fo many different 
briftian Graces and Virtues, he may apply to himſelf 
great Part of St. Paul's Catalogue of Sufferings ; in 


urneying often, in Perils of Waters, in Perils of Rob- 


ws, in Perils among falſe Brethren ; in Wearineſs and 
infulneſs, in Watchings oftefl ; in Hunger and Thirſt, 
r Faſtings often. At how much * might 
e lay up to himſelf Treaſures in Heaven, or if I may 

this Place be allowed to add the Saying of a great 
tiloſopher, he may provide ſuch Poſſellions as fear 
either Arms, nor Men, nor Jove himſelf. 


\nbition in the ſame Light as we have confider'd 
hoſe of Avarice, we ſhall readily own that far leſs 
rouble is requiſite to gain laſting Glory, than the 
ower and Reputation of a few Years ; or in other 
Words, we may with more Eaſe deferve Honour than 
obtain it. The ambitious Man ſhould remember Car- 
inal Molſey's Complaint ; 4 Had I ſerved God with 
WW: ſame Application wherewith I _have ſerved my 
ung, he would not have forſaken me in my old Age.“ 

be Cardinal here ſoftens his Ambition by the ſpe- 
ons Pretence of ſerving his King. Whereas his 
"ords in the proper Conſtruction imply, that if in- 
lead of being acted by Ambition, he had been acted 
WW) Religion, he ſhould have now found the Comforts 


l it, when the whole Word turned its Back upon 
= : 


ith thoſe of the Virtuous, and ſee which are heavieſt 
c the Balance. It may ſeem ſtrange at the fuſt View, 
lat the Men of Pleaſure ſhould be adviſed to change 
beir Courſe, becauſe they lead a painful Life. Yet 
Win we ſee them fo active and vigilant ia queſt of 
belight, under ſo many Diſquiets, and the Sport of 
ch various Paſſions, let them anſwer, as they _ 
1 


In the ſecond Place, if we look upon the Toils of 


Thirdly, Let us compare the Pains of the Senſual 
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if the Pains they undergo do not overweigh their Bt 
joyments. The Infidelities on the one Part betye 
the two Sexes, and the Capricies on the other, th 
Debaſement of Reaſon, and the Pangs of Exped 
tion; the Diſappointments in Poſſeſſion, the Sting d 
Remorſe, the Vanities and Vexations attending ez 
the moſt refined Delights that make up this Bufinel 
of Life, render it ſo Fly and uncomfortable, that 10 
Man is thought wiſe till he hath got over it, or happy 
but in Proportion, as he has cleared himſelf fron 
; 
The Sum of all this is, Man is made an active Be 
ing, whether he walks in the Paths of Virtue or Vice 
he is ſure to meet with many Difficulties, to prove hi 
Patience, and excite his Induſtry ; the ſame, if nt 
greater Labour, is required in the Service of Vic 
and Folly, as of Virtue and Wiſdom. And he ha 
this eaſy Choice left him, whether with the Strength 
he is Maſter. of, he will purchaſe Happineſs or Repen 
tance. SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 6: 


CALAMITIES. 


T: is a very melancholy Reflection, that Men art 
uſually ſo weak, that it is abſolutely neceſſary fo 
them to know Sorrow and Pain to be in their right 
Senſes. Proſperous People (for happy there are none 
are hurried away with a fond Senſe of their. preſent 
Condition, and thoughtleſs of the Mutability of Fot 
tune. Fortune is a Term, which we muſt uſe in {uct 
Diſcourſes as theſe, for what is wrought by the un 
ſeen Hand of the Diſpoſer of all Things. But me 
thinks the Diſpoſition of a Mind which is truly great 
is that which makes Misfortunes and Sorrows litt 
when they befal ourſelves, great and lamentable whel 
they befal other Men, | 

The moſt unpardonable Malefactor in the Woll 
going to his Death, and bearing it with a Compolure 
would win the Pity of thoſe who ſhould behold him, ad 
this not becauſe his Calamity is deplorable, but becaule 
he ſeems himſelf not to deplore it. We ſuffer for hin 


who is leſs ſenſible of his own Miſery, and are inci 
i | nec 
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ed to deſpiſe him who ſinks under the Weight of his 
Niftrefſess On the other Hand, without any Touch 
Envy, a temper'd and well govern'd Mind looks 
own on ſuch as are exalted with Succeſs, with a 
ettan Shame for the Imbecility of human Nature, 
hat can ſo far forget how liable it is to Calamity, as 
0 grow giddy with only the Suſpence of Sorrow, 
hich is the Portion of all Men. He therefore who 
ms his Face from the unhappy Man, who will not 
ok again when his Eye is caſt upon modeſt Sorrow, 
ho ſhuns Affliction like Contagion, does but pamper 
limſelf up for a Sacrifice, and contract in himſelf a 
reater Aptitude to Miſery, by attempting to eſcape 
A Gentleman, where I happen'd to be laſt Night, 
ell into a Diſcourſe, which I thought ſhewed a good 
Jiſcerning in him. He took notice, that whenever 
len looked into their Heart for the Idea of true Ex- 
lency in human Nature, they have found it to con- 
it in ſuffering after a right Manner, and with a good 
race. Heroes are always drawn bearing Sorrows, 
Igzling with Adverſities, undergoing all Kinds of 
udſhips, and having in the Service of Mankind a 
nd of Appetite to Difficulties and Dangers. The 
entleman vyent on to obferve, that it is from this 
ecret Senſe of the high Merit which there is in Pati- 
ice under Calamities, that the Writers of Romances, 
hen they attempt to furniſh out Characters of the 
igheſt Excellence, ranſack Nature for things terrible; 
ey raiſe a new Creation of Monſters, Dragons, and 
ants; where the Danger ends, the Hero ceaſes ; 
men he has won en Empire, or gain'd his Miſtreſs, 
be reſt of his Story is not worth relating. My Friend 
ated his Diſcourſe ſo far as to ſay, that it was for 
igher Beings than Men to join Happineſs and Great- 
els in the ſame Idea; but that in our Condition we 
ave no Conception of ſuperlative Excellence or He- 


-y but as it is ſurrounded with a Shade of Diſ- 

rels. | | 

lt is certainly the proper Education we ſhould give 

urſelves, to be prepared for the ill Events and Acci- 

kits we are to meet with in a Life, ſentenced to be 

Nene of Sorrow: But inſtead of this Expettation, 
| we 
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we ſoften ourſelves with Proſpects of Conſtant De 
light, and deſtroy in our Minds the Seeds of Port 
tude and Virtue, which ſhould ſupport us in Hours 0 
Anguiſh. The conſtant Purſuit of Pleaſure has ſome 
thing inſolent and improper for our Being. „Thete! 
a pretty ſober Livelineſs in the Ode of Horace to De 
lius, where he tells him loud Mirth or immoderat 


Sorrow, Inequality of Behaviour either in Proſperit A 
or Adverſity, are alike ungraceful in Man that is bor C 
to die. he 
Moderation in both Circumſtances is peculiar to oo n 
nerous Minds. Men of that Sort ever taſte the 62 
tifications of Senſe, and all other Advantages of Lif ha 
as. if they were liable 10 part with them; and when m 
bereft of them, reſign them with a Greatneſs e 
Mind, which ſhews they know their Value and Dui '® 
ration. The Contempt of Pleaſure is a certain Pe 
paratory for the Contempt of Pain: Without th le 
the Mind is as it were taken ſuddenly by an unfore a 
| ſeen Event; but he that has always during Health wi 
and Proſperity, been abſtinent in his SatisfaCtions, en 
Joys in the worſt of Difficulties, the Reflection, tha 8" 
his Anguiſh is not a gravated with the Compariso lot 
- val Pleaſures, "_ upbraid his preſent Con he: 
ition. | 
. Tully tells us a Story after Pompey, which gives us: Co 
good Taſte of the pleaſant Manner the Men of Wii cn 
and Philoſophy, had in old Times of alleviating the Vi 
Diſtreſſes of Life, by the Force of Reaſon and Phi ru 
loſophy. Pompey, when he came to Rhodes; had Pe 
Curioſity to viſit the famous Philoſopher Pofidonius il © 
but finding him in his ſick Bed, he bewail'd his Mis - 
fortune, that he ſhould not hear a Diſcourſe fro 6 
him. But you may, anſwered Poſſidonius, and imme 4 
diately enter'd into the Point of Stoical Philoſophy, 4s 
which ſays, Pain is not an Evil. During the Diſcourlqgiſ 
upon every Puncture he felt from his Diſtemper, ht ri 
ſmiled and cried out, Pain, Pain, be as impertinentyl dei 
and troubleſome as you pleaſe, I never ſhall own that ple 
thou art an Evil. ar 
: SexEcTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 312. J. 
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CEL IA, her Hiſtory, 
T is not neceſſary to look back into the firſt Years 
of this young Lady, whoſe Story is of Conſequence 
only as her Life has lately met with Paſſages very-un- 
common. She is now in the Twentieth Year of her 
Age, and owes a ſtrict but chearful Education to the 


Care of an Aunt, to whom ſhe was recommended by 
her dying Father, whoſe Deceaſe was haſtened by an 
inconſolable Affliction for the Loſs of her Mother. As 
Celia is the Offspring of the moſt generous Paſſion that 
has been known in our Age, ſhe is adorned with as 
much Beauty and Grace as the moſt celebrated of het 
Sex poſſeſs ; but her domeſtick Life, moderate For- 
tune, and religious Education, gave her but little Op- 
portunity, and leſs Inclination, to be admired in _ 
lic Aſſemblies. Her Abode has been for ſome Years 
a.Convenient Diſtance from the Cathedral of St. Paul's. 
where her Aunt and ſhe choſe to reſide, for the Ad- 
vantage of that rapturous way of Devotion which 
gives Extaſy to the Pleaſures of Innocence, and in 
lome Meaſure is the immediate Poſſeſſion of thoſe 
heavenly Enjoyments for which they are addreſſed. 

As you may trace the uſual Thoughts of Men in their 
Countenances, there appear'd in the Face of Czlia a 
Chearfulneſs, the conitant Companion of unaffected 
Virtue ; and a Gladneſs which is inſeparable from 
true Piety. Her every Look and Motion ſpoke the 
peaceful, mild, reſigning, humble Inhabitant that ani- 
mated her beauteous Body. Her Air diſcovered her 
body a mere Machine of her Mind, and not that her 
Thoughts were employed in ſtudying Graces and At- 
tractions for her Perſon: Such was Cælia when ſhe was 
irit ſeen by Palamede, at her uſual Place of Worſhip. Pa- 
amedeis a young man of two and twenty, well faſhioned, 
learned, genteel and diſcreet ; the Son and Heir of a Gen- 
tleman of a very great Eftate, and himſelf poſſeſſed of a 
plentif] one by the Gift of an Uncle. He became en- 
amour'd with Cælia, and after having learned her Habi- 
ation, had Addreſs enough to communicate his Paſſion 
and Circumſtances with ſuch an Air of good Senſe and 
Integrity, as ſoon obtained * to viſit and profeſs 
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his Inclinations towards her. Palamede's preſent Fortune 
and future ExpeCtations, were no way prejudicial to his 


Addreſſes ; but after the Lovers had paſs'd ſome Time in 
the agreeable Entertainments of a ſucceſsful Courtſhip, 


Cælia one Day took Occaſion to interrupt Palamede in 


the midſt of a very pleaſing Diſcourſe of the Happineſz 
he promiſed himſelf in ſo accompliſhed a Companion, 
and aſſuming a ſerious Air, told him there was another 
Heart to be won before he gain'd hers, which was that 
of his Father. Palamede ſeem'd much diſturb'd at the 


Overture, and lamented to her, that his Father was 
one of thoſe two provident Parents, who only place 
their Thoughts upon bringing Riches into their Fami- 


lies by Marriages, and are wholly inſenſible of all other 


Conſiderations. But the Strictneſs of Cælia's Rules of 


Life, made her inſiſt upon this Demand; and the Son, 
at a proper Hour, communicated to his Father the 
Circumſtances of his Love, and the Merit of the Ob- 
Jet; The next Day the Father made her a Viſt. 
The Beauty of her Perſon, the Fame of her Virtue, 
and a certain irreſiſttble Charm in. her whole Beha- 
viour on ſo tender and delicate an Occafion, wrought ſo 
much upon him, in ſpite of all Prepoſſeſſions, that he 
haſtened the Marriage with an Impatience equal to that 
of his Son. Their Nuptials were celebrated with a 
Privacy ſuitable to the Character and Modeſty of Cælia; 
and from that Day, until a fatal one laſt Week, they 
lived together with all the Joy and Happinefs which 
attend Minds entirely united. | 
It ſhould have been intimated, that Palamede is 4 
Student of the Temple, and uſually retired thither early 
in the Morning, Cælia till ſleeping. | 
It happened a few Days = that ſhe followed 
him thither to communicate to him ſomething ſhe had 
omitted in her redundant Fondneſs to ſpeak of the 
Evening before. When ſhe came to his Appartment, the 
Seryant there told her, ſhe was coming with a Letter to 
her. While Cælia, in an inner Room, was reading an 
Apology from her Huſband, that he had been ſuddenly 
wh by ſome of his Acquaintance to dine at Brentford, 


but that he ſhould return in the Evening, a Country Gil, 
decently clad; aſked if thoſe were not the G 
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of Mr. Palamede ? She was anſwer'd, they were, 'but 
that he was not in Town. The Stranger aſked when 
he was expected home? The Servant replyed, ſhe 
would go in and aſæk his Wife. The young Woman 
repeated the Word Wife, and fainted. This Accident 
aſed no leſs Curioſity than Amazement in Cælia, who 
cauſed her to be removed into the Inner Room, upon 
proper Applications to revive , her. The _ unhappy. 
young Creature returned to herſelf, and faid to Cælia, 
with an earneſt - and beſeeching l really 
Mr. Palamede's Wife? Cælia replies, I hope I do not 
ook as if I were any other in the Condition you ſee me. 
The Stranger anſwers no, Madam, he is my Huſband: 
\t the ſame Time ſhe threw a Bundle of Letters into 
zlia's Lap, which confirmed the Truth of what ſne 
aſſerted, Their mutual Innocence and Sorrow, made 
hem look on each other as Partners in Diſtreſs, rather 
han Rivals in Love. The Superiority of Czlia's Un- 
erſtanding and Genius, gave her an Authority to 
amine into this Adventure, as if ſhe had been offend- 
A 2 and the other the Delinquent. The Stran- 
er ſpoke in the following Manner. gb 
Madam, if it ſhall pleaſe you, Mr. Palamede having 
in Uncle of a good Eſtate near Wincheſter, was bred up 
t the School there, to gain the more of his good Will 
by being in his Sight, His Uncle died and left him 
ne Eſtate, which my Huſband now has. When he 
as a meer Youth, he ſet his Affections on me; but 
nen he could not gain his Ends, he married me, 
mking me and my Mother, who is a Farmer's Widow, 
wear we would never tell it upon any Account what- . 
beyer, for that it would not look well for him to marry - 
Isch a one as me; beſides that his Father would cut. 
2 off of the Eftate. I was glad to have him in an 
est Way, and he now and then came and ſtay'd a 
ight and away at our Houſe. But very lately he came 
\ on to ſee us, with a fine young Gentleman, his 
end, who ſtay'd behind there with us, pretending 
19 like the Place for the Summer; but ever fince 
blaster Palamede went, he has attempted to abuſe 


7 ie, and J ran hither to acquaint him with it, and avoid 
Ne wicked Intentions of his falſe Friend.“ SITS 
f I 2 Celia 


„Auris of 

Celia had no farther Room for Doubt, but left het 
Rival in the ſame Agonies ſhe felt herſelf. Palamed: 
returns in the Evening, and finding his Wife at his 
Chambers, learned all that had paſs'd, and haſtened 
to Czlia's Lodgings. 

It is much eaſier to imagine than expreſs the Senti- 
ments of either the Criminal or the ee at this 
Encounter. As ſoon as Palamede had found Way for 
Speech, he confeſſed his Marriage, and his placing 
his Companion on purpoſe to vitiate his Wife, that he 
might break through a Marriage made in his Nonnage, 
and devote his riper and knowing Years to Cælia. She 
made him no Anſwer but retir'd to her Cloſet. He re- c 
turned to the Temple, where he ſoon after received from * 
her the following Letter. | q 

SIR, | | | 

O U who were this Morning the beſt, are now MW C 
V the worſt of Men who breath the vital Air. 1 MW C 
am at once overwhelm'd with Love, Hatred, Rage m 
and Diſdain. Can Infamy and Innocence live toge- MW in 
ther? I feel the Weight of the one too ſtrong for fc 
the Comfort of the other. How bitter, Heaven, how A 
bitter is my Portion! How much have I to ſay, but the MW b. 
Infant which I bear about me ſtirs with my Agitation. th 
Jam, Palamede, to live in Shame, and this Creature W m 
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to be the Heir to it. Farewel for ever. | Y, 
| 'TaTLEs, Vol. IV. No. 198. an 
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HAVE made it a Rule with myſelf not to publiſh . 
any thing on a Saturday, but what ſhall have ſome 
Analogy to the Duty of the Day enſuing. It is an un- 
3 Pleaſure to me, that I have lived to ſee the are 
ime when I can obſerve fuch a Law to myſelf, and 
et turn my Diſcourſe upon what is done at the Play- lo 
Houſe. I am ſure the Reader knows J am going to 
mention the Tragedy of Cato. The principal Cha- 
rater is moved by no Conſideration, but Reſpect to 
that ſort of Virtue, the Senſe of which is retained in 
our Language under the Word Public Spirit. All 
Regards to his Domeſtic, are wholly laid aſide, and 


the Hero is drawn, as having by this Motive ſubdued 
1 5 Inſtinct 
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Inſtinct itſelf, and taking Comfort from the Diſtreſſes 
of his Family, which are brought upon them by their 
Adherence to the Caufe of Truth and Liberty. There 
is nothing uttered by Cato, but what is worthy of the 
beſt of Men ; and the Sentiments which are given him, 
are not only the moſt warm for the Conduct of this Life, 
but ſuch as we may think will not need to be eraſed, but 
conſiſt with the Happineſs of the human Soul in the next. 
This illuſtrious Character has its proper Iufluenee on 
all below it: The other virtuous Perſonages are, in 
their Degree, as worthy and as exemplary as the Prin- 
cipal. The Conduct of the Lovers (who are more 
warm though more diſcreet than ever yet appeared upon 
the Stage) has in it a conſtant Senſe of the great Ca- 
taſtrophe which was expected from the Approach of 
Ceſar. But to ſee the Modeſty of an Heroine, whole 
Country and Family were at the ſame Time in the 
moſt imminent Danger, preſerved while ſhe breaks out 
into the moſt fond and open Expreſſions of her Paſſion 
for her Lever, is an Inſtance of no common Addrets. 
Again, to obſerve the Body of a gallant young Man 


brought before us, who in the Bloom of his Youth, in 


the Defence of all that is good and great, had received 
numberleſs Wounds ; I fay to obſerve that this dead 
Youth is introduced only for the Example of his Virtue, 
and that his Death is ſo circumſtantiated that we are ſa- 
tisfhed, for all his Virtue, that it was for the Good of 
the World, and his own Family, that his warm Temper 
was not to be put upon further Trial, but his Taſk of 
Life ended while he was yet virtuous, is an Employment 
worthy the Conſideration of our young Britons. We 
are obliged to Authors that can do what they will 
with us, that they do not play our Affections and Paſ- 
lions againſt ourſelves ; but to make us ſo ſoon reſigned. 
to the Death of Marcus, of whom we were ſo fond, is 
a Power that would be unfortunately lodged in + 
Man without the Love of Virtue. 

Were it not that I ſpeak on this Occafion rather as 
2 Guardian than a Critic, I could not proceed to the 
Examination of the Juſtneſs of each Character, and 
take Notice, that the Vumidian is as well drawn as the 
Roman. There is not an Idea in all the Part of Sax, 

I 3 which 
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which does not apparently ariſe from the Habits which 
grow in the Mind of an African. And the Scene be- 
tween Juba and his General, where they talk for and 
- againſt a liberal Education, is full of InftruQtion. S. 
pbaæ urges all that can be ſaid againſt Philoſophy, as it 
is made ſubſervient to ill Ends by Men who abuſe their 
Talents: and Juba ſets the leſs Excellencies of AQyi. 
ty, Labour, Patience of Hunger, and Strength of Body, 


which are the admired Qualifications of a Numidian, 


in their proper Subordination, to the Accompliſ- 
ments of the Mind. GUuaRDIan, Vol. I. No. zz 


CELIBACY. 


Mr. SreECTATOR, 

15.5 now write to you, am a Woman loaded with 
Injuries, and the Aggravation of my Misfortune 

; 1s, that they are ſuch which are overlooked by the ge- 
nerality of Mankind; and tho' the moſt afflicting ima- 
ginable, not regarded as ſuch in the general Senſe of 
the World. I have hid my Vexation from all Mankind, 
dut have now taken Pen, Ink, and Paper, and am ie: 
ſolv'd to unboſom myſeif to you, and lay before yon 
what grieves me and all the Sex. You have very ol 
ten mentioned particular Hardſhips done to this or that 
Lady, but methinks you have not in any one Specula- 
tion directly pointed at the partial Freedom Men take, 
The unreaſonable Confinement Women are obliged 
to, in the only Cixcnmſtance ia which we are necella- 
rily to have a Commerce with them, that of Love. 
The Cafe of Celibacy, is the great Evil of our Nation; 
and the Indulgence of the vicious Conduct of Men in 
that State, with the Ridicule to which Women are ex- 
poſed, though ever ſo virtuous, if Jong unmarried, 1s 
the Root of the greateſt Irregularities of this Nation. 
To ſhew you, Sir, that tho' you have never given us the 
Catalogue of a Lady's Library as you promiſed, we 
read good Books of our own chooſing. I Hall inſert on 
this 8 a Paragraph or two out of Echard He. 


man Hiſtory, In the 44th Page of the Second Volume, 
the Author obſerves, that Auguſtus, upon his Return 


to Rome at the End of a War, received Cm 
: that 
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that too great a Number ſof the young Men of Qua- 


lity remained unmarried. The Emperor thereupon 


aſſembled the whole Equeſtrian Order, and having ſe- 
parated the married from the iingle, did particular 
Honours to the former; but he told the latter, that is 
to fay, Mr. 'Spedator, he told the Batchelors, "Thar 
their Lives and Actions had been ſo peculiar, . that 
he knew not by what Name to call them; not by 
that of Men, for they performed nothing that was 
manly ; not by that of Citizens, for the City might 
periſh notwithſtanding their Care; not: by that of 
Romans, for they defign'd to extirpate the Roman 
Name.“ Then proceeding to ſhew his tender Care and 
hearty Affection for his — he further told them, 
« That their Courſe of Life was of fuch pernicions 
Conſequence to the Glory and Grandeur of the Roman 
Nation, that he could not chooſe but tell them, that 
all other Crimes put together, could not equaliz- 
theirs : For they were guilty of Murder, in not ſutfer- 
ng thoſe to. be born which ſhould proceed from them ; 
of Impiety, in cauſing the Names and Honours of 
their Anceſtors to ceaſe 3 and of Sacrilege, in deſtroy- 
ing their Kind, which proceeded from the immortal 
Gods and human Nature, the principal Thing conſe- 
crated to 'em: Therefore in this Reſpe@ they diſ- 


lolv'd. the Government, in diſobeying its Laws; be- 


tray d their Country, by making it barren and waſte ; 
ray, and demoliſh'd their City, in depriving it of In- 
habitants. And he was ſenſible that all this proceeded 
not from any Kind of Virtue or Abſtinence, but from 
a Looſeneſeſs and Wantonneſs, which onght never to 
be encouraged in any Civil Government.” There are 
no Particulars dwelt upon that let us into the Conduct 


of theſe young Worthies whom this great Emperor 


treated with ſo much Juſtice and Indignation. But any 
one who obſerves what paſſes in this Town, may very 
well frame to himſelf a Notion of their Riots and De- 
baucheries all Night, and their apparent Preparations 


for them all Day. It is not to be doubted, but theſe 


Komans never paſſed any of their Time innocently, but 
when they were aſleep, and never ſlept, but wen they 


Were weary and heavy with Exceſſes, and ſlept only 
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to prepare themſelves for the Repetition of them. n 
If you did your Duty as a Spectator, you would cate- tt 
fully examine into the Number of Births, Marriages, for 
and Burials ; and when you had deducted out of your rel 
Deaths all ſuch who went out of the World without MW an. 
r then daſt up the Number of both Sexes bor I he. 
within ſuch a Term of Years laſt paſt. You might Ml © 
from the ſingle People departed, make ſome uſeful fn. Cc 
ferences or Gueſſes how many there are left unmarried, D 
and raiſe ſome uſeful Scheme for the Amendment of 
the Age in that Particular. I have not Patience to pro- {hi 
ceed gravely on this abominable Libertiniſm ; for! th 
cannot but reflect, as I am writing to you, upon a cer- il *© 
tain laſcivious Manner which all our young Gentle. tt 
men uſe in public, and examine our Eyes with a Pe- i 
tulancy in their own, which is a downright Affront to na 
Modeſty. A diſdainfnl Look on ſuch an * i Bo 
returned with a Countenance rebuked ; but by avert- Wl © 
ing their Eyes from the Woman of Honour and De- 
cency, to ſome flippant Creature who will, as the £ 
Phraſe is, be kinder. I muſt ſet down Things as they ſo 
come into my Head, without ſtanding upon Order, “ 
Ten thouſand to one but the gay Gentleman, who Wl ©© 
ſtared at the fame Time, is an Houſekeeper ; far you il 5 
muſt know they have got into a Humour of late of “ 
being very regular in their Sins, and a young Fellow Ip 
ſhall keep his four Maids and three Footmen, with j 
the greateſt Gravity imaginable. There are no lels L 
than fix of theſe venerable Houſekeepers of my Ac- f. 
quaintance. This Humour among young Men of 
Condition, is imitated by all the World below them; 
and a general Diſſolution of Manners, ariſes {rom this 
one Source of Libertiniſm, without Shame or Repre- 
henſion in the Male Youth. It is from this one Foun- 
tain, that ſo many beautiful helpleſs young Women 
are facrificed and given up to Lewdneſs, Shame, Po- 
verty and Diſeaſe. It is to this alſo that ſo many e. 
cellent young Women, who might be Patterns of con- 
jugal Affection, and Parents of a worthy Race, pine 
under unhappy Paſſions for ſuch as have not Attention 
enough to odſerve, or Virtue enough to prefer them 


to their common Wenches. Now, Mr. Spe&ator, f 
| B | mu 


— 


muſt de free to own to you, that I myſelf ſuffered a 
taſteleſs, inſipid Being, from a Confideration that I have 
for a Man who would not, as he ſaid in my Hearing, 
reſign his Liberty, as he calls it, for all the Wealth 
and Beauty the whole Sex is poſſeſs'd of. Such Ca- 


ſibly brought about, that by fining Batchelors as Papiſts 
Convict, or the like, they were diſtinguiſhed to their 
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Jin with the Meaſures of civil Societies. Leſt you 


ſhould think that I fpeak this, as being, according to 


le ſenſeleſs rude Phraſe, a malicious old Maid, I fhall 
acquaint you I am a Woman of Condition, not now 
three and twenty, and have had Propoſals from at 
beat ten different Men, and the greateſt Part of- them 
WH fave upon the Upſhot refuſed me. Something or 
Pocher is always amiſs, when the Lover takes to ſome 


new Wench : A Settlement is eaſily excepted againſt, 


and there is very little Recourſe to avoid the vicious 
art of our Youth, but throwing one's felf away upon 
, W ome lifeleſs Blockhead, who tho? he is without Vice, 

Is alſo without Virtue. Now-a-days we muſt be con- 
I tented if we can get Creatures which are not bad, 
WH good are not to be expected. Mr. Spectator, I fat near 
bu the other Day, and think I did not diſpleaſe your 
pectatorial Eye-fight ; which I ſhall be the better 
WW judge of, when I 45 whether you take Notice of theſe 
| 


Evils your own Way, or print this Memorial diftated 


fm the difdainſul heavy Heart of 
Sir, your moſt obedient, &c. 
| RACHAEL WELLADA T. 


| - SpeECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 528. T. 
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| | 45 

Good Conſcience is to the Soul, what Health is 

to the Body; it preſerves a conſtant Eaſe and 
derenity within us and more than countervails all the 
Calamities and Afflictions which can poſſibly befall us. 
WP know nothing fo hard for a generous Mind to get 
Joer as Calumny and Reproach, and cannot find any 
ethod of quieting the Soul under them, beſides this 
I'5 | tinole 
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lamities as theſe would not happen, if it could be poſ- 


Diſadvantage from the reſt of the World, who fall 
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do not deſerve them. 


fingle one ; of our being conſcious to ourſelves that ye 


I have always been mightily pleaſed with that Paſſage 


in Don Quixote, where the fantaiticai Knight is repre- 
ſented as loading a Gentleman of good Senſe with Praiſ. 
es and Elogiums. Upon which the Gentleman makes 
this Reflection to himſelf : How grateful is Praiſe to 


human Nature! I cannot forbear being ſecretly pleaſed 


with the Commendations I receive, tho' I am ſenſible 
its a Madman beſtows them upon me. In the ſame 
manner, tho' we are often ſure that the Cenſures which 


are paſſed upon us, are uttered by thoſe who know no- 
thing of us, and have neither Means or Abilities to form 
a right Judgment of us, we cannot forbear beiny 
grieved at what they fay. 

In order to heal this 6 which is ſo natural to 


the wiſeſt and beſt of Men, I have taken a particular 


Pleaſure in obſerving the Conduct of the old Philoſo. 
phers, how they bore themſelves up againſt the Malice 
and DetraQtion of their Enemies, 

The way to filence Calumny, fays Bias, is always to 
be exercis'd in ſuch Things as are Praiſe-worthy. $- 
crates, after having received Sentence, told his Friends, 
that he had always accuſtomed himſelf to regard Truth, 
and not Cenſure; and that he was not troubled at hi 
Condemnation, becauſe he knew himſelf free from 
Guilt. -It was in the ſame Spirit that he heard the Ac- 
cuſation of his two great Adverſaries, who had uttered 


© againſt him the moſt virulent Reproaches. Anytus 


and Melitus, ſays he, may procure Sentence againſt me, 


but they cannot hurt me.” This divine Philoſopher 


was ſo well fortified in his own Innocence, that he ne- 
glected all the Impotence of evil Tongues which were 
engaged in his Deſtruction. This was properly the 
Support of a good Conſcience, that contradicted the 
Reports which had been raiſed againſt him, and clear 
ed him to | himſelf. ; 15 

Others of the Philoſophers rather choſe to retort the 


Injury by a ſmart Reply, than thus to diſarm it with 


xeſpe& to themſelves. They ſhew that it ſtung them, 
tho at the ſame Time they had the Addreſs to make 
their Aggreſſors ſuffer with them, Of this Kind wa 

Ariſtotle 


of a good Conſcience in ſupporting a Man under the 
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Ariſtotle's Reply to one who purſued him with long an 
bitter Invectives. Vou, ſays ons who are uſed to ſuffer 
Reproaches, utter them with Delight: I who have not 
been uſed to utter them, take no Pleaſure in hearing 
them. Diogenes was ſtill more ſevere on one who 2 
ill of him : Nobody will believe you when you ſpeak 
ill of me, any more than they would believe me ſhould 
I ſpeak well of you.” | 

In theſe, and many other Inſtances I could produce, 
the Bitterneſs of the Anſwer ſufficiently teſtifies the 
Uneaſineſs of Mind the Perſon was under who made 
it. J would rather adviſe my Reader, if he has not 
in this Caſe the ſecret Conſolation that he deſerves no 
ſuch Reproaches as are caſt upon him, to follow the 
Advice of Epictetut. If any one ſpeaks ill of thee, . 
conſider whether he has Truth on his Side; and if fo, 
reform thyſelf that his Cenſures may not affect thee.” 
When Anaximander was told that the very Boys laught 


at his Singing, Ay, ſays he, then I muſt learn to fin 
better. But of all the Sayings of Philoſophers which 


have gathered together for my own Uſe upon this Oc- 
caſion, there are none which carry in them more Can- « 
dour and good Senſe, than the two following ones of 
Plato: Being told that he had many Enemies, who” 
ſpoke ill of f 

that none ſhall believe them. Hearing at another 


Lime, that an intimate Friend of his had ſpoken de- 
traQtingly of him, I am ſure he would not do it, ſays 
he, if he had not ſome Reaſon for it. This is the 


ſureſt as well as the nobleſt Way of drawing the Sting 
out of a Reproach, and a true Method of preparing a 
Man for that great and only Relief againſt the Pains of 
Calumny, a good Conſcience. 

1 deſign'd in this Eſſay, to ſhew that there is no Hap- 
pineſs wanting to him who is poſſeſt of this excellent 
Frame of Mind; and that no Perſon can be miſerable, 


who is in the Enjoyment of it. But I find this Sub- 


jet ſo well treated in one of Dr. South's Sermons, that 


I ſhall fill this Paper with a Paſſage of it, which cannot 


but make the Man's Heart burn within him, who reads 
it with due Attention. | | 
That admirable Author having ſhewn the Virtue 


greateſt 


im, 'tis no Matter, ſaid he, I'll live ſo 


* 


% 
* . 
\ 
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greateſt of Trials and Difficulties of Life, conclude 
with repreſenting its Force and Efficacy in the Hour 


of Death. TE 
| « 'The third and laſt Inftance, in which above all 
G 5 5 others this Confidence towards God does moſt eminently 
.. = E 


ſhew and exert itſelf, is at the Time of Death, which 
. ſurely gives the grand Opportunity of trying both the 
r © Strength and Worth of every Principle. hen a Man 
| / / dall be juft about to quit the Stage of this World, to 
70 put off his Mortality, and to deliver up his laſt Ac- 
| counts to God, at which fad Time his Memory hall 
Ho +» c ſerve bim for little elſe but to terrify him with a tright- 
ful Review of his paſt Life, and his former Extrawa- 
ei, fee, gancies ſtript of all their Pleaſure, but retaining their 
„ eb Stat eg Guilt, what is it then that can promiſe him a fair Paſſage 
7 : into the other World, or a comfortable Appearance be- 
/ 4 K WHEL fore his dreadful Judge when he 1s there ? Not all the 
eee Friends and Intereſts, all the Riches and Honours under 
y '* Heaven, can ſpeak ſo much as a _ for him, or one 
7 N Word of Comfort 0 him in that Condition; they ma 
Ke 7e poſſibly reproach but they cannot relieve him. BY be 
FRY No, at this diſconſolate Time, when the buſy Temp- 
| 5s ſhall be more than uſually apt to vex and trouble 
e en im, and the Pains of a dying Body to hinder and dit- 
G/L _£c9,compole him, and the Settlement of worldly Affairs to 
3 4 diſturb and confound him, and, in a Word, all Things 
Jang Pr» conſpire to make his ſick Bed grievous and unealy. 
FO / Nothing can then ſtand up againſt all theſe Ruins, and 
2 gebe ſpeak Life in the Midſt of Death, but a clear Conſcience. 
= And the Teſtimony of that ſhajl make the Comforts 
of Heaven deſcend upon- his weary Head like a re- 
freſhing Dew, or a Shower upon a parched Ground. 
| It ſhall give him ſome lively Earneſts and ſecret An- 
; | ticipations of his _—_—_— Joy; it ſhall bid his 
| Soul go out of the Body undauntedly, and lift up its 
Head with Confidence before Saints and Angels. Sure- 
the Comfort which it conveys at this Seaſon, is 
mething bigger than the Capacities of Mortality, 
mighty and unſpeakable, and not to be underſtood till 
it comes to be felt. 
And now who would not quit all the Pleaſures, the 
Traſb and 7 rifles, which are apt to captivate the _ 
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Men, and purſue the greateſt Rigours of Piety and 
luſterities of a good Life, to purchaſe to himſelf ſuch 
Conſcience, as at the Hour of Death, when all the 
te Friendſhip in the World ſhall bid him adieu, and the 
hole Creation turns its Back upon him, ſhall diſmiſs 
e Soul and cloſe his Eyes, with that bleſſed Sentence, 
ell done, thou good and faithful Servant: Enter thou 
to the Foy of thy Lord? | 
GuaRDIan, Vol. II. No. 135. 


Gin Ar E447 


IX, 


am at preſent under very great Difficulties, which 
is not in the Power of any one beſides yourſelf to 
dreſs, Whether or no you ſhall think it a proper 
iſe to come before your Court of Honour, I cannot 
||; but thus it is: 1 am Chaplain to an honourable 
imily, very regular at the Hours of Devotion, and I 
ve of an unblameable Life: But for not offering to 
e at the ſecond Courſe, J found my Patron and his 
dy very ſullen and out of Humour, though at firſt I 
1 not know the Reaſon of it. At length when 
tappen'd to help myſelf to a Jelly, the Lady of the 
louſe, otherwiſe a devout Woman, told me, that it 
not become a Man of my Cloth to delight in ſuch 
wolous Food: But as I ſtill continued to fit out the 
t Courſe, I was Yeſterday informed by the Butler, 
at his Lordſhip had no further Occafion for my Ser- 


te. All which is humbly ſubmitted to your Confide- 
lion, by « 


Sir, your moſt humble Servant, &c. 


The Caſe of this Gentleman deſerves Pity, eſpecially 
te loves Sweet-meats, to which, if 1 may gueſs by 
i Letter, he is no Enemy. Ia the mean Time 1 
ie often wondered at the Indecency of diſcharging 
e holieſt Man from the Table, as ſoon as the mott 
lcious Parts of the Entertainment are ſerved up, and 
ud never conceive a Reaſon for ſo abſurd a Cuſtom, 
t becauſe a liquoriſh Palate, or a ſweet Tooth (as 
kj call jt) is not conſiſtent with the Sanctity of his 
Character ? 
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Character? This is but a trifling Pretence. No My 
of the moſt rigid Virtue gives Offence by any Exceſſ 
in Plum-pudding, or Plum porridge, and that becau! 
they are the firſt Parts of the Dinner. Is there 2 
thing that tends to Incitation in Sweet-meats more tha 
in ordinary Diſhes ? Certainly not; Sugar-plumbs ate 
very innocent Diet, and Conſerves of a much colde 
Nature than your common Pickles. I have ſometime 
thought that the Ceremony of the Chaplain's flying : 
way from the Deſert, was typical and figurative, t 
mark out to the Company how they ought to reti. 
from all the luſcious Baits of Temptation, and deny 
their Appetites the Gratifications that are molt pleaſin 
to them; or at leaft to ſignify that we ought to {tin 
ourſelves in our moſt lawful Satisfactions, and 10 
make our Pleaſure, but our Support the Ind of Ex 
ing: But moſt certainly, if ſuch a Leſſon of Tempe 
rance had been neceſſary at a Table, our Clergy woul 
have recommended it to all the Lay-Maſters of Fam 
Hes, and not have diſturbed other Men's Tables wit 
ſuch unſeaſonable Examples of Abſtinence. The Org 
nal therefore of this barbarous Cuſtom, I: take to hard 
been merely accidental: The Chaplain retired out of 
pure Complaiſance, to make Room for the Remote 
of the Diſhes, or poflibly for the ranging of the De 
ſert. This, by Degrees, grew into. a Duty, till a 
length as the Faſhion improved, the good Man found 
himſelf cut off from the third Part of the Entertain 
ment. And if the Arrogance of the Patron goes on 
it is not impoſſible, but that in the next Generation, hs 
may ſee himſelf reduced to the Tithe or tenth Diſh o 
the Table; a ſufficient Caution not to part with an) 
Privilege we are once poſſeſs'd of. It was ufual in ol 
Times for the Prieſt to feaſt upon the Sacrifice; na), 
the Honey-cake, while the hungry Laity looked upo 
him with great Devotion, or as the late Lord Rocher 
deſcribes it in a very lively manner, 


And while the Prieſt did eat, the People flared. 


At preſent, the Cuſtom is inverted ; the Laity feat 
while the Prieſt ſtands by as an humble SpeCtato! 
This neceſſarily puts the good Man upon nb gen 
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Ravages on all the Diſhes that ſtand near him; and 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf by Voraciouſneſs of Appetite, as. 
knowing that his Time is ſhort. I would fain aſk thoſe 
ſtiff necked Patrons, whether they would not take it 
ill of a Chaplain, that in his Grace after Meat ſhould 
return Thanks for the whole Entertainment, with an 
Exception to the Deſert ? And yet I cannot but think,, 
that in ſuch a Proceeding, he would but deal with them 
as they deſerve. What would a Roman Catholick 
Prieft think, who is always helped firft, and placed 
next the Ladies, ſhould he fee a Clergyman giving his 
Company the Slip at the firſt Appearance of the Tarts 
or Sweet-meats? Would he not believe that he had the 


ſame AO to a candied Orange, or a Piece of 


Putf-paſte, as ſome have to a Cheſhire Cheeſe, or a 
Brea of Mutton ? Yet to ſuch a ridiculous Height 
is this fooliſh Cuſtom grown, that even the Chri/tmas. 
Pye, which in its Nature is a Kind of conſecrated Cate, 


ant a Badge of Diſtinction, is often forbidden to the 


Druid of the Family. Strange! that a Sirloin of Beef, 
whether boil'd or roaſted, when entire, is expoſed to 
his utinoſt Depredations and Inciſions; but if minc'd 
into ſmall Pieces, and toſſed up with Plumbs and Sugar, 
changes its Property, and, for ſooth, is Meat for his 
Maſter. 

In this Caſe, J know not which to cenſure, the Pa- 
tron or the Chaplain; the Inſolence of Power, or 
the Abjectneſs of Dependance. For my own Part, I 
have often bluſh'd to fee a Gentleman, whom I knew 
to have much more Wit and wagen than myſelf, 
and who was bred up with me at the Univerſity upon 
the ſame Foot of a liberal Education, treated in ſuch 
an ignominous Manner, and ſunk beneath thoſe of 
his own Rank, by reaſon of that Character which 
ought to bring hin Honour. This deters Men of 
enerous Minds from placing themſelves in ſuch a 
tation of Life, and by that Means, frequently ex- 
cludes Perſons of Quality from the improving and 
RY Converſation of a learned and obſequious 
riend, | 

Mr. Oldham lets us know, that he was affrighted 
from the Thought of ſuch an Employment, by the 

| ſcandalous 
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ſcandalous Sort of Treatment which often accompy 


nies it. 


Some think themſelves exalted to the Shy, 
If they light in ſome noble Family : 

Diet, an Horſe, and thirty Pounds a Year, 
bas th* Advantage of his Lordſbip's Ear. 
The Credit of the Buſineſs, and the State, 


Are Things that in a Youngſter's Senſe ſound great: 


Little the unexperienc'd Wretch does know, 
What Slavery he oft muſt undergo ; 
Who tho in filken Scarf and Cafſock dreſt, 
Wears but a gayer Livery at beft. 
When Dinner calls, the Implement muſt wait, 
With holy Words to conſecrate the Meat ; 
But hold it for a Fawour ſeldom known, 

If he be deign'd the Honour to fit down. 
Soon as the Tarts appear; Sir Crape withdraw, 
Thoſe Dainties are not for a ſpiritual Maw ; 
Obſerve your Diſtance, and be ſure to fland 
Hard by the Ciſtern, with your Cap in Hand ; 
There for Diverſion you may pick your Teeth, 
Till the kind Voider comes for your Relief. 
Let others who ſuch Meanneſſes can brook, 
Strike Countenance to every great Man's Look, 
I rate my Freedom higher. 


This Author's Raillery is the Raillery of a Friend, 
and does not turn the ſacred Order into Ridicule, but 
is a juſt Cenſure on ſuch Perſons as take Advantage 
from the Neceſſities of a Man of Merit, to impoſe on 
him Hardſhips that are by no Means ſuitable to the 
Dignity of his Profeſſion. | 


TarLER, Vol. IV. No. 255. 


ir. 


HARITY is a Virtue of the Heart, and not of 

the Hands, ſays an old Writer, Gifts and Alms 

are the Expreſſions not the Eſſence of this Virtue, A 
Man may beitow great Sums on the Poor and Indi- 
gent without being charitable, and may be charitable 
when he is not able to beſtow any thing. Charity 
there: 
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therefore is a Habit of Goodwill or Benevolence in 


the Soul, which diſpoſes us to the Love, Aſſiſtance, 


and Relief of Mankind, eſpecially of thoſe who ſtand 
in Need of it. The poor Man who has this excellent 
Frame of Mind, is no leſs intitled to the Reward of 
this Virtue, than the Man who founds a College. For 
my own Part, I am charitable to an Extravagance this 
Way: I never ſaw an indigent Perſon in my Life, with- 
out reaching out to him ſome of this imaginary Relief. 
I cannot but ſympathiſe with every one — that is 
in Affliction; and if my Abilities were equal to my 
Wiſhes, there ſhould be neither Pain nor Poverty in 


the World, | GuaRDIaANn, Vol. II. No. 166. 


CHARM s. 


HERP is no Charm in the Female Sex, that 
can ſupply the-Place of Virtue. Without Inno- 
cence, Beauty is unlovely and Quality contemptible. 


into Impudence. Tt is obſerved, that all the Virtues 
are repreſented by both Painters and Statuaries under 
Female Shapes ; but if any one of them has a more 
particular Title to that Sex, it is Modefty. I ſhall 
leave it to the Divines to guard them againſt the oppo- 
ite Vice, as they may be overpowered by Temptati- 


gainſt it, as they may be led aſtray by Inſtinct. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 395. X. 


CHASTITY:. 


UT as I am now talking to the World yet un- 
tainted, I will venture to recommend Chaſtity as 

the nobleſt Male Qualification 5 
It is, methinks, very unreaſonable, that the Difficulty 


of attaining all other good Habits, is what makes them . 


Honourable ; but in this Caſe, the very Attempt is 


become ridiculous : But in ſpight of all the Raillery 


of the World, Truth is ſtill Truth, and will have Beau- 

ties inſeparable from it. I ſhould, upon this Occaſion, 

bring Examples of heroic Chaſtity, were I not —_—_ 
| 0 


Good Breeding degenerates into Wantonneſs, and Wit 


ons. It is ſufficient for me to have warned them a- 
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of having my Paper thrown away by the modiſh Pat 
of the Town, who go no farther at beſt, than the mere 
Abſence of Ill, and are contented to be rather irre- 
-Proachable than Praiſe-worthy. In this Particular, ; 
Gentleman in the Court of Cyrus, reported to his Mz 
jeſty the Charms and Beauty of Panthea ; and ended 
his Panegyric by telling him, that ſince he was at 
Leiſure, he would carry him to viſit her. But that 
Prince, who is a very great Man to this Day, anſwer 
the Pimp, becauſe he was a Man of uality, without 
Roughneſs, and faid, with a Smile, If 1 ſhould viſit 
her upon your Introduction now: I have Leiſure, I dent 
know but I might go again upon her own Invitatiq, 
when I ought to- be better employ'd, But when I caf 
about all the Inſtances which I have met with in al 
my reading, I find not one ſo generous, ſo honeſt, ani 
fo ncole, as that of Foſeph in holy Writ. When his 
Maſter had truſted him ſo unreſervedly (to ſpeak it in 
the emphatical Manner of the Scripture) he knew nt 
ought he had, ſave the Bread which he did eat, he was 
fo unhappy as to appear irreſiſtibly beautiful to his 
Miſtreſs. But when this ſhameleſs Woman proceeds 
to ſolicit him, how gallant is his Anſwer : Behold ny, 
Maſter wotteth not what is with me in the Houſe, and 
hath committed all that he hath io my Hand : There ii 
none greater in the Houſe than I, neither hath be fest 
. back any thing from me but thee, becauſe thou art his Wife 
The ſame Argument which a baſe Mind would hate 
made to itſelf, for commiting the Evil, was to this 
brave Man the greateſt Motive for the forbearing it, 
that he could do it with. Impunity. The Malice and 
Falſhood of the diſappointed Woman, naturally aroſe 
on that Occaſion ;, and there is but a ſhort Step from 
the Practice of Virtue to the Hatred of it. It would 
be therefore worth ſerious Conſideration in both Sexes, 
and the Matter is of Importance enough to them, to alk 
themſelves whether they would change Lightneſs of 
Heart, Indolence of Mind, chearful Meals, untroubled 
S.umbers, and gentle Diſpoſitions, for a conſtant Pru- 
xiency, which ſhuts out all Things that are great or in. 
different, clouds the Imagination with Inſenibility and 
F Bo Prejudice 


7 
1 


E 
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Prejudice to all Manner of Delight, but that which is 
common to all Creatures that extend their Species. 

A looſe Behaviour and an Inattention to every thing 
that is ſerious, flowing from ſome Degree of this Pe- 
tulancy, is obſervable in the .generality of the Youth 
of both Sexes in this Age. It is the one common Face 
of moſt public Meetings, and breaks in upon the So- 
briety, I won't ſay Severity, that we ought to exerciſe 
in Churches. The pert Boys, and flippant Girls, are 
but faint Followers of thoſe in the ſame Inclinations 
at more advanced Years. I know not who can oblige 
them to- mend their Manners ; all that I pretend to 1s, 
to enter my Proteſt that they are neither fine Gentle- 
men nor fine Ladies for this Behaviour. As for the 
Portraitures which I would propoſe, as the Images of 
agreeable Men and Women, if they are not imitated: 
or T I can only anſwer, as T rememb.... * ir 
Dryden did upon the like Occaſion, when a yo, 
Fellow, juſt come from the Play of Cleamenes, told him, 
in Raillery againſt the Continency of his principal Cha- 
rafter, If J had been alone with a Lady, I ſhould not 
bave paſſed my Time like your Sparian. That may be, 
anſwered the Bard, with a very grave Face, but give- 
ne Leave to tell yau, Sir, you are no Hers. 


GuaRDIan, Vol. I. No. 44. 


CHEARFULNESS. 


I. is an unreaſonable Thing ſome Men expect of 
their Acquaintance. They are ever complaining 
that they are out of Order, or diſpleaſed, or they 
know not how); and are ſo far from letting that be a 
Reaſon for retiring to their own Homes, that they 
make it their Argument for coming into Company. 
What has any Body to do with Accounts of a Man's 
being indiſpoſed but his Phyſician ? If a Man laments 
in Company, where the reſt are in Humour enough 
to enjoy themſelves, he ſhould not take it ill, if a Ser- 
vant is order'd to preſent him with a Porringer cf 
Caudle or Poſſet-drink, by way of Admonition that 
he go home to Bed. That Part of Life which we or- 
Cinarily underſtand by the Word Converſation, is an 
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Indulgence to the ſociable Part of our Make. and ſhoulf 
incline us to bring our Proportion of good Will or good 
Humour among the Friends we meet with, and nt 
to trouble them with Relations which muſt of neceſ. conte 
ſity oblige them to a real or feigned Affliction. Carey, 
Diſtreſſes, Diſeaſes, Uneaſineſſes and Diſlikes of our 
own, are by no Means to be obtruded upon our Friend: 
If we would confider how little of this Viciſſitude off 
Motion and Reſt, which we call Lite, is ſpent with 
Satisfaction, we ſhould be more tender of our Friends, 
than to bring them little Sorrows which do not belong 
to them. There is no real Life but chearful Life; 
therefore Valetudinarians ſhould be ſworn before the 
enter into Company, not to ſay a Word of themſelye: that 
till the Meeting breaks up. It is not here pretended, ¶ duch 
that we ſhould be always ſitting with Chaplets of Mineral 
Flowers round our Heads, or be crowned with Roſes, ¶ acut: 
in order to make our Entertainments agreeable to us ;ſthol 
but if (as it is uſually obſerved) they who reſolve to be Fbecr 
merry, ſeldom are fo, it will be much more unlikely tor 
for us to be well pleaſed, if they are admitted who are ſo ſi 
always complaining they are ſad. Whatever we do, Wupor 
we ſhould keep up the Chearfulneſs of our Spirit, whe 
and never let them fink below an Inclination at lealt ſent 
to be well pleaſed. The Way to this, is to keep out WW whit 
Bodies in Exerciſe, and our Minds at Eaſe. That inſipil Bi that 
State wherein neither are in Vigour, is not to de ac- {him 
counted any Part of our Portion of Being. When we Wl ie « 
are in the Satisfaction of ſome innocent Pleaſure, or pur- of! 
ſuit of ſome laudable Deſign, we are in the Poſſeſſion of ac 
Life, of human Life. Fortune will give us Diſappoint- WW his 
ments enough, and Nature is attended with Infirmities BF and 
enough, without our adding to the unhappy Side of our I rate 
Account by our Spleen or ill Humour. Poor Cottilu:, i to 
among fo many real Evils, a chronical Diſtemper, and I Sic 
a narrow Fortune, is never heard to complain. That WF oth 
equal Spirit of his, which any Man may have, that like ] 
him will conquer Pride, Vanity, and Affectation, and I ma 
follow Nature, is not to be broken, becauſe it has 00 I tol: 
Points to contend for. To be anxious for nothing but IM lic 
what Nature demands as neceſſary, if it is not the Way I thi 


to an Eſtate, is the Way to what Men aim at by go 
5 tin 
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ting an Eſtate. This Temper will preſerve Health in 
the Body, as well as Tranquillity in the Mind. Cotti- 
lus ſees the World in a Hurry, with the ſame Scorn 
that a ſober Perſon ſees a Man drunk. Had he been 
contented with what he ought to have been, how 
ould, ſays he, ſuch a one have met with ſuch a Diſap- 
pointment? If another had valued his Miſtreſs for what 
he ought to have loved her, he had not been in her 
power: If her Virtue had a Part of his Paſſion, her 
Levity had been his Cure ; ſhe could not then have been 
falſe and amiable at the ſame Time. 

Since we cannot promiſe ourſelves conſtant Health, 
kt us endeavour at ſuch a Temper, as may be our beſt 
Support in the Decay of ft. Uranius has arrived at 
that Compoſure of Soul, and wrought himſelf up to 
ſuch a Neglect of every thing, with which the Ge- 
neralit7 of Mankind is enchanted, that nothing but 
acute Pains can give him Diſturbance ; and againſt 
thoſe too he will tell his intimate Friends he has a 
&ecret which gives him preſent Eaſe, Uranius is fo 
thoroughly perſuaded of another Life, and endeavours 
ſo fincerely to ſecure an Intereſt in it, that he looks 
upon Pain but as a Quickning of his Pace to an Home, 
where he ſhall be better provided for, than in his pre- 
ſent Apartment, Inftead of the melancholy Views 
which others are apt to give themſelves, he will tell you 
that he has forgot he is mortal, nor will he think of 
himſelf as ſuch. He thinks at the Time of his Birth, 
he entered into an eternal Being; and the ſhort Article 
of Death, he will not allow an Interruption of Life, 
lnce that Moment is not of half the Duration as is 
bis ordinary Sleep. Thus is his Being one uniform, 
and conſiſtent Series of chearful Diverſions and mode- 
tate Cares, without Fear or Hope of Futurity. Health 
to him is more tnan Pleaſure to another Man, and 
diekneſs leſs affecting to him, than Indiſpoſition is to 
others. 

muſt confeſs, if one does not regard Life after this 
manner, none but Idiots can paſs it away with any 
tolerable Patience. Take a fine Lady who is of a de- 
licate Frame, and you may obſerve from the Hour 
that ſhe ariſes, a certain Wearineſs of all that r 

about 
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about her. I know more than one, who is much toe 
nice to be quite alive. They are ſick of ſuch ſtrange 
frightful People that they meet; one is fo aukward, 
and another ſo diſagreeable, that it looks like a Pen- 
nance to breath the ſame Air with them. You ſee this 
is ſo very true, that a great Part of Ceremony and good 
Breeding among the Ladies, turns upon their Uneaſ- 
neſs: And I'll undertake, if the How-d'ye Servants of 
our Women were to make a Weekly Bill of Sickneſs, 
as the Pariſh-clerks do of Mortality, you would not 
find in an Account of ſeven Days one in thirty that was 
not downright fick or indiſpoſed, or but a very little 
better than ſhe was, and ſo forth. 

It is certain that to enjoy Life and Health as a con- 
fant Feaſt, we ſhould not think pleaſure neceſſary, but 
if poſlible to arrive at an Equality of Mind. It is as 
mean to be overjoyed upon Occaſions of good Fortune, 
as to be dejected in Circumſtances of Diſtreſs. Laugh- 
ter in one Condition, is as unmanly as weeping in the 
other. We ſhould not form our Minds to expect 
Tranſport on every Occaſion, but know how to make 
Enjoyment to be out of Pain. Ambition, Envy, vag- 
rant Defire, or impertinent Mirth, will take up our 
Minds, without we can poſſeſs ourſelves in that So- 
briety of Heart, which is above all Pleaſures, and can 
be felt much better than deſcribed. But the ready Way 
I believe to the right Enjoyment of Life, is by a Proſ- 
pect towards another, to have but a very mean Opinion 
of it. A great Author of our Time has ſet this in an 

excellent Light, when with a Philoſophick Pity of hu- 
man Life, he ſpoke of it in his TAwry of the Earth in 
the following manner. 

« For what is this Life, but a Circulation of little 
mean Actions? We lye down and riſe again, dreſs and 
undreſs, feed and wax hungry, work or play, and 
are weary, and then we lye down again, and the Cir- 
cle returns. We ſpend the Day in Trifles, and when 
the Night comes, we throw ourfelves into the Bed of 
Folly, amongſt Dreams and broken Thoughts, and 
wild Imaginations. Our Reaſon lies aſleep by us, and 
we are Pr the Time as arrant Brutes as thoſe that 


fleep in the Stalls or in the Fields. Are not the Cape. 
| | cities 
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wenturers for another World: is at leaſt a fair and 
ble Chance, and there is nothing in this worth our 
oughts or our Paſſions: For if we ſhould be diſap- 
ned, we are ft11 no worſe than the reſt of our 


ne eternally happy.” 


WW! have always preferr'd Chearfulneſs to Mirth ; the 
er! conſider as an Act, the former as a Habit of the 
ind, Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, Chearfulneſs fixed 
permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed into the greateſt 
anſports of Mirth, who are ſubje to the greateſt De- 


it does not give the Mind ſuch an exquiſite Glad- 
ſs, prevents us from falling into any Depths of Sor- 
w. Mirth is like a Flaſh of Lightning: that breaks 


hearfulneſs keeps up a kind of Day-light in the Mind, 
d fills it with a ſteady and perpetual Serenity. 


ture ; it does not throw the Mind into a Condition 
oper for the preſent State of Humanity, and is very 
npicuous in the Characters of thoſe who are looked 
jon as the greateſt Philoſophers among the Heathens, 
well as among thoſe who have been deſervedly 
keem'd as Saints and holy Men among Chriſtians. 
ft we conſider Chearfulneſs in three Lights, with re- 
nd to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to 
e great Author of bur Being, it will not a little re- 
mend itſelf on each of chef 
Vis poſſeſs'd of this excellent Frame of Mind, is not 
y eafy in his Thoughts, but a perfect Maſter of all 
e Powers and Faculties of his Soul. His Imagina- 
Mn is always clear, and his Judgment undiſturbed. 
8 Temper is even and unruffled, whether in Action 
in Solitude. He comes with a Reliſh to all thoſe 
oods which Natur has provided for him, taſte; all 
e Pleaſures of the Creation which are poured * 
ung 
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ges of Man higher than theſe? And ought not his 
dition and Expectations to be greater? Let us be 


low-Mortals, and if we ſucceed in our Expectations, 


SerECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 143. T. 
bons of Melancholy: On the contrary, Chearfulneſs, 


rough a Gloom of Clouds, and glitters for a Moment: 


Chearfulneſs of Mind, is of a ſerious and compoſed. 


e Accounts. 'The Mar 
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him, and does not feel the full Weight of thoſe a00 


with the Chearfulneſs of his Companion. It is like M eng 


| habitual Gratitude to the great Author of Nature. 4 
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dental Evils which may befal him. 

If we conſider him in Relation to the Perſons who 
he converſes with, it naturally produces Love and gon 
Will towards him. A chearful Mind is not only dif 
poſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the fam 
good Humour in thoſe who come within its Influence 
A Man finds himſelf pleaſed, de does not know why 


ſudden-Sunſhine that awakens a ſecret Delight in t 
Mind, without her attending to it. The Flear 1 Ha! 
Joices of its own Accord, and naturally flows out int 8 
Friendſhip and Benevolence towards the Perſon wid un 
has ſo kindly an Effect upon it. 

When I conſider this chearful State of Mind in i 
third Relation, I cannot but look upon it as a confla 


inward Chearfulneſs is an implicit Praiſe and Thank: 
giving to Providence under all its Diſpenſations. It 
a Kind of Acquieſcence in the State wherein we art 


laced, and a ſecret Approbation of the divine Willi de 
bis Conduct towards Man. and 
A Man who uſes his beſt Endeavours to live accord 
ing to the DiQates of Virtue and right Reaſon, h 
two perpetual Sources of Chearfulneſs in the Conli Be: 
deration of his own Nature, and of that Being on who Go 
he has a Dependance. If he looks into himſelf, he can . 


not but rejoice in that Exiſtence which is ſo lately be 
ſtowed upon him, and which after Millions of Ages 
will be ſtill new, and (till in its Beginning. How man 
Self-congratulations naturally ariſe in the Mind, when 
reflects on this its Entrance into Eternity, when it take 
a View of thoſe improveable Faculties which in a fe 
Years, and evenat his firſt ſetting out, have made ſo col 
ſidzrable a Progreſs, and which will be till receivily 
an Increaſe of Perfection, and conſequently an Increat 


of Happineſs? The Conſciouſneſs of ſuch a Being ſpread the 
a perpetual Diffuſion of Joy through the Soul of a f be 
tuous Man, and makes him look upon himſelf every Me 
ment as more happy than he knows how to conceive: 
The ſecond Source of Chearfulneſs to a good Mind 


is its Conſideration of that Being on whom we hate 
| on 
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dur Dependance, and in whom, though we behold him 
as yet but in the firſt faint Diſcoveries of his Perfecti- 
ons, we ſee every thing that we can imagine as great, 
lorious, 'Oor amibale. We find ourſelves every where 
upheld by his Goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an Im- 
menſity of Love and Mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon 
: Being, whoſe Power qualifies him to make us happy, 
by an Infinity of Means, whoſe Goodneſs and Truth 
engage him to make thoſe happy who defire it of him; 
and whoſe Unchangeableneſs will ſecure us in this 
Happineſs to all Eternity. 11654 
Such Conſiderations which every one ſhould perpe- 
twally cheriſh in his Thoughts, will baniſh from us all 
that ſecret Heavineſs of Heart which unthinking Men 
are ſubject to, when they lie under no real Afffiction. 


All that Anguiſh which we may feel from an Evil that 
actually * us, to which I may likewiſe add 


thoſe little Cracklings of Mirth and Folly that are ap- 


er to betray Virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in 


us ſuch an even and chearful Temper, as makes us 
wang Fx ourſelves, to thoſe with whom we converſe, 
and to him whom we are made to pleaſe. 


- SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 381. I. 


A chearful Temper joined with Innocence will make 


Beauty attractive, Knowledge delightful, and Wit 
Good natured. It will lighten Sickneſs, Poverty and 
AfiQtion, convert Ignorance into an amiable Simpli- 
city, and render Deformity itſelf agreeable. 

; TATLER, Vol. IV. No. 192. 


CurRUBIMS and SER APHIM S. 


OME of the Rabbins tell us, that the Cherubims 
are a Set of Angels who know moſt, and the 


deraphims a Set of Angels who love moſt. Whether 


this Diſtinction be not altogether imaginary, I ſhall not 


here examine; but it is highly probable, that 8 


the Spirits of good Men, there may be ſome who wi 
be more pleaſed with the Emyloyment of one Facult 
than of another, and this perhaps according to thoſe 
Vor. I, K virtuous 


= \ 8 your Paper is Part of the Equipage of the Ter ha; 


no more natural to a Nurſe, than a Plant to a ſtrange 


or s J 

virtuous Habits or Inclinations which have here take 

the deepeſt Root. ſuck 
| A SpECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 600. 
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Mr. SpECTATOR, Sayi 


able, I conjure you to pom what I now write Ma 
to you; for ] have no other Way to communicate MW ye; 
what I have to ſay to the fair Sex, on the moſt im- We 
portant Circumſtance of Life, even the Care of Chil. ge 


dren. I do not underſtand that you profeſs your Pa- Ml Co. 


per is always to conſiſt of Matters, which are onlv to 
entertain the learned and polite, but that it may agree 
with your Deſign to publiſh ſome which may tend 
to the Information of Mankind in general; and when \ 
it does fo, you do more than writing Wit and Hu- 
mour. Give me leave then to tel] you, that of all the 
Abuſes that ever you have as yet endeavour'd to re- Nu 


form, certainly not one wanted ſo much your Aſſiſtance Wl net 
as the Abuſe in nurſing Children. It is unmerciful vi. 
to ſee, that a Woman endowed with all the Perfect. per 
ons and Bleſſings of Nature, can, as ſoon as ſhe is ing 
deliver'd, turn off her innocent, tender and helpleſs u 
Infant, and give it up to a Woman that is (ten thou - Will 


ſand to one) neither in Health nor good Condition, 
neither. ſound in Mind nor Body, that has nefther Ho- 
nour nor Reputation, neither Love nor Pity for the 
poer Babe; but more Regard for the Money than 
the whole Child, and never will take farther Care 
of it than what by all the Encouragement of Money 
and Preſents ſhe is forced to, like Æſop's Earth, which 
would.not nurſe the Plant of another Ground, altho' ne- 
ver ſo much improv'd, by Reaſon that Plant was not 
of its o] Production. And ſince another's Child is 


and different Ground, how can it be ſuppoſed that the 
Child ſhould thrive? And if it thrives, muſt it not 
imbibe the groſs Humours and Qualities of the Nutſe, 
like a Plant in a different Ground, or like a Graft up- 
en a different Stock? Do not we obſerve, that a Lamb 
| | ſucking 
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fucking a Goat changes very much its Nature ? Nay, 
eren its Skin and Wool into the Goat Kind? The ; 
power of a Nurfe over a Child, by infuſing into it 4 
with her Milk, her Qualities and Diſpoſition, is ſuffi- 
cently and daily obſerved. Hence came that old 
Saying concerning an ill-natur'd and malicious Fellow, 
that he had imbibed his Malice with his Nurſe's' 
Milk, or that ſome Brute or other had been his Nurſe. 
Hence Romulus and Remus were ſaid to be nurſed by a 
Wolf, Telephus the Son of Hercules by a Hind, Peleus 
the Son of Neptune by a Mare, and Ægiſibus by a 
Goat; not that they had actually ſucked thoſe Crea- 
tures, as ſome Simpletons have imagined, but that 
their Nurſes had been of ſuch a Nature and Temper, 
and infuſed ſuch into them. | 

Many Inſtances may be produced from good Autho- 
ities and daily Experience, that Children aQually ſuck - 
in the ſeveral Paſſions and depraved Inclinations of their 
Nurſes ; as Anger, Malice, Fear, Melancholy, Sad- 
neſs, Defire and Averſion. This Diodorus, Lib. 2. 
witneſſes, when he ſpeaks, ſaying, that Nero. the Em- 
peror's Nurſe had been very much addicted to drink- | 
ng, which Habit Nero received from his Nurſe ; and 
was ſo very particular in this, that the People took 
ſo much notice of it, as inſtead of Tiberius Nero, they 
called him Biberius Nerd. The ſame Diodorus alls 
relates of Caligula, Predeceffor to Nero, that his 
Nurſe uſed to moiſten the Nipples of her Breaſt fre- 
quently with Blood, to make Caligula take the better 
hold of them, which ſays Diodorus, was the Cauſe that 
made him ſo Blood-thirfty and cruel all his Life-time 
aiter, that he not only committed frequent Murder by 
his own Hand, but likewife wiſhed that all human 
Kind wore but one Neck, that he might have the Plea- 
lure to cut it off. Such like Degeneracies aſtoniſh the 
Parents, who not knowing after whom the Child can take, - 
le one incline to ſtealing, another to Drinking, Cruelty  . 
and Stupidity ; yet all theſe are not minded Nay, it is 
aly to demonſtrate, that a Child, although it be born 
from the beſt of Parents, may be corrupted by an ill. 
temper'd Nurſe. How many Children do we lee daily 
brought up in Fits, * Rickets, Tc. meer- 
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ly by ſucking their Nurſes, when in a Paſſion or Fury? 
But indeed almoſt any Diſorder of the Nurſe is 2 
Diforder to the Child, and few Nurſes can be found 
in this Town, but what labour under ſome Diſtemper 
or other. The firſt Queſtion that is generally aſked a 

ung Woman that wants to be a Nurſe, why ſte 
ſhould be a Nurſe to other People's Children, is 
anſwered, by her having an ill Huſband, and 
that ſhe maſt make ſhift to live. I think now this 
very Anſwer is enough to give any body a Shock, 
if — Ap vo : for an ill Huſband may, or ten to 
one if he does not bring home to his Wife an ill Diſ- 
temper, or at leaſt Vexation and Diſturbance. Be- 


ſides, as ſhe takes the Child out of meer Neceſſity, 


her Food will be accordingly, or elſe very courſe at 
beſt, whence proceeds an ill coneocted and coarſe Food 
for the Child; for as is the Blood, ſo is the Milk. And 
hence I am very well aſſured, proceeds the Scurvy, the 


Evil, and many other Diſtempers. I beg of you, for the 


Sake of many poor "Infants that may, and will be ſa⸗ 
ved by weighing this Caſe ſeriouſly, to exhort the Peo- 
ple with the utmoſt Vehemence to let the Children 
ſuck their own Mothers, -both for the Benefit of Mo- 
ther and Child; for the general Argument that a 
Mother is weakened by giving Suck to her Children, is 
vain and ſimple. I will maintain that the Mother 
grows ſtronger by it, and would have her Health better 
than ſhe would otherwiſe. She will find it the greateſt 
Cure and Prefervative for the Vapours and future Mil. 
carriages much beyond any other Remedy whatſoever. 
Her Children will be like Giants; whereas otherwiſe 
they are but living Shadows, and like unripe Fruit; 
and certainly if a Woman is ſtrong enough to bring 
forth a Child, ſhe is beyond all doubt ſtrong enough to 


nurſe it afterwards, It grieves me to obſerve and con- 


ſider how many poor Children are daily ruined by care- 
leſs Nurſes ; and yet how tender ought they to be of 
a poor Infant, ſince the leaſt Hurt or Blow, eſpe- 
olds upon the Head, may make it ſenſeleſs, ſtupid, 
or otherwiſe miſerable for eyer ? 
But A cannot well leave this Subject as yet, for it 


ſeems to me very unnatural, that a Woman that hay ſe ' 
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Child as Part of herfelf for nine Months, ſhould have 
no Deſire to nurſe it farther, when brought to 
Light and before her Eyes; and when by its Cries it 
implores her Aſſiſtance and the Office of a Mother. 
Do not the very crueleft of Beaſts tend their young 
ones with all the Care and Delight imaginatle ? For 
how can ſhe be called a Mother that will not nurſe 
her young ones? The Earth is called the Mother of 
all Things, not becauſe ſhe produces, but becauſe ſhe 
maintains and nurſes what ſhe produces. The Gene- 
tation of the Infant is the Effect of Deſire, but the 
Care of it argues Virtue and Choice. I am not ig- 
norant, but hat there are ſome Caſes of Neceſſity 
where a Mother cannot give ſuck, and then out of 
two Evils, the leaſt muſt be choſen; but there are fo 
very few, that I am ſure in a thouſand there is hardly 
one real Inſtance. Fot if a Woman does but know 
that her Huſband can ſpare about three or ſix Shillings 
2 Week extraordinary (although this is but ſeldom con- 
ſidered) ſhe- certainly, with the Aſſiſtance of her Goſ- 
fips, will ſoon perſuade the good Man to ſend the Child 
to nurſe, and eafily impoſe upon him by pretending In- 
diſpoſition. This Cruelty is ſupported by Paſſion, and 
Nature gives. Place to Cuſtom. 

: Sir, Yours, &c. 
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CurrsTraNn Church, 


ST was the other Day taking a ſolitary Walk in 
X St. Paul's, I indulged my "Thoughts in the Pur- 
ſuit of a certain Analogy, between the Fabrick. and 
the Chriſtian Church, in the largeſt Senſe. The Divine 
Order and Oeconomy of the one ſeemed to be emblema- 
tically ſet forth by the juſt, plain, and majeſtick Ar- 
chitecture of the other. And as the one conſiſts of a 
wa Variety of Parts, united in the ſame regular De- 
gn, according to the ttueſt and moſt exact Propor- 
tion, ſo the other contains a decent Subordination of 
Members, various ſacred Inſtitutions, ſublime Doctrines 
and ſolid Precepts of Morality digeſted into the fame 
Deſign, and with an additional Concurrence tending to 
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one View; the Happineſs and Exaltation of hw 
man Nature. | | . 

In the midſt of my Contemplation F beheld a Fly 
upon one of the Pillars, and it ſtraightway came into 
my Head that this ſame Fly was a Free- thinter. For 
it required ſome Comprehenſion in the Eye of the 
Spectator, to take in at one View, the various Parts of 
the Building, in order to obſerve their Symmetry and 
Deſign. But to the Fly, whoſe Proſpe& was confined 
to a little Part of one of the Stones of a fingle Pil- 
lar, the joint Beauty of the whole, or the diſtin Ute 
of its Parts, were inconſpicuous, and nothing could 
appear but ſmall Inequalities in the Surface of the 
hewn Stone, which in the View of that Inſect, ſeemed 
ſo many deformed Rocks and Precipices. | 

The Thoughts of a Free-thinker are emploved on 
certain minute Particularities of Religion, the Diff- 
culty of a ſingle Text, or the Unaccountableneſs of 


| ſome Step of Providence, or Point of Doctrine to his 


narrow Faculties, without comprehending the Scope 
and Deſign of Chriſtianity, the Perfection to which it 
iaiſed human Nature, the Light it hath ſhed abroad 
in the World, and the cloſe Connection it hath, as 
well with the good of public Societies, as with that 
of particular Perſons. | 

This raiſed in me ſome Reflections on that Frame 
or Diſpoſition, which, is called, Largeneſs of Mind; 
its Neceſſity towards forming a true yo ment of 
Things, and where the Soul is not incurably intel by 
Nature, what are the likelieſt Methods to give it En- 
largement. | Erie 

t is evident that Philoſophy doth open and enlarge 
the Mind by the general Views to which Men are ha- 
bituated in that 1 and by the Contemplation of 
more numerous and diſtant Objects than fall within the 
Sphere of Mankind, in the ordinary Purſuits of Life. 


Hence it comes to paſs, that n judge of 


moſt Things very differently from the Vulgar. Some 


Inſtances of this may be ſeen in the Theetetus of 


Plato, where Socrates makes the following Remarks 
among others of the like Nature, 


„„When 
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« When a Philoſopher hears ten thouſand Acres: 
mentioned as a great Eſtate, he looks upon it as an 
nconfiderable Spot, having been uſed to contemplate. 
the whole Globe of Earth ; 'or when he beholds a Man- 
cated with the Nobility of his Race, becauſe he can 
reckon a Series of ſeven rich Anceſtors. The Philoſo- 
pher thinks him a ſtupid ignorant Fellow, whoſe Mind 
cannot reach to. a general View of human Nature,. 
which would ſhew him that we have all innumerable- 
Anceftors, among whom are Crouds of rich and poor, 
Kings and Slaves, Greeks and Barbarians.” Thus far 
ticrates, who was accounted wiſer than the reſt of the 
Heathens, for Notions which approach the neareſt to 
Chriſtianity. 

As all Parts and Branches of Philoſophy. or ſpecula- 
ive Knowledge are uſeful in that Reſpect, Aſtronomy 
s peculiarly adapted to remedy a little and narrow Spi- 
it; in that Science there ate good Reaſons aſſigned to 
pove the Sun an hundred thouſand Times bigger than 
our Earth, and the Diſtance of the Stars fo prodigious, 
that a Cannon Bullet, continuing in its ordinary rapid 


Motion, would not arrive from hence at the neareſt of 


them in the Space of an hundred and fifty thouſand 
Years, Theſe Ideas wondertully dilate and expand the 
lind. There is. ſomething in the Immenſity of this 


Viſtance, that ſhocks and overwhelms the Imagination. 


It is too big for the Graſp of a human Intelle& 
Ltates, Provinces, and Kingdoms vaniſh: at. its Pre- 
lence. 


But the Chriſtian Religion ennobleth and enlargeth 


the Mind, beyond any other Profeſſion or Science 
whatſoever. Upon. that Scheme, while the Earth and 


the tranſient Enjoyments of this Life ſhrink into the 


narroweſt Dimenſions, and are accounted as the Puf 5 


Balance, the Drop of a Bucket, yea, leſs than nothing. 
The intellectual World opens wider to our View, 
lhe Perfections of the Deity, the Nature and Excel- 
lence of Virtue, the Dignity of the human Soul, 


lan ſeems to adapt it 


erfant in little and low Things, and feels a propor- 
an —_ tionable 


we diſpiayed in the largeſt Characters: The Mind of 
ſelf to the different Nature of 
Its Objects, it is contracted and debaſed by being con- 
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tionable Enlargement ariſing from the Contemplation of 
theſe great and ſublime Ideas. 

The Greatneſs of Things is comparative, and this 
does not only hold in Relßect of Extenſion, but like- 
wiſe in Reſpect to Dignity, Duration, and all Kinds of 
Perfection Aſtronomy opens the Mind, and alters our 
Judgment, with Regard to the Magnitude of extended 
Beings ; but Chriſtianity produceth an univerſal Great- 
neſs of Soul. Phi'oſophy encreaſeth our Views in eve 
Ty Reſpe&, but Chriſtianity extends them to a Degree 
beyond the Light of Nature, 

How mean muſt the moſt exalted Potentate upon 
Earth appear to that Eye which takes in innumerable 
Orders of bleſſed Spirits, differing in Glory and Per- 
fection? How little muſt the Amuſements of Senſe, 
and the ordinary Occupations of mortal Men, ſeem to 
one who is engaged in ſo noble a Purſuit, as the Aſſimi- 
lation of himſelf to the Deity, which is the proper Em- 
ployment of every Chriſtian ! 

And the Improvement which grows from habituat- 
ing the Mind to the comprehenſive Views of Religion 
muſt not be thought wholly to regard the Underſtand- 
ing. Nothing is of greater Force to ſubdue the inor- 
dinate Motions of the Heart, and to regulate the Wil. 
Whether a Man be actuated by his Paſſions or his Rex 
ſon, theſe are firſt wrought upon by ſome Object, which 
ſtirs the Soul in Proportion to its apparent Dimenſions, 
Hence irreligious Men, whoſe ſhort Proſpects are filed 
with Earth, and Senſe, and mortal Life, are invited, 
by theſe mean Ideas, to Actions proportionably little 
and low. But a Mind, whoſe Views are enlightened 
and extended by Religion, is animated to nobler Pur- 
ſuits by more ſublime and remote Objects. | 

There is not any laſtance of Weakneſs in the 
Free-thinkers that raiſes my Indignation more, than thei 
tending to ridicule Chriſtians, as Men of rarrow Under- 
ſtandings, and' to paſs themſelves upon the World for 
Perſons: of ſuperior Senſe, and more enlarged Views 
But I leave it to any impartial Man to judge which 
hath the nobler Sentiments, which the greater Views; 
he whoſe Notions are ſtinted to a few miſerable Inlets 


of Senſe, or he whoſe Sentiments are raiſed above the 
; 50 common 
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common Taſte by the Anticipation of thoſe Delights 
which will ſatiate the Soul, when the whole Capacity 
of her Nature is branch'd out into new Faculties? He 
who looks for nothing beyond this ſhort Span of Du- 


ration, or he whoſe Ainis are co-extended with the - 


endleſs Length of Eternity? He who derives his Spirit 
from the Elements, or he who thinks it was infpired by 


the Almighty ? 
GuAaRDIAN, Vol. I. No. 70. 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION. | 

T HE great received Articles of the Chiiſtian Re- 


ligion have been fo clearly proved from the Au- 
thority of that divine Revelation in which they are de- 


livered, that it is impoſſible for thoſe who have Fats to 
hear, and Eyes to ſee, not to be convinced of them; 
but were it poſſible for any Thing in the Chriſtian 
Faith to be erroneous, I can find no ill Conſequences 


in adhering to it. The great Points of the Incarna- 
tion and Sufferings of our Saviour, produce naturally 


ſach Habits of Virtue in the Mind of Man, that 1 


lay, ſuppoſing it were poſſible for us to be miſtaken in 


them, the Infidel himſelf muſt at leaſt allow, that no 


other Syſtem of Religion can ſo effectually contri- 
bute to the heightening of Morality. They give us 
great Ideas of the Dignity of human Nature, and of 
the Love which the ſupreme Being bears to his Crea 
tures; and conſequently engage us in the Ades Acts 
of Duty towards our Creator, 2 our, and 


ourſelves. How many noble Arguments has St. Paul 


raiſed: from the chief Articles of our Religion, for the 
idvancing of Morality in its three great Branches? To 
give a ſingle Example in each Kind, what can be a 
ſtronger Motive to a firm Truſt and Reliance on the 
Mercies of our Maker, than the giving us his Son to 
ſuffer for us? What can make us love and eſteem even 
the moſt inconfiderable of Mankind, more than the 
Thought that Chriſt died for him?“ Gr What diſpoſe us 


to ſet à ſtricter Guard upon the Purity of our own. 
Hearts, than our re and a. Part 
of the Society of w 


ich that immaculate Perſon is 
es the 
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the Head; but theſe are only a Specimen of thoſe ad- 
mirable Enforcements of Morality, which the Apo- 
ſtle has drawn from the Hiſtory of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour., _ . ä 

If our modern Infidels conſider'd theſe Matters 
with that Candour and Seriouſneſs which they de- 
ſerve, we ſhould not ſee them act with ſuch a Spirit 
of Bitterneſs, Arrogance and Malice. They would 
not be raiſing ſuch inſignificant Cavils, Doubts and 
Scruples, as may be ſtarted againſt every Thing that is 
not capable of mathematical Demonſtration, in order 
to unſettle the Minds of the Ignorant, diſturb the 
public Peace, ſubvert Morality, and throw all Things 
into Confuſion and Diſorder, if none of theſe Reflec- 
tions can have any Influence on them, there is one that 
perhaps may, becauſe it is adapted to their Vanity, 
by which they ſeem to be guided, much more than 


their Reaſon. I would have them therefore vonſider 


that the wiſeſt and beſt of Men in all Ages of the 


World, have been thoſe who lived up to the Re- 


ligion of their: Country, when they ſaw nothing in 
it oppoſite to Morality, and to the beſt Lights they 
had of the Divine Nature. Pythagoras's firſt Rule 
direQs us to worſhip the Gods, as it is orduined by Law, 
for that is the moſt natural Interpretation of the Pre- 
cept. Socrates who was the moſt renowned among the 
Heathens, both for Wiſdom and Virtue, in his laſt 
Moments deſires his Friends to offer a Cock to Aſcula. 
pius, doubtleſs out of a ſubmiſſive Deſerence to the 
eſtabliſhed Worſhip of his Country. Xenophon tells us, 
that his Prince, (whom he ſets forth as a Pattern of 
Perfection) when he found his Death approaching, 
offered Sacrifices on the Mountains to the Perſian Ju- 
piter, and the Sun, according to the Cuſt om of the Her- 
fans; for thoſe are the Words of the Hiſtorian, Nay, 
the Epicureans and atomical Philoſophers ſhewed a very 
remarkable Modeſty in this Particular; for though 
the Being of a God was entirely repugnant to their 
Schemes of natural Philoſophy, they contented them- 
ſelves with the Denial of a | EF Rt afferting at the 


ſame Time the Exiſtence of Gods in general, W 


the 
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they would not ſhock the common Belief of Mankind, 
and the Religion of their Country. F 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 186. L. 


CHRISTIANS (their Advantage.) 


O one who regards Things with a philoſophical: 
Eye, and hath a Soul capable of being delighted. 
with the Senſe that Truth and Knowledge prevail. 
among Men, it muſt be a grateful Reflexion to think. 
that the ſublimeſt Truths, which among the Heathens 
only here and there one of brighter Parts. and more 
Leiſute than ordinary could attain, to, are now grown. 
familiar to the meaneſt Inhabitants of theſe Nations. 
Whence came this ſurpriſing Change, that Regions 
formerly inhabited by . ignorant” and ſavage People. 
ſiould now outſhine antient Greece, and the other eaſ- 
tern Countries, ſo renowned of old, in the moſt elevated 
Notions of Theology and Morality ? Is it the Effect of 
our own Parts and Induſtry ?- Have our common Me- 
chanicks more refined Underſtandings than the antient. 
Philoſophers ? Tt is owing to the God of Truth, who, 
came down from Heaven, and condeſcended to be him- 
ſelf our Teacher. It is as we. are Chri/tians, that we 
profeſs more excellent and divine Truths than the reſt , 
of Mankind. | 
If there be any of the Free-thinkers who are not di- 
<Q Atheiſts, Charity would incline one to believe them 
inorant of what is here advanced. And it is for their 
laformation that I write this Paper, the Deſign of which 
is to compare the Ideas that Chriſtians entertain of the 
Being and Attributes of a God, with the groſs Notions 
of the Heathen World. Is it poſſible for the Mind of 
Han to conceive a more auguſt Idea of the Deity than 
is ſet forth in the Holy Scriptures ? I ſhall throw toge- 
ther ſome Paſſages relating to this Subject, which 1 
propoſe only as philoſophical Sentiments, to be conſi- 
deted by a Free- u hinker. 0 
„% ITho' there be that are called Gods, yet to us 
there is but one God. He made the Heaven and 
„Heaven of Heavens, with all their Hoſt ; the Earth, 
" and al! Things that are therein; the Seas and all 
that 
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* that is therein: He ſaid, Let them be, and it waz 
«« fo. He hath ftretched forth the Heavens. He hath 
founded the Earth, and hung it upon nothing. He 
* hath ſhut up the Sea with Doors, and ſaid, Hithers 
* ſhalt thou come, and no farther, and here ſhall thy 
proud Waves be ſtaid. The Lord is an inviſible 
Spirit, in whom we live, and move, and have our 
«© Being. He is the Fountain of Life. He preſery- 


eth Man and Beaſt. He giveth Food to all Fleſh, 


In his Hand is the Soul of every living Thing, and 
«© the Breath of all Mankind. The Lord A poor 
and maketh rich. He bringeth low, and lifteth up. 
He killeth and maketh alive. He wourdeth and he 


. «© healeth. By him King's reign, and Princes decree 


«« Juſtice, and not a Sparrow falleth to the Ground 
« without him. All Angels, Authorities and Powers 
« are ſubject to him. He appointeth the Moon for 
« Seaſons, and the Sun knoweth his going down. 
«©: He thundereth with his Voice, and directeth it un- 
„der the whole Heaven, and his Lightning unto the 
% Ends of the Earth. Fire and Hail, Snow and Va- 
pour, Wind aud Storm, fulfil his Word. The Lord 
«1s King for ever and ever, and his Dominion is an 
« everlaſting Dominion. The Earth and the Heavens 
« ſhall periſh, but thou, O Lord, remaineſt. They all 
4% ſhall wax old, as doth a Garment, and as a Veſture 
«* ſhalt thou fold them up, and they ſhall be changed; 
« but thou art the ſame, and thy Years ſhall bh 
4 no End. God is perfect in Knowledge; his Un- 
« derſtanding is infinite. He is the Father of Lights. 
« He looketh to the Ends of the Earth, and ſeeth un- 
« der the whole Heaven. The Lord beholdeth all the 
« Children of Men from the Place of his Habitation, 
« and confidereth all their Works. He knoweth our 
« down fitting and up-riſing He compaſſeth our 
« Path, and counteth our Steps. He is acquainted 
« with all our Ways; and when we enter our Cloſet, 


c and ſhut our Door, he ſeeth us. He knoweth the 


Things that come into our Mind, every one of them: 
« And no Thought can be with-holden from him. 
„The Lord is good to all, and his tender Mercies are 


« over all his Works. He is a Father to the pq 
| | ak 
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« Jeſs, and a Judge of the Widow. He is the God of 


« Peace, the Father of Mercies, and the God of all 
« Comfort and Conſolation, The Lord is great, and 
« we know him not; his Greatneſs is unſearchable. 
« Who but he hath meaſured the Waters in the Hol- 
« low of his Hand, and meted out the Heavens with 
« a Span? Thine, O Lord, is the Greatneſs, and the 
« Power, and the Glory, and the Victory, and the 
« Majeſty. Thou art very Great, thou art cloathed 
« with Honour, Heaven is thy Throne, and Earth is 
thy Footſtool.“ 

Can the Mind of a Philoſopher riſe to a more juſt 
and magnificent, and at the ſame Time a more amiable 
Idea of the Deity than is here ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt 
Images and moſt emphatical Language ? and yet this 
is the Language of Shepherds and Fiſhermen, The 
illiterate Jews and poor perſecuted Chriſtians, retained 
theſe noble Sentiments, while the polite and powerful 
Nations of the Earth were given up to that ſottiſh ſort 
of Worſhip of which the following elegant Deſcription 
is extracted from one of the inſpired Writers. 

„Who hath formed a God, or molten an Image 
« that is profitable for nothing? The Smith with the 
« Tongs both worketh in the Coals and faſhioneth it 
« with Hammers, and worketh it with the Strength of 
his Arms: Yea he is hungry, and his Strength fail- 
« eth. He drinketh no Water, and is faint. A Man 
« planteth an Aſh, and the rain doth nouriſh it. He 
« burneth part thereof in the Fire. He roſteth Roſt. 
« He warmeth himſelf. And the Refidue thereof he 
„% maketh a God. He falleth down unto it, and wor- 
« ſhippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and faith, Deliver 
me, for thou art my God. None confidereth in his 
Heart, I have burnt part of it in the Fire, yea, alſo, 
« I have baked Bread upon the Coals thereof: I have 
„ roaſted Fleſh and eaten it; and ſhall I make the Re- 
« fidue thereof an Abomination ? Shall I fall down to 
the Stock of a Tree?” 

In ſuch Circumſtances as theſe, for a Man to de- 
clare for Free-thinking, and diſengage himſelf from 


the Yoke of Idolatry, were doing Honour to human 


Nature, and a Work well becoming the great 3 
| | 0 
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of Reaſon. But in a Church where our Adoration i 
directed to the ſupreme. Being, and (to ſay the leaſt) 
wheie is nothing either in the Object or Manner of 
Worſhip that contradicts the Light of Nature, there, 
under the Pretence of Free-thinking, to rail at the re- 
ligious Inftitutions of their Country, ſheweth an un- 


diſtinguiſhing Genius that miſtakes Oppoſition for Free- 


dom of Thought. And, indeed, notwithſtanding the 


Pretences of fome few among our Free-thinkers, I can 
hardly think there are Men ſo ſtupid and inconſiſtent 
with themſelves, as to have a ſerious Regard for na- 
tural Religion, and at the ſame Time uſe their utmoſt 
Endeavours to deſtroy the Credit of thoſe ſacred Wi- 
tings, which as they have been the Means of bringing 
theſe Parts of the World to the Knowledge of natural: 


Religion, ſo in caſe they loſe their Authority over 


the Minds of Men, we ſhould of courſe fink into the 
ſame Idolatry which we ſee. praQtiſed by other unen- 
lightened Nations. ERS. | 

If a Perſon who exerts himſelf in the modern way 
of Free-thinking be not a ſtupid Idolater, it is unde- 
- nlable that he contributes all he can to the making other 
Men fo, either by Ignorance or Deſign; which lays 
him under the Dilemma, Iwill not fay of being a Fool 
or Knave, but of incurring the Contempt cr. Deteſtation 
of Mankind. 8 Vol. II. No. 88. 

The noble Genius of Virgil would have been ex- 
altcd ſtill higher, had he had the Advantage of Chritti- 
anity. According to our Scheme of Thoughts, if the 
Word Memores in the Front of this Paper were changed 
into Smiles, it would have very much heightened the 
Motive of Virtue in the Reader. To do good and 
great Actions merely to gain Reputation, and tranſmit 
a Name to Poſterity, is a vicious Appetite, and will 
certainly inſnare the Perſon WO is moved by it, on 
ſome Occaſions, into a falſe Delicacy for fear of Re- 
proach ; and others, into Artifices which taint his 
Mind though they may enlarge his Fame. The En- 
deavour to make Men like you, rather than mindful of 


you, is not ſubject to ſuch ill Conſequences, but moves 


with its Reward in its own Hand; or to ſpeak niore in 
the Language of the World, a Man with this Aim is as 
. h:ppy 
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under his own Direction. There have been very wor- 
thy Examples of this Self-denying Virtue among us 
in this Nation; but I do not know of a nobler Exam- 
ple in this Taſte, than that of the late Mr. Boy/e, who 
founded a Lecture for the Proof of the Chriſtian Relt- 
gion againſt Atheiſts, and other notorious Infidels, The 
Reward of 'perpetual Memory amongſt Men, which 
might poſſibly have ſome Share in this ſublime Cha- 
rity, was certainly conſidered but in a ſecond Degree; 
and Mr Boyle had it in his Thoughts to make Men 
imitate him as well as ſpeak of him, when he was gone 
off our Stage. E 

The World has received much Good from this In- 
ſtitution, and the noble Emulation of great Men on the 
inexhauſtible Subject of the Eſſence, Praife and Attri- 
butes of the Deity, has had the natural Effect, which 
always attends this Kind of Contemplation ;' to wit, 
that he who writes upon it with a fincere Heart, very 
eminently excels whatever, he has produced on any 
other Occaſion. It eminently appears from this Ob- 
| ſervation, that a particular Bleſſing has been beſtow'd 
on this Leture This great Philoſopher provided for 
us, afier his Death, an Employment not only ſuitable 
to our Condition, but to his own at the ſame Time. It 
is a Sight fit for Angels, to behold the Bene factor and 
the Perſons obliged, not oniy in different Places, but un- 
der different Beings, employed in the ſame Work. 

This worthy Man ſtudied Nature, and traced all her 
Ways to thcſ: of her unſearchable Author. When he 
had found him, he gave this Bounty for the Praiſe and 
Contemplation of him. To one who has not run 
through regular Courſes of philoſophical Inquiries 
(the other learned Laboute's in this Vineyard will for- 
vive me) I cannot but principally recommend the Book, 
titled, Phy/ico n Printed for William Innys in 
dt. Paul's Church yard. 2 

It is written by Mr. Derham, Rector of Upminfler 
in Efex TI do not know what Upminſter is worth; but 
{ am ſure, had I the beſt Living in England to give, I 
ſhould not think the Addition of it futhcient Acknow- 
ledgement of his Merit, efpecially ſince 1 am informed, 

. | | that, 
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that the Simplicity of his Life is agreeable to his uſefil 
Knowledge and Learning. 

The Praiſe of this Author. ſeems to me to be the 
gr rſpicuity and Method which render his Work 
intelligible and pleaſing to People who are Stranger, 
to ſuch Inquiries, as well as to the Learned. It is: 
very deſirable Entertainment to find Occaſions of Plea- 
ſure and Satisfaction in thoſe Objects and Occurrences 
which we have all our Lives, perhaps, overlooked, or 

beheld without exciting any Reflexions that made us 


wiſer or happier. The plain good Man does, as with. 


a Wand, ſhow us the Wonders and Spectacles in all 
Nature, and the particular Capacities with which al 


living Creatures are endowed for their ſeveral Ways of. 
Life; how the Organs of Creatures are made accord- 
ing to their different Paths in which they are to move, 


and provide for themſelves and Families; whether 
they are to creep, to leap, to ſwim, to fly, to walk; 


whether they are to inhabit the Bowels of the Earth, 


the Coverts of the Wood, the muddy or clear Streams, 
to howl in Foreſts, or converſe in Cities. All Life 


from that of a Worm to that of a Man, is explained; 


and, as I may ſo ſpeak, the wondrous Works of the 
Creation, by the Obſervations of this Author, lie be- 


fore us as Objects that create Love and Admiration, 
which, without ſuch Explications, ſtrike us only with 


Confuſion and Amazement. 


The Man who, before he had this Book, dreſſed and 
went out to loiter and gather up ſomething to entertain 


a Mind too vacant, no longer needs News to give him- 
ſelf Amuſement; the very Air he breathes ſuggeſts 
abundant Matter for his Thoughts. He will conſider 
that he has begun another Day of Life, to breathe with 


all other Creatures in the ſame Maſs of Air, Vapours 


and Clouds, which ſurround our Globe; and of all the 
numberleſs Animals that live by receiving momentary 
Life, or rather momentary and new Reprieves from 
Death, at their Noſtrils, he only ſtands erect, conſcious 
and contemplative of the Benefaction. 

A Man who is not capable of philoſophical Reflecti- 
ons from his own Education, will be as much pleaſed 


as with any other good News, which he has not Fo 
5 ore 
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fore heard : The Agitations of the Winds, and the 
falling of the Rains, are what are abſolutely neceſſary 
for his Welfare and Accommodation. This kind of 
Reader will behold the Light with a new Joy, and a 


ſort of reaſonable Rapture. He will be led from the 


Appendages which attend and ſurround our Globe, to 
the Contemplation of the Globe itſelf, the Diſtribution 
of the Earth and Waters, the Variety and Quantity of 
all Things provided for the Uſes of our World ; Then 
will his Contemplation, which was too diffuſed and ge- 
neral, be let down to Particulars, to different Soils, 
and Moulds, to the Beds of Minerals and Stones, into 
Caverns and Vulcanos, and then again to the Tops of 
Mountains, and then again to the Fields and Valleys. 

When the Author has acquainted his Reader with 
the Place of his Abode, he informs him of his Capa- 
city to make himſelf eafy and happy in it, by the Gift 
of Senſes, by their ready Organs, by ſhewing him the 
Structure of thofe Organs, the Diſpoſition of the Ear 
for the Receipt of Sounds, of the Noſtril for Smell, 
the Tongue for Taſte, the Nerves to avoid Harms by 
our Feeling, and the Eyes by our Sight. 

The Whole Work is concluded (as it is the Sum of 
hifteen Sermons in proof of the Exiftence of the Deity) 
with Reflexions which apply each diſtinct Part of it to 
an End, for which the Author may hope to be re- 
warded with an Immortality much more to be defired, 
than that of remaining in eternal Honour among all 


the Sons of Men. GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 175. 


C CER o's Letters to bis Wife. 
HE Wits of this Iſland, for above fifty Years 


paſt, inſtead of correcting the Vices of the Age, 


have done all they could to inflame them. Marriage 
has been one of the common Topicks of Ridicule that 
every Stage Scribbler hath found his Account in ; for 


whenever there is an Occaſion for a Clap, an imperti- 


nent Jeſt upon Matrimony is ſure to raiſe it. This 
hath been attended with very pernicious Conſequences. 


Many a Country Squire, upon his ſetting up for a Man 


of the Town, has gone home in the Gaiety of his 
Heart, 


LO. 
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Heart, and beat his Wife. A kind Huſband hath 


been looked upon as a Clown, and a good Wife as 3 


- domeſtick Animal, unfit for the are apt or Conver- 


ſation of the Beau-Monde. In ſhort, ſeparate Beds, 
filent Tables, and folitary Homes, have been intro- 
duced by your Men of Wit and Pleafure of the Ape, 
As I ſhall always make it my Bufmefs to ſtem the 
Torrents of Prejudice and Vice, I ſhall take particular 
Care- to put an honeſt Father of a Family in Counte- 
nance, and endeavour to remove all the Evils out of 
that State of Life, which is either the moſt happy or 
moſt miſerable that a Man can be placed in. In order 
to this, let us, if you pleaſe, conſider the Wits and 
well-bred Perſons of former Times. I have fhewn in 
another Paper, that Pliny, who was a Man of the 
greateſt Genius, as well as of the firſt Quality of his 
Age, did not think it below him to be a kind Huſband, 
and to treat his Wife as a Friend, Companion and 


Counſellor I ſhall give the like Inſtance of another, 


who in all Reſpects was a much greater Man than 
Pliny, and hath wiit a whole Book of Letters to his 
Wife. They are not ſo full of Turns as thoſe trar- 
ſlated out of the former Author, who writes very much. 
like a Medern, bur are full of that beautiſul Simplicity 
which is altogether natural, and is the diſtinguiſhing: 
Character of the beſt antient Writers. The Author | 


am ſpeaking of, is Cicero; who, in the following Pal- 


ſages which I have taken out of his Letters, thews, 
that he did not think it inconſiſtent with the Politeneſs 
of his Manners, or the Greatneſs of his Wiſdom, to 
ſtand upon Record in his domeſtick Character. 

Theſe Letters were written in a Time when he was. 


baniſhed from his Country, by a Faction that then pre- 


vailed at Rome, | 
CICERO. to TERENTIA, 


' | J. ; 
Learn from the Letters of my Friends, as well as from 


common Report, that you give incredible Proofs of Vir- 


tue and Fortitude, and that you are indefatigable in all 
Kinds of good Offices. How unhappy a Man am I, that a 
Woman 
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Ioman of your Virtue, Conſtancy, Honour, and good Na- 
ture, ſhould fall into ſo great Diſtreſſes upon my Account] 
And that my dear Tulliola ſhould be ſo much afflited for 
the Sake of a Father, with whom ſbe had once ſo much 
Reaſon to be pleaſed! How can I mention little Cicero, 
whoſe firſt Knowledge of Things began with the Senſe of 
bis own Miſery ! If all this had happened by the Decrees 
if Fate, as you would kindly perſuade me, I could have 
born it : But, alas ! it is all befallen me by my own In- 
diſcretion; who thought I was beloved by thoſe that enwvied 
ne, and did not join with them who ſought my Friendſhip. 
At preſent, ſinte my Friends bid me hope, I ſhall take 
Care of my Health, that I may enjoy the Benefit of your 
aſſectionate Services. Plancius bopes we may ſome Time 
o other come together into Italy. Jf I ever live to ſee 
that Day, if 1 ever return to your dear Embraces ; in 
fort, if 1 ever again recover you and myſelf, I fhall think 
wr conj ugal Piety wery well rewarded —As for what 
yu write to me about ſelling your Eſtate, conſider, (my 
dear Terentia} confider, alas] what would be the Event 
ef it, If our preſent Fortune continues to oppreſs us, what 
will become of our pour Boy ! My Tears flow jo faſt, that 
I am not able lo write any ſurther ; and I would nat wil- 
lingly make you weep with me Het us tahe Care not to 
undo the Child that is already undonee If we can leave 
bim any Thing, a little Virtue will keep him from Want, 
and a little Tor tune raiſe him in the World Mind your 
llealth, and let me know frequently what you are doing. — 
Remember me to Lulliola and Cicero. 
* 
| II. 

33 fancy that I write longer Letters to any one 

than to yourſelf, unleſs when I chance to receive a 
longer Letter from another, which I am indiſpenſably 
wliged to anſwer in every Particular. The Truth of it 
is, I have no Subjed for à Letter at preſent ; and as ny 
Afairs now fland, there is nothing more painful to me 
tban writing. As for you, and our dear Tulliola, I can- 
nt write to you without Abundance of Tears; for I ſee 
bath of you miſerable, whom 1 always wiſhed to be happy, 
and whom 1 ought to have made ſo.—l muſt acknowledge, 
you hawe done every Thing for me with the utmoſt Vor- 
titude, 
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titude, and the utmoſt Affection; nor indeed is it more thay 
1 expected from you; though at the ſame Time it is a preat 
Aggravation of my ill Fortune, that the Afflitions I ſuffer 
can be relieved only by thoſe which you undergo for ny 
Sake. For honeſi Valerius has written me a Letter, 
ewhich I could not read without weeping very bitterly, 
wherein he gives me an Account of Ty publick Pri. 
ceſſion which you hade made for me at Rome. Alas! 
my * Life, muſt then Terentia, the Darling of ny 
Soul, whoſe Favour and Recommendation have been |, 
often ſought by others ; muſt my Terentia droop under the 
Weight of Sorrow, appear in the Habit of a Mourner, 


| pour out Floods of Tears, and all this for my Sake ; for ny 


Sake who have undone my Family, by conſulting the Safety 
of others As for what you write about ſelling your 

ouſe, I am very much afflicted, that what is laid oui 
upon my Account, may any way reduce you to Miſery and 
Want. If we can bring about our Deſign, we may in- 
deed recover every Thing; but if Fortune yerſifts in per- 
ſecuting us, how can I think of your ſperificing for me 
the poor Remainder of your Poſſeſſions? No, my deareſt 
Life, let me beg you to let thoſe bear my Expences wh 
are able, and perhaps willing to do it; and if you would 
be du your Love to me, do not injure your Health, which 
is already teo much impaired. You preſent yourſelf be. 


fore my Eyes Day and Night ; I ſee you labouring amid 


innumerable Difficulties ; I am afraid left you ſhould 


ink under them; but I find in you all the Qualifications 


that are neceſſary to ſupport you Be ſure therefore to 


cheriſh your Health, that you may compaſs the End of 


your Hopes and your Endeawours. 


| Farewel, my le- 
rentia, my Heart's Deſire, farewel. 


| III. ; 2: 
A Riſtocritus hath delivered to me three of your Lei. 
1 ters, which I hawe almoſt defaced wuith my Tears. 
Oh! my Terentia, I am conſumed with Grief, and feel 


the Weight of your Sufferings more than of my own. | 


am more miſerable than you are, notwithſtanding you art 
very much ſo; and that for this Reaſon, becauſe, though 


our Calamity is common, it is my Fault that brought it 


upon us. I ought to have died rather than have been 


= —— — 


driven 


— — — 
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liven out of the City: 1am therefore overwhelmed not 

nh with Grief, but with Shame. I am aſhamed, that 1 
did not do my utmoſt for the beſt of Wives, and the dear- 

of of Children. You are ever preſent before my Eyes in 

bur Mourning, your Affliction, and your Sickneſs. Amidſt 

all which, there ſcarce appears to me the leaſt Glimmer- 

ing of Hope — However, as . as you hope, I will not 

H/ air.] will do what you adviſe me. I have return-. 
„%%% Thanks to thofe Friends whom you mentioned, and 
de let them know, that you have acquainted me with 

their good Offices. I am ſenſible of Pilo's extraordinary 

Leal and Endeawours to forve me. Oh ! would the 

„% grant that you and 1 might live together in the 

l Enjoyment of ſuch a Son-in-Law, and of our dear Chil. 

” Wien — 4s for what you write of your coming to me, if 
| defire it, I would rather you ſbould be where you are, 

1 becauſe I know you are my principal Agent at Rome. 

If you ſucceed, I. ſhall come to you If not —But I need 
jay no more. Be careful of your Health, and be aſſured, 

that nothing is, or ever was, ſo dear to me as yourſelf. 

Farewel, my Terentia ; 1 fancy that I ſee you, and 
therefore cannot command my Weakneſs ſo far as to re- 
frain from Tears. 


IV. 

ee write to you as often as I might, becauſe, 

notauithſtanding I am afflicted at all Times, I am 
quite overcome with Serrow whilſt I am writing to you, 
reading any Letters that I receive from you. I, 
theſe Exils are not to be removed, I muſt defire to ſee 
you my deareſt Life, as ſown as poſſible, and to die in 
your Embraces ; fince neither the Gods, whom you al- 
ways religiouſly worſhipped, nor the Men, whoſe Good 
l always promoted, have rewarded us according to our 
Deſerts —What a diſtreſſed Wretch am I? ſhould I aſk 
a weak Woman, oppreſſed with Cares and Sickneſs, 
to come and live with me, or ſhall I not aſk her? Can 
live without you ? But I find I muſt. If there be any 
Hopes of my Return, belp it ferward, and promote it 
a far as you are able. But if all that is oer, as 1 
fear it is, find out ſome Way or other of coming to me. 
This you may be ſure of, that I ſhall not look upon 727 

| | ſe 
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ſelf as quite undone whilſt you are with me. But wha 
will become of Tulliola ? You muſt look to that ; | 
muſt confeſs, I am entirely at a Loſs about her. What. 
ever happens, we muſt take Care of the Reputation and 
Marriage of that dear unfortunate Girl. As for Cicero, 
he ſhall live in my Boſom and in my Arms. I cannit Wvha 
write any further, my Sorrows will not let me—Sup-M II 
port * my dear Terentia, as well as you are Moll 
able. We have livedand flouriſhed together amid/t the Wnor 
greateſt Honours : It is not our Crimes, but our Virtue Wine 
that have diſtreſſed us. —T ake more than ordinary Care N lep 
of your Health; I am more afflicted with your Sorrows Wico: 
than my owns Fqrewel, my Terentia, thou deareſt, Nh. 


faithfuleſt, and beſt of Wiwes. of 


Methinks it is a Pleaſure to ſee this great Man in his 
Family, who makes ſo different a Figure in the Forum 
or Senate of Rome, Every one admires the Orator and 
the Conſul ; but for my Part, I eſteem the Huſband and . 


the Father. His private Character, with all the little , 
Weakneſſes of Humanity, is as amiable, as the 4 a » 
he makes in public is awful and majeſtic. But at the ſame WW, 
Time that I love to ſurprize fo great an Author in his WF | 
prone Walks, and to ſurvey him in his moſt familiar Wi. 

ights, I think it would be barbarous to form to out- MW. 


ſelves any Idea of Mean-fpiritedneſs from thoſe natural 
Openings of his Heart, and diſburthening of bis 
Thoughts to a Wife. He has written ſeveral other Let- 
ters to the fame Perſon, but none with fo great Paſſion 
as theſe of which I have given the foregoing ExtraQs. 
It would be ill Nature, not to acquaint the Engliſb 
Reader, that his Wife was ſucceſsful in her Solicitati- 
ens for this great Man, and faw her Huſband return to 
the Honours of which he had been deprived, with all 
the Pomp and Acclamacion that uſually attend the great- 
eſt Triumph. TaTLER, Vol. III. No. 159. 
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S a Mark of Politeneſs. It is univerſally agreed 
upon, that no one, unadorn'd with this Virtue, can 

o into Company without giving a manifeſt Otfence. 
Fe eaſter or higher any one's Fortune 1s, this 7 * 
| riſes 
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ies proportionably. The different Nations of the 
Vorld are as much diſtinguiſhed by their Cleanlineſs, as 
y their Arts and Sciences. The more any Country is 
avilized, the more they conſult this Part of Poktenefs. 


and an Engliſh Beauty, to be ſatisſied of the Truth of 
what hath been advanced, 

In the next Place, Cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be the 
oſtet-Mother of Love. Beauty indeed moſt com- 
e Wnonly produces that Paſſion in the Mind, but Clean- 
; Wiiceſs preſerves it. An indifferent Face and Perſon, 
« Wicpt in perpetual Neatneſs hath won many a Heart 
tom a pretty Slattern. Age itſelf is not unamiable, 
\ When it is preſerved clean and unſullied: Like a Piece 
of Metal conſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look 
on it with more Pleaſure than on a new Veſſel that is 
canker'd with Ruſt. | - 

might obſerve farther, that as Cleanlineſs renders 
us agreeable'to others, ſo it makes us eaſy to ourſelves ; 
that it is an excellent Preſervative of Health; and that 
ſeveral Vices, deſtructive both to Mind and Body, are 
inconſiſtent with the Habit of it. But theſe Reflections 
{ thall leave to the Leiſure of my Readers, and ſhall 
obſerve in the third Place that it bears a great Analogy 
with Purity of Mind, and naturally inſpires refined Sen- 
timents and Paſſions. 

We find from Experience, that through the Prevs- 
lence of Cuſtom, the moſt vicious Actions loſe their 
Horror, by being made familiar to us. On the .con- 
tary, thoſe who live in the Neighbourhood of good 
Examples, fly from the firſt Appearances of what is 
ſhocking. It fares with us much after the ſame man- 
ner, as our Ideas. Our Senſes, which are the Inlets 
of all the Images conveyed to the Mind, can only 
tranſmit the Impreſſion of ſuch Things as uſually ſur- 
round them. So that pure and unſullied Thoughts are 
naturally ſuggeſted to the Mind, by thoſe Objects that 
perpetually encompaſs us, when they are beautiful and 
elegant in their Kind. : 

In the Eaſt, where the Warmth of the Climate 
makes Cleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary 1 

| co'd2r 
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colder Countries, it is made one Part of their Rel 
gion. The Fewwihh Law, (and the Mabometan, whi 
in ſome Things copies after it) is filled with Bathings 
Purifications, and other Rites of the like Nature 
Though there is the above-named convenient Reaſqr 
to be aſſigned for theſe Ceremonies, the chief Inten 
tion undoubtedly was to typify inward Purity and 
Cleanlineſs of Heart by thoſe outward Waſhings. We 


read ſeveral Injunctions of this Kind in the Bock off” 
Deuteronomy, which confirm this Truth; and which 
are but ill accounted for by ſaying as ſome do, that 2 
they were but only inſtituted for Ae e in the De- pe 
fart, which otherwiſe could not have been habitable” 
for ſo many Years. Fe 

I ſhall conclude this Eſſay, with a Story which | "1 


have ſomewhere read in an Account of Mahometan Su- 
perſtitions. | 

A Derwiſe of great Sanctity one Morning had the 
Misfortune as he took up a Cryſtal Cup, which wail. 
conſecrated to the Prophet, to let it fall upon the 0 
Ground, and daſh it in Pieces. His Son coming in, Ml x. 
_ ſome Time after, he ſtretched out his Hand to blels 
him, as his manner was every Morning ; but the ke 
Youth going out, ſtumbled over the "Threſhold, and 
broke his Arm. As the old Man wondered at theſe f 
Events, a Caravan paſſed by in its Way from Mecca. g 
The Derviſe approached it to beg a Bleſſing ; but uM. 
he ſtroked one of the holy Camels, he received a 
Kick from the Beaſt, that ſorely bruiſed him. His 


Sorrow and Amazement increaſed upon him, till he K 
recollected that through Hurry and Inadvertency, be y 
had that Morning come abroad without waſhing his : 
Hands. SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 631. WW, 

COMM E R c . * 


HERE is no Place in the Town which J ſo 

much love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. 
It gives me a ſecret Satisfaction, and, in ſome mea- i 6 
ſure, gratifies my Vanity, as I am an Engliſhman, io 1 
ſee ſo rich an Aſſembly of Countrymen and Foreign- 
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# conſulting together upon the private Buſineſs of 
Mankind, and making this Metropolis a kind of En- 
rium for the whole Earth. I muſt confeſs I look up- 
n High Change to be a great Council, in which all 
conſiderable Nations have their Repreſentatives. Fac- 
tors in the trading World are what Ambaſſadors are 
in the politick World; they negociate Affairs, conclude 
Treaties, and maintain a good Correſpondence between 
thoſe wealthy Societies of Men that are divided from 
one another by Seas and Oceans, or live on the diffe- 
rent Extremities of a Continent. I have often been 
pleaſed to hear Diſputes adjuſted between an Inhabitant 
of Japan and an Alderman of London, or to ſee a Sub- 
ect of the Great Mogul entering into a League with 
Joe of the Czar of Muſcovy. I am infinitely delight- 
ed in mixing with theſe ſeveral Miniſters of Commerce, 

g they are diſtinguiſhed by their different Walks and 
different Languages: Sometimes I am juſtled among a 
Body of Armenians Sometimes I am loſt in a Crowd 


Dutchmen. 1 am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at 
different Times; or rather fancy myſelf like the old 
Philoſopher, who upon being aſked what Countryman 
0 he was, replied, that he was a Citizen of the World. 
Though I very frequently viſit this buſy Multitude 
of People, I am known to nobody there but my Friend 
dir Andrew, who often ſmiles upon me as he ſees me 
buſtling in the Crowd, but at the fame Time connives 
at my Preſence without taking any farther Notice of 
me. There is indeed a Merchant of Egypt, who juſt 
knows me by Sight, having formerly remitted me ſome 
Money to Grand Cairo; but as I am not verſed in the 
modern Coptick, our Conferences go no farther than 
2 Bow and a Grimace. 
This grand Scene of Buſineſs gives me an infinite 
Variety of ſolid and ſubftantial Entertainments. As 
lam a great Lover of Mankind, my Heart naturally 
eveflows with Pleaſure at the Sight of a proſperous 
and happy Multitude, infomuch that at many publick 
Leemnities I cannot forbear expreſſing my Joy with 
Tears that have ſtolen down my Cheeks. For this 
| Vor. I, L Reafon 
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Reaſon I am wonderfully delighted to ſee ſuch a Bogy 
of Men thriving in their own private Fortunes, and at 
the ſame Time promoting the publick Stock ; or in 
other Words, raiſing Eſtates for their own Families, by 
bringing into their Country whatever is wanting, and 
carrying out of it whatever is ſuperfluous. 

Nature ſeems to have taken a particular Care to dil. 
ſeminate her Bleſſings among the different Regions of 
the World, with an Eye to this mutual Intercourſe and 
Traffick among Mankind, that the Natives of the ſeve- 
ral Parts of the Globe might have a kind of Dependance 
upon one another, and be united together by their 
common Intereſts. Almoſt every Degree produces 
ſomething peculiar to it. 'The Food often grows in 
one Country, and the Sauce in another. The Fruits 
of Portu 7 are corrected by the Products of Barba- 
does The Infuſion of a China Plant ſweetned with 
the Pith of an Indian Cane. The Philippine Iſlands 
5 a Flavour to our European Bowls. The ſingle 

refs of « Woman of Quality is often the Product of 
an hundred Climates. The Muff and the Fan come to- 
gether from the different Ends of the Earth. The 
Scarf is ſent from the Torrid Zone, and the Tippet 
from beneath the Pole. The Brocade Petticoat riſes 
out of the Mines of Peru, and the Diamond Necklace 
out of the Bowels of Indoſtan. | 

If we conſider our own Country in its natural Pro- 
fpeQ, without any of the Benefits and Advantages of 
Commerce, what a barren uncomfortable 'Spot of 
Earth falls to our Share! Natural Hiſtorians tell us, 
that no Fruit grows originally among us, beſides Hips 
and Haws, Acorns and Pig-Nuts, with other Delt- 
cactes of the like Nature: That our Climate of itſelf, 
and without the Aſſiſtance of Art, can make no far- 
ther Advances towards a Plumb than to a Sloe, and 
carries an Apple to no greater a Perfection than a Crab: 
That our 8 our Peaches, our Figs, our Apt. 
cots, and Cherries, ate Strangers among us, imported 
in different Ages, and naturaliz'd in our Engliſh Gar. 
dens ; and that they would all degenerate and fall 
away into the Traſh of our own Country, if they were 

wholly neglected by the Planter, and left to the Mer- 
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y of our Sun and Soil. Nor has Traffick more en- 
iched our vegetable World, than it has improved the 
whole Face of Nature among us. Our Ships are la- 
den with the Harveſt of every Climate : Our Tables 
are ſtored with Spices, and Oils, and Wines: Qur 
Rooms are filled with Pyramids of China, and adorn'd 
with the Workmanſhip of Japan: Our Morning's 
Draught comes to us from the remoteſt Corners of the 
Earth : We repair our Bodies by the Drugs of Ame- 
rica, and repoſe ourſelves under Indian Canopies. My 
Friend Sir Andrew calls the Vineyards of France our 
Gardens; the Spice-Iſlands, our Hot-beds ; the Her- 
fans our Silk-Weavers, and the Chineſe our Potters. 
Nature indeed furniſhes us with the bare Neceſſaries 
of Lite, but Traffick gives us a great Variety of what 
i; uteful, and at the ſame Time 3 us with every 
Thing that is convenient and ornamental. Nor is it 
the leaſt Part of this our Happineſs, that while we 
enjoy the remoteſt Products of the North and South, 
ve are free from thoſe Extremities of Weather which 
zive them Birth: That our Eyes are refreſhed with 
the green Fields of Britain, at the ſame time that 
our Palates are feaſted with Fruits that riſe between 
the Tropicks. | Bs 
For theſe Reaſons there are not more uſeful Mem- 
bers in a Commonwealth than Merchants. They knit 
Mankind together in a mutual Intercourſe of good 
Offices, diſtribute the Gifts of Nature, find Work for 
the Poor, and Wealth to the Rich, and Magnificence 
to the Great. Our Engliſh Merchant converts the 
Tin of his own Country into Gold, and exchanges 
his Wool for Rubies. The Mabometans are cloathed 
in our Britiſh Manufacture, and the Inhabitants of 
- frozen Zone warmed with the Fleeces of our 
ep. | 
When I have been upon the Change, I have often 
fancied one of our old Kings ſtanding in Perſon, where 
be is repreſented in Effigy, and looking down —— 
the wealthy Concourſe of People with which that Place 
ls every Day filled. In this Caſe, how would he be 
ſurprized to hear all the Languages of Europe ſpoken 
in this little Spot of his former Dominions, and to 
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ſee ſo many private Men, who in his Time would have 
been the Vaſſals of ſome powerful Baron, negotiating 
like Princes for greater Sums of Money than were for- 
merly to be met with in the Royal Treaſury ! Trade, 
without enlarging the Britiſh Territories, has given us 
a kind of additional Empire : It has multiply'd the 


Number of the Rich, made our Landed Eſtates infinite- 


ly more valuable than they were formerly, and added 
to them an Acceſſion of other Eſtates as valuable as the 


Lands themſelves. . | 
- SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 69. 


Common PRAYER. 


a well reading of the Common Prayer is of 
1 fo great Importance, and ſo much neglected, 
that I take the Liberty to offer to your Conſideration 
ſome Particulars on that Subject: And what more 
worthy your Obſervation than this? A Thing fo pub- 
lick, and of ſo high Conſequence. It. is indeed won- 
derful, that the frequent Exerciſe of it ſhould not make 
the Performers of that Duty more expert in it. This 
Inability, as I conceive, proceeds from the little Care 
that is taken of their reading, while Boys and at School, 
where when they ate got into latin, they are looked 
upon as above Engliſh, the reading of which is wholly 
neglected, or at leaſt read to very little purpoſe, with- 
out any due Obſervations made to them of the proper 
Accent and Manner of Reading ; by this Means they 
have acquired ſuch ill Habits as won't eaſily be te- 
mov'd. The enly Way that I know of to remedy this, 
is to propoſe ſome Perſon of great Ability that way 4 
a Pattern for them; Example being moſt effectual to 
convince the Learned, as well as inſtruct the Igno- 
rant. 

Lou muſt know, Sir, I've been a conſtant Frequen- 
ter of the Service of the Church of England fot 
above theſe four Years laſt paſt, and till Sunday was 
Sevennight never difcovered, .to fo great a Degree, 
the Excellency of the Common-prayer. When being 
at St. James's Garlick-Hill Church, I heard the Sei- 
OT 1 | 6A Vice 
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rice read ſo diſtinctly, ſo emphatically, and ſo fer- 
rently, that it was next to an Impoſſibility to be un- 
attentive, My Eyes and my Thoughts could not wan- 
der as uſual, but were confin'd to my Prayers: I 
then conſidered I addreſſed myſelf to the Amighty, 
and not to a beautiful Face. And when I reflected 
on my former Performances of that Duty; I found 
| had run it over as a matter of Form, in:compariſon 
to the manner in which I then. diſcharged it. My 
Mind was really affected, and fervent Wiſhes accom- 
panied my Words, The Confeſſion was read with. 
ſuch a refigned Humility, the Abſolution with ſuch a 
comfortable Authority, the Thankſgivings with ſuch. 
a religious Joy, as made me feel thoſe Affections of 
the Mind in a manner I never did before. To reme- 
dy therefore the Grievance above complained of, 
| humbly propoſe, that this- excellent Reader, upon 
the next and. every annual Aſſembly. of the Clergy of 
Ston-Colleges and all other Conventions, ſhould read; 
prayers-before;them. For then thoſe that are afraid 
of ſtretehing their Mouths and ſpoiling their ſoſt 
Voice, wil learn to read with Clearneſs, Loudneſs, 
and Strength. Others that affect a rakiſh negligent 
Air-by folding their Arms, and lolling on their Book, 
wilt be taught a decent Behaviour, and comely Erec- 
ton of Body. Thoſe that read fo faſt as if impati- 
ent of their Work, may learn to ſpeak deliberately... 
There is another ſort of Perſons whom, I call Pindas - 
rick Readers, as being confined to no ſet Meaſure ; 
thele pronounce five or ſix Words with great Delibe- 
Ration, and the five or fix ſubſequent ones with as 
creat Celerity : The firſt part of a Sentence with a ves - 
y exalted Voice, and the latter part with a ſubmiſſive 
one: Sometimes again with one Sort of a Tone, and 
immediately after with J very different one. Theſe 
Gentlem2n will learn of my-admired Reader an Even- 
neſs of Voice and Delivery. And all who are innocent 
of theſe Affectations, but read with ſuch an Indifferency 
3 if they did not underſtand the Language, may 
then be informed of the Art of Reading movingly 
and fervently, how to place the Emphaſis, and give 
the proper Accent tq. each Word, and how to vary 
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the Voice according to the Nature of the Sentence. 
There is certainly a very great Difference between the 
reading a Prayer and a Gazette, which I beg of you 
to inform a Set of Readers, who affect, forſooth, 2 
certain Gentleman-like Familiarity of Tone, and mend 
the Language as they go on, crying inſtead of pardon- 
eth and abſolveth, pardons and abſolves. Theſe are of. 
ten pretty claſſical Scholars, and would think it an un- 
1 Sin to read Virgil or Martial with ſo little 
Taſte as they do divine Service. 

This Indifferency ſeems to me to ariſe from the 
Endeavour of avoiding the Imputation of Cant, and 
the falſe Notion of it. It will be proper therefore to 


trace the Original and Signification of this Word, 


Cant is, by ſome People, derived from one Andrew 
Cant, who, they ſay, was a Preſbyterian Miniſter in 
ſome illiterate Part of Scotland, who by Exerciſe and 
Uſe had obtained the Faculty, alias Gift, of talking 
in the Pulpit in ſuch a Dialect, that it's ſaid he was 
underſtood by none but his own Congregation, and 
not by all of them. Since Mr. Cant's Time, it has 
been underſtood in a larger Senſe, and ſignifies al 
ſudden Exclamations, Whinings, unuſual Tones, and 
in fine all praying and preaching, like the unlearned 
of the Prefbyterians. But I hope a proper Elevation 
of Voice, a due Emphaſis and Accent, are not to 


come within this De cription : So that our Readers 


may ſtill be as unlike the Preſbyterians as they pleaſe 
The Diſſenters (I mean ſuch as I have heard) do in- 
deed elevate their Voices, but it is with ſudden Jumps 
from the lower to the higher Part of them : and that 
with ſo little Senſe or Skill, that their Elevation and 
Cadence is bawling and muttering. They make uſc 
of an Emphaſis, but fo improperly, that it is often 
placed on ſome very inſignificant Particle, as upon #f, 
or and. Now if theſe Improprieties have ſo great an 
Effect on the People, as we ſee they have, how great 
an Influence would the Service of our Church, con- 
taining the beſt Prayers that ever were compoſed, and 
that in Terms moſt affecting, moſt humble, and mol: 
expreſſive of our Wants, and Dependence on the Ob- 
jeck of our Worſhip, diſpos'd in moſt proper * 
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and void of all Confufion ; what Influence, T fay, 
would theſe Prayers have, were they deliver'd with a 
due Emphaſis, and appoſite Rifing and Variation of 
Voice, the Sentence concluded with a gentle Cadence, 
and'in a Word, with ſuch an Accent and Turn of 
Speech as is peculiar to Prayer. 

As the matter of Worſhip is now managed, in 
diſenting Congregations, you find inſignificant Words 
and Phraſes raifed by a lively Vehemence; in our 
own Churches, the moſt exalted Senfe depreciated, 
by a difpaſſionate Indolence. Fremember to have 
heard Dr. S——e fay in his Pulpit, of the Common- 
prayer, that, at leaſt, it was as perfect as any thing 
of human Inſtitution : If the Gentlemen who err in 
this Kind would pleaſe to. recolle& the many Plea- 
fantries they have read upon thoſe who recite good 
Things with an. ill Grace, they would go: on to think 
that what in that Caſe is only ridiculous, in them- 
ſelves is impious. But leaving this to their own Re- 
fleQtions, I. ſhalt eonclude this Prouble with what Cz- 
ſar ſaid upon the Irregularity of Tone in one who 
read before him, Do you read or fing! If you ſing, you 
ng very ill; | 
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COMPLAILISBANCE., 


WAs the other Day in Company at my Lady Li- 
zard's, when there came in among us their Couſin 
Tom, who is one of thoſe Country 'Squires that ſet up 
for plain honeſt Gentlemen, who ſpeak their Minds. 
Tom is, in ſhort, a lively impudent Clown, and has Wit 
enough to have made him a pleaſant Companion, had 
it been poliſhed and rectified by Good-manners. Tom 
had not been a quarter of an Hour with us, before he 
let every one in the Company a bluſhing, by ſome blunt 
Queſtion, or unlucky Obſervation. He aſked the 
Sarkler if her Wit had yet got her a Huſband ; and 
told her eldeſt Siſter ſhe looked a little wan under the 
Eyes, and that it was time for her to look about her, 
it ſhe did not deſign to lead Apes in the other World. 
The good Lady Lizard, who ſuffers more than her 
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Wit Daughters on ſuch an Occaſion, defired her Couſa 
| Thomas with a Smile, not to be ſo ſevere on his Rela- 
ö tions; to which the Booby replied; with a rude Coun- 
1 try Laugh, If I be not miſtaken, Aunt, you were a 
$2 Mother at Fifteen, and why do you expect, that your 
Daughters ſhould be Maids till Five and Twenty l. 
endeavoured to divert the Diſcourſe, when without 
taking Notice of what I ſaid, Mr. Ironfide, ſays he, 
vou fill my Couſins Heads with your, tine, Notions as 
you call them, can you teach them to make.a Pudding ! 
J muſt confeſs he put me out of Countenance with his 
Ruſtic Raillery, ſo that I made ſome, Excuſe,. and left, 
the Room. | 5 ogg 
This Fellow's Behaviour made me reflect on the Uſe- 
fulneſs of Complaiſance, to make all Converſation 
agreeable. This, tho” in itſeif it be ſcarce reckoned 
in the Number of moral Virtues, is that which gives 
a Luſtre to every Talent a Man can be poſſeſt of. It 
was Plato's Advice to an unpoliſhed Writer, that he 
ſhould ſacrifice to the Graces. In the ſame manner I 
would adviſe every Man of Learning, who would not 
appear in the World a mere Scholar, or Philoſopher, 
to make himſelf Maſter of the Social Virtue which | 
have here mentioned. 8 
Complaiſance renders a Superior amiable, an Equal 
agreeable, and an Inferior acceptable. It fmooths Diſ- 
tinction, ſweetens Converſation, and makes every one 
in the Company pleaſed with himſelf. It produces 
Good- nature and mutual Benevolence, encourages the 
Timorous, ſooths the Turbulent, humaniſes the 745 
and diſtinguiſhes a Society of civilized Perſons from a 
Confuſion of Savages. In a Word, Complaiſance is a 
Virtue that blends all Orders of Men together in a 
friendly Intercourſe of Words and Actions, and is ſuited 
to that Equality in Human Nature which every one 
- ought to conſider, ſo far as is conſiſtent with the Order 
and Oeconomy of the World. 
If we could look into the ſecret Anguiſh and Af 
fliction of every Man's Heart, we ſhould often find, 
that more of it ariſes from little imaginary Diſtreſſes, 


ſuch as Checks, Frowns, Contradictions, Epen, 
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of Contempt, and (what Shakeſpear reckons, among 
other Evils under the Sun) | | 


= > wt 
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——-The poor Man's Cn 
The In ſolence of Office, and the Spurns : IN 
That patient Merit of /the Unworthy takes, 14} 


than from the more real Pains -and Calamities of Life..- | 
The only Method to remove; theſe. imaginary Diſtreſ- [| 
ſes as much as poſſible. out. of Hyman Lite, would be lf 
the univerſal Practice of ſuch an ingenuous Complai- | 
ſance as I have been here deſcribing, which, as it is | 
a Virtue, may be defined to be, A conſtant Endea- 14 
vour to pleaſe thoſe. whom. we canverſe with, ſo far as | 
we may do it innocently. lſhall here add, that I know. 
nothing ſo effectual to raiſe a, Man's Fortune as Com- 
plaiſance, which recommends more to the Favour of 
the Great, than Wit, Knowledge, or any other Ta- i418 
lent whatſoever.. Lind this Conſideration very pret- 14 | 
tily illuſtrated by. a little wild Arabian Tale, which 1 i 
ſaall here abridge, for the , ſake of my Reader, after 1 
having. again warned him, that I do not recommend | 
to him ſuch an impertinent or vicious Complaiſance as. | 
is not,conſultent, with Honour and Integrity. q 
« Schacabac.. being reduced to great Poverty, and 44 
having, eat, nothigg for two Days together, made a | i 
Viſit to nab Parmecide in Perſia, who was very * 
hoſpitable, but withal a great Humoriſt. The B. I 
| 


: mecidde was fitting at his Table that ſeemed ready 
covered for an Entertainment. Upon hearing Sch 
cabac's Complaint, he defired him to fit down and 
fall on. He then gave him an empty Plate, and 
aſked him how he. liked his Rice-Soup.; Schaca- 
„ac, who was.a Man. of Wit, and reſolved to com- || | 
« ply, with the Barmectide in all his Humours, told him | 48 
«(was . admirable, and at the ſame- time, in Imita- ti. 
tion of. the other, lifted up the empty Spoon to his my. 
Mouth with great Pleaſure, - The Barmecide, then 1 
aſked him if he ever ſaw whiter Bread? Schacabac, in 
who ſaw neither Bread nor Meat: If I did not like | 
it, you may be ſure, ſays he, I ſhould not eat ſo 
heartily. of it. You oblige me mightily, | reply! . WW. 
the Barmecide, pray let me help you ro this Leg 1 
| ET L 5 „ 1 
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& of a Gooſe. Schacabac reached out his Plate, and 6 
t received nothing on it with great Chearfulneſs. As 6 
4 he was eating very heartily on this imaginary Gooſe, 6 
% and crying up the Sauce to the Skies, the Barme- « 
& cide defired him to keep a Corner of his Stomach 7 
« for a roaſted Lamb fed with Piſtacho-Nuts, and af- 6 
ie ter having called for it as tho” it had really been « 
« ſerved up, Here is a Diſh, ſays he, that you will « 
c ſee at nobody's Table but my own. Schacabac was 7 
«© wonderfully delighted with the Taſte of it, which 6 
« is like nothing, . he, I ever eat before. Seve- T 
& ral other nice Diſhes were ſerved up in Idea, which 

« both of them commended, and fealted on after the 

« ſame manner. This was followed by an inviſible 
« Deſert, no part of which delighted Schacabac ſo a 
« much as a certain Lozenge, which the Barmecide it 
« told him was a Sweetmeat of his own Invention, f. 
« Schacabac at length, being courteouſly reproached by 0 
% the Barmecide, that he had no Stomach, and that fi 
««. he eat nothing, and at the ſame time, being tired t 
« with moving his Jaws up and down to no purpoſe, ſt 
« defired to be excuſed, for that really he was fo full c: 
« he could not eat a Bit more. Come then, ſays: 0 
« the Barmecide, the Cloth ſhall be removed, and you at 


«« ſhall taſte of my Wines, which I may fay without 9 
« Vanity, are the beſt in Pera. He then fi/led both w 


4 their Glaſſes out of an empty Decanter. Schacabac a1 
«« would have excuſed himſelf from drinking ſo much d 
ac at once, becauſe he ſaid he was a little quarrelſome I; 
« in his Liquor; however being preſt to it, he pre- a 
«« tended to take it off, having before-hand praiſed ts 
« the Colour, and afterwards the Flavour. Being 'h 
40 5 0 with two or three other imaginary Bumpers h 
« of different Wines, equally delicious, and a little p 
« yexed with this fantaſtic Treat, he pretended to T6 
% grow fluſtered, and gave the e a good Box et 
« on the Ear, but immediately recovering himſelf, 1 
4 Sir, ſays he, I beg ten thouſand Pardons, but | a 
« told you before, that it was my Misfortune to be hi 
« quarrelſome in my Drink. The Barmecide could 80 
4 not but ſmile at the Humour of his Gueſt, and in- (t 


« ſtead of being angry at him, I find, ſays-he, thou I 
PS art 
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« art a complaifant Fellow, and deſerveſt to be enter- 
« tained in my Houſe. Since thou canſt accommodate 
« thyſelf to my Humour, we will now eat together in 
good earneſt. Upon which _— for his Supper, 
« the Rice-Soup, the Gooſe, the Piſtacho-Lamb, the 
« ſeveral other nice Diſhes, with the Deſert, the Lo- 
« zenges, and all the Variety of Perfian Wines were 
« ſerved up ſucceſſively, one after another; and Scba- 
« cabac was feaſted in Reality, with thoſe very Things 
« which he had before been entertained with in Imagt- 
« nation.“ GuarDian, Vol. II. No. 162. 
CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 
1 walking about my Chamber this Morning 
in a very gay Humour, when I ſaw a Coach ſtop 
at my Door, and a Youth about fifteen alighting out of 
it, whom I perceived to be the eldeſt Son of my Bo- 
ſom-Friend, that I gave ſome Account of in my Paper 
of the 17th of the Tat Month. I felt a ſenfible Plea- 
ſure riſing in me at the Sight of him, my Acquain- 
tance having begun with his Father when he was juſt 
ſuch a Stripling, and about that very Age. When he 
came up to me, he took me by the Hand, and burſt 
out in Tears. I was extremely moved, and immedt- 
ately ſaid, Child, How does your Father do? He be- 
gan to reply, My Mother—But could not go on for 
weeping. I went down with him into the Coach, 
and gathered out of him, that his Mother was then 
dying, and that while the holy Man was doing the 
laſt Offices to her, he had taken that Time to come 
and call me to his Father, who (he ſaid) would cer. 
tainly break his Heart if I did not go and comfort 
him The Child's Diſcretion in coming to me of 
his own Head, and the Tenderneſs he ſhewed for his 
Parents, would have quite overpowered me, had I not 
reſolved to fortify myſeif for the ſeaſonable Performan- 
ces of thoſe Duties which I owed to my Friend. As 
we were going, I could not.but reffect upon the Cha- 
rafter of that excellent Woman, and the Greatneſs of 
his Grief for the Loſs of one who has ever been the 
Support to him under all other Afflictions. How 
(thought I) will he be able to bear the Hour of her 
Death, that could not, when J was lately with him, 
| ſpeak 
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ſpeak of a Sickneſs, which was then paſt, without Sor- 
row. We were now got pretty far into Weſtminſter, 
and arrived at my Friend's Houſe. At the Door of 
it 1 met Favonius, not without a ſecret Satisfaction to 
find he had been there. I had formerly converſed with 
him at his Houſe; and as he abounds with that 
Sort of Virtue and Knowledge which makes Religion 
beautiful, and never leads the Converſation into the 
Violence and Rage of Party Diſputes, I liſtened to 
him with great Pleaſure. Our Diſcourſe chanced to 
be upon the Subject of Death, which he treated with 
ſuch a Strength of Reaſon, and Greatneſs of Soul, that 
inſtead of being terrible, it appeared to a Mind rightly 
cultivated, altogether to be contemned, or rather to be 
deſired. As I met him at the Door, I ſaw in his Face 
a certain Glowing of Grief and Humanity, heightened 
with an Air of Fortitude and Reſolution, which, as! 
afterwards found, had ſuch an irreſiſtible Force, as to 
ſuſpend the Pains of the Dying, and the Lamentation 
of the neareſt Friends who attended her. I went up 
directly to the Room where ſhe lay, and was met at 
the Entrance by my Friend, who, notwithſtanding his 
_Thoughts had been compoſed a little before, at the 
_Sight of me turned away his Face and wept. The 
little Family of Children, renewed the Expreſſions of 
their Sorrow, accord:ag to their ſeveral Ages and De- 
grees of Underſtanding. The eldeſt Daughter was in 
, > buſted in Attendance upon her Mother; others 
were kneeling about the Bedſide: And what troubled 
me moſt was, to ſee a little Boy, who was too young 
to know the Reaſon, weeping only becauſe his Siſter: 
did. The only one in the Room who ſeemed reſigned 
and comforted, was the dying Perſon. At my Ap- 
. proach to the Bedſide, ſhe told me, with a low bio- 
5 Voice; This is kindly done — Take Care of you! 
Friend Don't go from him. She had befoie taken 
Leave of her Huſband and Children, in a Manner pro- 
per for ſo ſolemn a Parting, and with a Gracefulnels 
' peculiar to a Woman of her Character. My Heat 
was torn to Pieces to ſee the Huſband on one Side ſup: 
1 and keeping down the Swellings of his Giief, 
or fear of diſturbing her in her laſt Moments; yon 
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Wife even at that Time concealing the Pains ſhe en- 
dured, for fear of increaſing his Affliction. She kept 
her Eyes upon him for ſome Moments after ſhe grew 
ſpeechleſs, and ſoon after cloſed them for'ever. In 
the Moment of her Departure, my Fziend (who had 
thus far commanded himſelf) gave a deep Groan, and 
fell into a Swoon by her Bedſide. The Diſtraction of 
the Children, who thought they ſaw both their Parents 
expiring together, and now lying dead before them, 
would have melted the hardeſt Heart ; but they ſoon 
perceived their Father recover, whom I helped to re- 
move into another Room, with a Reſolution to accom- 
pany him till the. firſt Pangs of his Afflictions were 
abated. I knew, Conſolation would now be imper- 
tinent, and therefore contented myſelf to tit by him, 
and condole with him in Silence. For J ſhall here uſe 
the Method of an antient Author, who in one of 
his Epiſtles relating the Virtues and Death of Macri- 
mss Wife, expreſſes himſelf thus: „I ſhall ſuſpend 
„my Advice to this beſt of Friends, till he is made 
capable of receiving it by thoſe three great Reme- 
dies, ¶ A eceſſitas ip/a, Dies longa, & Satietas deloris ) 
« The Neceſſity of Submiſſion, Length of Time, and 

« Satiety of Grief. | 
In the mean Time, I cannot but conſider with much 
Commiſeration, the melancholy State of one who has 
had ſuch a Part of himſelf torn from him, and which 
he miſſes in every Circumſtance of Life. His Condi- 
tion is like that of one who has lately loſt his & - 
Arm, ard is every Moment offering to wp hinſelf 
with it. He does not appear to himſelf the ſame Per- 
ſon in his Houſe, at his Table, in Company, or in Re- 
tirement ; and loſes the Reliſh of all the Pleaſures and 
Diverſions that were before entertaining to him by her 
Participation of them. The moſt agreeable Objects 
recal the Sorrow for her with whom he uſed to enjoy 
them. This additional Satisfaction, from the Taſte of 
Pleaſures in the Society of one we love, is admirably 
deſcribed in Milton, who repreſents Exe, though in Pa- 
radiſe itſelf, no farther pleated with the beautiful Ob- 
jets around her, than as ſhe fees them in Company 
with Adam, in that Paſſage ſo inexpreſſibly — 
| ich 
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With thee converſing I forget all Time, 


All Seaſons, and their Change; all pleaſe alike. « L 
$qweet is the Breath of Morn, her Riſing ſweet CN 
With Charm of earlieſt Birds; pleaſant the Sun, GY 
When firſt on this delightful Land he ſpreads A. 
His orient Beams, on Herb, Tree, Fruit and Flower, Ep 
Glitt'ring with Dew ; fragrant the fertile Earth « 5 
After ſoft Show'rs, and ſweet the coming on "0 
Of grateful Eœ ning mild; the filent Night, « | 
With this her ſolemn Bird, and this fair Moon, « ( 
And theſe the Gems of Heawen, her ſtarry Train. 1 
But neither Breath of Morn ⁊uben ſhe aſcends 5 


With Charm af earlieſt Birds, nor riſing Sun *] 

In this delightful Land, nor Herb, Fruit, Flower, 9 

Glitt'ring with Dew, nor Fragrance after Showers, 

Nor grateful Ex/ning mild, nor filent Night, 

With this her ſolemn Bird, nor walk by Moon, £1] 

Or glitt'ring Star-light, without thee is ſweet, 
* TarLER, Vol. II. No. 11. 


CON JUGAL AFFLIETION. 


Cheapfide, Fuly 18, 4 
os I Have lately married a very pretty Body, who be- 
«« ing ſomething younger and richer than myſelf, [ 
« was adviſed to go a Wooing to her in a finer Suit of 
% Cloaths than ever I wore in my Life; for I love to 
« dreſs plain, and ſuitable to a Man of my Rank. How- 
« ever, I gained her Heart by it. Upon the Wedding- 
« day | put myſelf, according to Cuſtom, in another 
« Suit Fire-new, with Silver Buttons to it. I am fo 
« out of Countenance among my Neighbours upon 
« being ſo fine, that I heartily wiſh my Cloaths well 
« worn out. I fancy every body obſerves me as | 
« walk the Street, and long to be in my old plain Geer 
% again. Beſides, forſooth, they have put me in a 

Silk Night-gown, and a gaudy Fool's Cap, and make 
« me now and then ſtand in the Window with it. I 
« am aſhamed to be dandled thus, and can't look in the 
« Glaſs without bluſhing to ſee myſelf turned into fuck 
« a pretty little Maſter. They tell me I mutt appear 
« in my Wedding Suit for the tuft Month at leaft ; my 
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« which I am reſolved to come again to my every 
« Day's Cloaths, for at preſent eveiy Day is Sunday 
« with me. Now in my Mind, Mr. Ironfide, this is the 
« wrongelt Way of proceedling in the World. When 
a Man's Perſon is new and unaccuſtomed to a youn 
„Body, he does not want any thing elſe to ſet him of. 
© The Novelty of the Lover, has more Charms than 
a Wedding-ſuit., I ſhould think therefore, that a 
„Man ſhould keep his Finery for the latter Seaſons 
„of Marriage, and not begin to dreſs till the Honey- 
„Moon is over. I have obſerv'd at a Lord Mayor's 
« Feaſt, that the Sweat-meats don't make their Ap- 
« pearance till People are cloy'd with Beef and Mut- 
ton, and begin to loſe their Stomachs. But inftead 
« of this, we ferve up Delicacies to our Gueſts, when 
„their Appetites are keen, and coarſe Diet when their 
« Bellies are full. As bad as I hate my Silver-button'd 
„Coat and Silk Night-gown, I am afraid of leaving 
« them off, not knowing whether my Wife won't re- 
« pent of her Marriage when ſhe ſees what a plain 
„Man ſhe has to her Huſband Pray, Mr. Ironfide, 
« write ſomething to prepare her for it, and let me 
« know whether you thiak ſhe can ever love me in a 
Hair Button. 7 as he. 
P. S. I forgot to tell you of my white Gloves, 
« which they fay too, I muſt wear all the firſt Month.“ 


My Correſpondent's Obſervations are very juſt, and 
may be uſeful in low Life, but to turn them to the Ad- 
vantage of People in higher Stations, I ſhall raiſe the 
Moral, and obſerve ſomething paralle] to the Wooing 
and Wedding-ſuit, in the Behaviour of Perfons of Fi- 
gure. After long Experience in the World, and Re- 
flections upon Mankind, I find one particular Occafion 
of unhappy Marriages, which, though very common, 
13 not very much attended ro. What I mean 1s this, 
Every Man in the Time of Courtſhip, and in the firſt 
Entrance of Marriage, puts on a Behaviour like my 
Correſpondent's Holiday Suit, which is to laſt no lon- 
ger than till he is ſettled in the Poſſeſſion of his 1 
= | | Te 
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He. reſigns his Inclinations and Underſtanding to tit 
Humour and Opinion. He neither Loves nor Hate, 
nor Talks, nor. Thinks in Contradiction to her. H 
is controlled by a Nod, mortified by a Frown, and tran- 
ſported by a Smile. The poor young Lady falls i 
Love with this ſupple Creature, and expects of him the 
ſame Behaviour for Life. In a little Time ſhe find; 
that he has a Will of his own, that he pretends to dif. 
hke what the approves, and that inſtead of treating he 
like a Goddeſs, he uſes her-like a Woman, Whit 
ſtill makes the Misfortune worſe, we find the moſt ab. 
ject Flatterers degenerate into the greateſt Tyrant, 
This naturally fills the Spouſe with Sullenneſs and Di- 
content, Spleen and Vapour, which, with a little di- 
creet , Management, make a very comfortable Marriage, 
] very much approve of my Friend Tom- Trueliwe i 
this Particular. Tom made love to a Woman of Senfe, 
and always treated her as ſuch during the whole Tin 
of Courtthip. His natural Temper and Good breed 
ing, hindered him from doing any thing difagreeable, a: 
his Sincerity and Frankneſs of Behaviour: made him 
converſe with her, before Marriage, in the fame Man: 
ner he intended to continue to. do afterwards. Jen 
wou'd often tell her, Madam, you ſee what a ſort of 
Man Tam. If you will take me with all my Faults 
about me, I promiſe to mend rather than grow worſe. 
I remember Tom was once hinting his Diſlike of ſome 
little Trifle his Miſtreſs had ſaid or done. Upon which 
ſhe aſked him, How he would talk to her after Mar- 
Tiage, if he talked at this Rate before? No, Madam, 
ſays Tom, I mention this now, becauſe you are at your 
own Ditpoſal; were you at mine, I ſhould be too ge— 
nerous to do it. In ſhort Tom ſucceeded, and has eve 
ſince been better than his Word. The Lady has beer 
diſappointed on the right Side, and has found nothing 
mere difagreeable in the Huſband, than ſhe diſcovered 
in the Lover. GuaRDian, Vol. II. No. 113. 
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CoNTENTMENT. 


T7 Nquiries after Happineſs, and Rules for attaining 
it, are not ſo neceſſary and uietul to Mankind 
| as 
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25 the Arts of Conſolation, and ſupporting one's ſelf 
under Affliction. The utmoſt we can hope for in this 
World is Contentment ; if we aim at any Thing 
higher, we ſhall meet with nothing but Grief and 
Diſappointment. A Man ſhould direct all his Studies 
and Endeavours at making himſelf eaſy now, and hap- 
py hereafter. | | 

The Truth of it is, if all the Happineſs that is 
diſperſed through the whole Race of Mankind in this 
World were drawn together, and put into the Poſſeſ- 
fon of any ſingle Man, it would not make a very 
happy Being: Though on the- contrary, if the Mi- 
ſeries of the whole Gees with fixed in a ſingle Per- 


bn, they would make him a very miſerable one. 


am engaged in this Subject by the following Letter, 
which, though ſubſcribed by a fictitious Name, I have 
Reaſon to believe is not imaginary. ES ans: 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
cc | Fm, one of your Diſciples, and endeavour to 
« | live up to your Rules, which I hope will incline 
«you to pity my Condition: I ſhaH, open it to you in 
« 2 very few Words. About three Years ſince a 
© Gentleman, whom, I. am fure, you yourſelf would 
% have approved, made his Addreſſes to me. He 
© had every Thing to recommend him but an Eſtate, 
« ſo that my Friends, who all of them applauded his 
« Perſon, would not for the Sake of both of us fa- 
« your his Paſſion. For my own Part, I reſigned 
« myſelf up entirely to the Direction of thoſe who 
« knew the World inuch better than myſelf, but ſtill 
lived in Hopes that ſome Juncture or other would 
« make me happy in the Man whom, in my Heart, 
preferred to all the World; being determined 


„it J could not have him, ta have nobody elſe. 


© About three Months ago I received a Letter from 
« him, acquainting me, that by the Death of an Uncle, 
« he had a conſiderable Eftate left him, which he ſaid 
* was welcome to him upon no other Account, but 
* as he hoped it would remove all Difficulties that 
« lay in the Way to our mutual Happineſs. Yau may 
« well ſuppoſe Sir, with how much Joy I 1 
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* this Letter, which was followed by ſeveral othen doe 
e filled with thoſe Expreſſions of Love and Joy, Wil h 
which I verily believe nobody felt more ſincerely, ¶ det 
% nor knew better how to deſcribe than the Gentle WM an 
« man I am ſpeaking of. But Sir, how ſhall I be abe ef 
«. to tell it you? By the laſt Week's Poſt I received «Ml les 
Letter from an intimate Friend of the unhappy ll '** 
«© Gentleman, acquainting me that as he had juſt ſet. IN 
« tled his Affairs, and was preparing for his Journey, ſl for 
„he fell ſick of a Fever and died. Ft is impoſſible to le 
« expreſs to you the Diftreſs I am in upon this Occx 
„ ſion. I can only have Recourſe to my Devotions, 
« and to the reading of good Books for my Conſole 
* tion; and as I always take a particular Delight in 
« thoſe frequent Advices and Admonitions which you 
1 the Publick, it would be a very great Piece of 
“ Charity in you to lend me your Aſſiſtance in this 
« Conjuncture. If after the reading of this Letter 
« you find yourſelf in a Humour, rather to rally and 
« ridicule, than -to comfort me, ] defire you would 
« throw it into the Fire, and think no more of it; 
„ but if you are touched with my Miefortune, which 
« is greater than I know how to bear, your Counſel 
« may very much ſupport, and will infinitely oblige 
« the afflicted | | 


LEO NORA. 


A Diſappointment in Love is more hard to get over 
than any other; the Paſſion itfelf ſo ſoftens and ſub- 
dues the Heart, that it diſables it from ſtruggling or 
bearing up againſt. the Woes and Diſtreſſes which be- 
fal it. The Mind meets with other Misfortunes in her 
whole Strength; ſhe ſtands collected within herſelf, 
and ſuſtains the Shock with all the Force which is na- 
tural to her; but a Heart in Love has its Founda- 
tions ſapped, and immediately ſinks under the Weight 
of Accidents that are diſagreeable to its Favourite 
Paſſion. | | 

In Afflictions Men generally draw their Conſolations 
out of Books of Morality, which indeed are of great 
Uſe to fortify and ſtrengthen the Mind againſt the Im- 
preſſions of Sorrow. Monſieur St. Evremont, = 
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does not approve of this Method, recommends Authors 
who are apt to ſtir up Mirth in the Mind of the Rea- 
ders, and fancies Don Quixote can give more Relief to 
an heavy Heart than Plutarch or Seneca, as it is much 
eater to divert Grief than to conquer it. This doubt- 
leſs may have its Effects on ſome Tempers. I ſhould 
rather have recourſe to Authors of a quite contrary 
Kind, that give as Inſtances of Calamities and Miſ- 
fortunes, and ſhew human Nature in its greateſt Diſ- 
treſſes. | 

If the Afflictions we groan under be very heavy, we 
ſhall find ſome Conſolation in the Society of as great 
dufferers as ourſelves, eſpecially when we find our 
Companions Men of Virtue and Merit. If our Afﬀic- 
tions are light, we ſhall be comforted by the Compart- 
ſon we — 4 between ourſelves and our Fellaw-ſuf- 
ferers. A Loſs at Sea, a Fit of Sickneſs, or the Death 
of a Friend, are ſuch Trifles when we conſider whole 
Kingdoms laid in Aſhes, Families put to the Sword, 
Wretches ſhut up in Dungeons, and the like Calami- 
ties of Mankind, that we are out of Countenance for 
our own Weakneſs, if we fink under ſuch little Strokes 
of Fortune, | 

Let the diſconſolate Leonora confider, that at the 
very Time in which ſhe languiſhes for the Lofs of her 
decealed Loyer, there are Perſons in ſeveral Parts of 
the World juſt perithing in a Shipwreck ; others cry- 
ing out for Mercy in the Terrors of a Death-bed Re- 
pentance ; others lying under the Tortures of an infa- 
mous Execution, or the like dreadful Calamities; and 
ſhe will find her Sorrows vaniſh at the Appearance of 
n which are ſo much greater and more aſto- 
niſhing. 

[ would further propoſe to the Conſideration of my 
aflicted Diſciple, that poſſibly what ſhe now looks up- 
on as the greateſt Misfortune, is not really ſuch in 
itſelf, For my own part, I queſtion not but our Souls 
in a ſeparate State will look back on their Lives in 
quite another View, than what they had of them in 
the Body ; and that what they now conſider as Misfor- 
tunes and Diſappointments, will very often appear to 
have been Eſcapes and Bleſſings, Th 
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to what he calls the Philoſopher's Stone; and if it does. 
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The Mind that hath any Caſt towards Devotion, ng 


SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 163 


I was once engaged in Diſcourſe with a RoficruſunMl than 
about the great Secret. As this Kind of Men (I mea F 
thoſe of them who are not profeſſed Cheats) are over WM nue 
run with Enthuſiaſm and Philoſophy, it was very ann - ple: 
ſing to hear this religious Adept deſcanting on his pre- vi 
tended Diſcovery. He talked of the Secret as of fie 
Spirit which lived within an Emerald, and converted Ml /* 
every Thing that was near it to the higheſt Perfection e. 
it is capable of. It gives a Luftre, ſays he, to the WM cot 
Sun, and Water to the Diamond. It irradiates every ane 
Metal, and enriches Lead with all the Properties of WM the 
Sold: It heightens Smoke into Flame, Flame ino Di 
Kight, and Light into Glory. He further added, that e 
a. ſingle Ray 7 it le Pain, and Care, and Me- of 
lancholy from the Perſon on whom it falls. In ſhort, i 
ſays he, its Preſence naturally changes every Place in- an 
to a Kind of Heaven. After he had gone on for ſome Wil be 
Hime in this unintelligible” Cant, I, found that he jun- 
bled natural and moral Ideas together into the ſame 
Diſcourſe, and that his great Secret was nothing elle. 


This Virtue does indeed produce, in ſome Meaſure, 
all thoſe Effects which the Alchymiſt uſually. aſcribe: 


not bring Riches, it does the fame Thing, by. baniſhing 
the Deſire of them. If it cannot remove the Diſquie- 
tudes ariſing out of a Man's Mind, Body, or Fortune, 
it makes him eaſy under them. It has indeed a kindly 
Influence on the Soul of Man, in reſpect of every Be. 
ing to whom he ſtands related. It extinguiſhes al 
Murmur, Repining, and Ingratitude towards that Be- 
ing who has allotted him his Part to act in this World. 
It deſtroys all inordinate Ambition, and every Ten- 
dency to. Corruption, with regard to the Community 
wherein he is placed. It gives Sweetneſs to bis 
Converſation, and a perpetual. Serenity to. all. his 
Thoughts. FE : 
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Among'the many Methods which might be made uſe 

of for the acquiring of this Virtue, I ſhall only menti- 

on the two following. Fir{t,.of all, a Man ſhould al- 

ways conſider how much he has more than he wants; 

and ſecondly, how much mort unhappy he might be 
than he really is. = 

Firſt of all, a Man ſhould always confider how 

much he has more than he wants. I ain wonderfully 

pleaſed with the Reply which Ariſtippus made to one 

ho condoled him upon the Loſs of a Farm! Why, 

id he, I have three Farms ſtill, and you have but one; 

Wh {that [ought rather to be afflited for you, than you for 

ne, On the contrary, fooliſh Men are more apt to 

conſider what they have loſt than what they poſſeſs ; 

and to fix their Eyes upon thoſe who are richer than 

themſelves, rather than on thoſe who are under greater 

Difficulties. All the real Pleaſures and Conveniencies 

of Life lie in a narrow Compaſs; but it is the Humour 

of Mankind-to be always looking forward, and ſtrain- 

ing after one Who has got the Start of them in Wealth 

and Honour. For this Reaſon, as there are none can 

be properly called rich, who have not more than they 

want ; there are few rich Men in any of the politer 

Nations but among the middle Sort of People, who 

keep their Wiſhes within their Fortunes, and have 

more Wealth than they know how to enjoy. Perſons 

of a higher Rank live in a kind of ſplendid Poverty, 

and are perpetually wanting, becauſe, inſtead of ac- 

quieſcing in the ſolid Pleaſures of Life, they endea- 

your to outvy one another in Shadows and - Appearan- 

ces, Men of Senſe have at all Times beheld with a 

great deal of Mirth this filly Game that is playing over 

their Heads, and, by contradicting their Delires, enjoy 

all that ſecret Satisfaction which others are always in 

queſt of, The Truth is, this ridiculous Chace after 

unaginary Pleaſures cannot be ſufficiently expoſed, as 

it is the great Source of thoſe Evils which generally 

undo a Nation. Let a Man's Eftate be what it will, 

be is a poor Man if he does not live within it, and 

naturally ſets himſelf to Sale to any one that can give 

him his Price, When Pittacus, after the Death of his 

Brother, who had left him a good Eſtate, was offered 

| a great 
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a great Sum of Money by the King of Lydia, he thajk: 
ed him for his Kindneſs, but told him he had already 
more by Half than he knew what to do with. I 
ſhort, Content is equivalent to Wealth, and Luxury t 
Poverty ; or to give the Thought a more agreeable 
Turn, Content is natural Wealth, fays Socrates ; to 
which I ſhall add, Luxury is artificial Poverty, I hal 
therefore recommend to the Conſideration of thoſe who 
are always aiming after ſuperfluous and imaginary En- 
joyments, and will not be at the Trouble of contractin 
their Deſires, an excellent Saying of Bion the Philoſo- 
pher ; namely, That no Man has ſo much Care, as ht 
Twho endeavours after the moſt Happineſs. 

In the ſecond Place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is 
The former Conſideration took in all thoſe who are 
ſufficiently provided with the Means to make themſelves 
eaſy ; this regards ſuch as actually lie under ſome 
Preſſure or Misfortune Theſe may receive great Alle- 
viation from ſuch a Compariſon as th@unhappy Perſon 
may make between himſelf and others, or between the 
Misfortune which he ſuffers, and greater Misfortunes 
which might have befallen him. 

I like the Story of the honeſt Dutchman, who, upon 
breaking his Leg by a Fall from the Mainmaſt, told 
the Standers by, it was a great Mercy that it was not 
his Neck. To which fince I am got into Quotations, 
give me leave to add the Saying of an old Philoſopher, 
who, after having invited ſome of his Friends to dine 
with him, was ruffled by his Wife that came into the 
Room in a Paſſion, and threw down the Table that 
ſtood before them: Every one, ſays he, has his Cala- 
mity, and he is a happy Man that has no greater thai 
this We find an Inſtance to the ſame Purpoſe in the 
Life of Doctor Hammond, written by Biſhop Fell. As 
this good Man was troubled with a Complication of Diſ- 
tempers, when he had the Gout upon him, he uſed'to 
thank God that it was not the Stone ; and when he had 
the Stone, that he had not both theſe Diſtempers on 
him at the ſame time. . 

cannot conclude this Eſſay without obſerving that 


there was never any Syſtem beſides that of Chriſti- 
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nity, which could effeQually produce in the Mind of 
lan the Virtue I have been hitherto ſpeaking of. In 
der to make us content with our preſent Condition, 
ny of the preſent Philoſophers tell us, that our Diſ- 
ontent only hurts ourſelves, without being able to make 
y Alteration in our Circumſtances z others, that 
hatkyer Evil befals us, is derived to us by a fatal Ne- 
efity, to which the Gods themſelves are ſubject; 
ile others very gravely tell the Man who is miſerable, 
hat it is neceſſary he ſhould be ſo to keep up the Har- 
nony of the Univerſe, and that the Scheme of Pro- 
dence would be troubled and perverted were he other- 
rie, Theſe and the like Conſiderations, rather ſi- 
ence than ſatisfy a Man. They may ſhew him that 
is Diſcontent is unreaſonable, but are by no means 

uffcient to relieve it. They rather give Deſpair than 

onſolation. In a Word, a Man might reply to one 
ff theſe Comforters, as Auguſtus did to his Friend who 
wdviſed him not to grieve for the Death of a Perſon 

hom he loved, becauſe his Grief could not fetch him 
koain': It is for that very Reaſon, ſaid the Emperor, 
bat I grieve. 

On the contrary, Religion bears a more tender Re- 
yard to human Nature. It preicribes to a very miſe- 
able Man the Means of bettering his Condition; nay, 
It news him, that the bearing of his Afflictions as he 
ought to do, will naturally end in the Removal of 
em; it makes him eaſy here, becauſe it can make him 
happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contented Mind is the greateſt 
bleſſing a Man can enjoy in this World ; and if in the 
preſent Life his Happineſs ariſes from the ſubduing of 
lis Defires, it will atiſe in the next from the Gratifica- 
lon of them. SPECTATOR, Vol, VIII. No. 574. 


4 CoNVERSATION. 


Y Friend the Divine having been uſed with 

Words of Complaiſance (which he thinks coald 
be properly applied to no one living, and I think could 
be only ſpoken of him, and that in his Abſence) was 
0 extremely offended with the exceſſive Way of ſpeak- 


ng 
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ing Civilities among us, that he made a Difcourls 
againſt it at, the Club ; which he concluded with thi 
Remark, That he had not heard one Compliment 
made in our Society ſince its Commencement. Ever; 
one was pleaſed with bis Concluſion ; and as each 
knew his Good-will to the reft, -he was convinced that 
the many Profeſſions of Kindneſs and Service, which 
we ordinarily meet with, are not natural where th 
Heart is well inclined ; but are a Proſtitution of Speech, 
ſeldom intended to mean any Part of what they ex- 
preſs, never to mean all they expreſs. Our Reverend 
Friend, upon this Topic, pointed to us two or thre 
Paragraphs on this Subject in the firſt Sermon of th: 
firſt Volume of the late Archbiſhop's Poſthumon: 
Works. I do not know that I ever read any thing 
that pleaſed me more; and as it is the Praiſe of Lon. 
ginus, that he ſpeaks of the Sublime 4n-a Stile ſuitable 
to it, ſo one may ſay of this Author upon Sincerity, 
that he abhors any Pomp of Rhetoric on this Occa. 
ſion, and treats it with a miore than ordinary Simpl. 
City, at once to be a Preacher and an Example. With 
what Command of himſelf does he lay before us, in 
the Language and Temper of his Profeſſion, a Fauit, 
which by the leaſt Liberty and Warmth of Expreſſion 
would be the moſt lively Wit and Satire ? But hi 
Heart was better diſpoſed, and the good Man chaſtiſet 
the great Wit in ſuch a Manner, that he was able te 
Gd. Rs... DOS of 

« Amongſt too many other Inſtances of the 
great Corruption and Degeneraey of the Age where. 
„in we live, the great and general Want of Sincerity 
« jn Converſation is none of the leaſt. The World is 
6c 2 ſo full of Diſſimulation and Compliment, that 
« Mens Words are hardly any Signification of their 
“ Thoughts ; and if any Man meaſures his Words by 
« his Heart, and ſpeaks as he thinks, and do not ex- 
« preſs more Kindneſs to every Man, than Men uſu- 
«* ally have for any Man, he can hardly eſcape ti 
% Cenſure of want of Breeding. The old Engli/ 
Plainneſs and Sincerity, that generous Integrity ot 
« Nature, and Honeſty of Diſpoſition, which always 
« argues true Greatneſs of Mind, and is uſually ac. 
| « companies 
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companied with undaunted Courage and Reſolution, 
« is in a great Meaſure loft amongſt us: There hath 
been a long Endeavour to transform us into foreign 
« Manners and Faſhions, and to bring us to a ſervile 
WH « Imitation of none of the beſt of our Neighbours in 
ſome of the worſt of their Qualities. The Diale& 
of Converſation is now a-days fo trrelled with Va- 
WW © nity and Compliment, and ſo ſurfeited (as I may ſay) 
of Expreſſions of Kindneſs and Reſpect, that if a 
« Man that lived an Age or two ago ſhould return in- 
to the World again, Yo would really want a Dicti- 
« onary t6 help him to underſtand his own Language, 
and to know the true intrinſick Value of the Phraſe 
« in Faſhion, and would hardly at firſt believe at what 
a low Rate the higheſt Strains and Expreſſions of 
WM © Kindneſs imaginable do commonly paſs in current 
Payment: And when he ſhould come to underſtand 
« it, it would be a great while before he could bring 
„ himſelf with a good Countenance and a good Con- 
WF © ſcience to converſe with Men upon equal Terms, 
and in their own Way. 

« And in Truth it is hard to ſay, whether it ſhould 
more provoke our Contempt or our Pity, to hear 
* what ſolemn Exprefſions of Reſpect and Kindneſs 
(i © will paſs between Men, almoſt upon no Occaſion ; 
bow great Honour and Eſteem they will declare for 

* one whom perhaps they never ſaw before, and how 

© intirely they are all on the ſudden devoted to his 
Wl © <ervice and Intereſt, for no Reaſon ; how infinitely 
and eternally obliged to him, for no Benefit; and 
bow extremely they will be concerned for him, yea, 
and afflicted too, for no Cauſe. I know it is faid, 
in Juſtification of this hollow Kind of Converfation, 
chat there is no Harm, no real Deceit in Compli- 
ment, but the Matter is well enough, fo long as we 
« underſtand one another; et Verba walent ut Nummg, 
Wl © Words are like Money: and when the current Value 
of them is generally underſtood, no Man is cheated 
MW © by them. This is ſomething, if ſuch Words were 
any Thing; but being brought into the Accompt, 
„(they are mere Cyphers. However, it is ſtill a juſt 
iy Vox. I. Matter 
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Matter of Complaint, that Sincerity and Plainnefs 
„are out of Faſhion, and that our Language is ruq- 
« ning into a Lye ; that Men have almoſt quite per- 
* verted the Uſe of Speech, and made Words to ſig- 
„ nify nothing; that the greateſt Part of the Conver- 


“ fation of Mankind, is little elſe but driving a Trade 


« of Diſſimulation; inſomuch that it would make a 
«© Man heartily fick and weary of the World, to ſee 
the little Sincerity that is in Uſe and.Prattice-amoyg 
4% Men.“ : 

When the Vice is placed in this contemptible Light, 
he argues unanſwerably againſt it, in Words and 
Thoughts ſo natural that any Man who reads them, 
would imagine he himſelf could have been the Author 
of them,” | 

If the Show of any thing be good for any thing, 
] am ſure Sincerity is better: For why does any 
„Man diſſemble, or ſeem to be that which he is not, 
but becauſe he thinks it good to have ſuch a Quality 


as he pretends to? For to counterfeit and diſſemble, 


is to put on the Appearance of ſome real Excellency, 


„Now the beſt Way in the World to ſeem to be any 
„Thing, is really to be what he would ſeem to be. 
«© Beſides, that it is many times as troubleſome to make 
good the Pretence of a good Quality, as to have it; 


« and if a Man have it not, it is ten to one but he is 


4ç diſcovered: to want it; and then all his Pains and 
. « Labour to ſeem. to have it, is. loſt,” 


In another Part of: the ſame Diſcourſe he goes on to 


ſhew, that all Artifice muſt naturally tend to the Diſap- 
pointment of him that practiſes it. 


« Whatſoever Convenience may be thought to be ia 


% Falſhood and Diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the 


„ Inconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings 2 
« Man under an everlaſting Jealouſy and Suſpicion, ſo 
« that he is not believed when he ſpeaks Truth, nor 
„ truſted when perhaps he means honeſtly, When a 
« Man hath once forfeited the Reputation of his In- 


„ tegrity, he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his 


« Turn, neither Truth nor Falſhood.“ | 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 103. 
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The Faculty of interchanging our Thoughts with 
dne another, or what we expreſs by the Word Conwer- 
ation, has always been repreſented by Moral Writers 
25 one of the nobleſt Privileges of Reaſon, and which 
more particularly ſets Mankind above the Brute Part of 
the Creation. | | | 

Though nothing ſo much gains upon the AﬀeCtions 
15 this Extempore Eloquence, which we have conſtantly 
Occaſion for, and are obliged to practiſe every Day, 
we very rarely meet with any who excel 1n it. 

The Converſation of moſt. Men is diſagreeable, not 
ſo much for want of Wit and Learning, as of Good- 
Breeding and Diſcretion. | 

If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any 
particular Vanity or Paſſion of your own, But always 
with a Deſign either to divert or inform the Company. 
A Man who only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy 
in his Diſcourſe. He is never out of Humour at being 
nterrupted, becauſe he conſiders that thoſe who hear 
him are the beſt Judges whether what he was ſaying 
could either divert or inform them. _ 

A modeſt Perſon ſeldom fails to gain the Good-will 
of thoſe he converſes with, bceauſe nobody envies a 
Man, who does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf. 

We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelyes. In- 
deed what can we ſay? It would be as imprudent to 
diſcover our Faults, 'as ridiculous to count over our 
fancied Virtues. Our private and domeſtick Affairs are 
no leſs improper to be introduced in Converſation. 
What does it concern the Company how many Horſes 
you keep in your Stables ? Or whether your Seryant is 
moſt Knave or Fool ? | : | 

A Man may equally affront the Company he is in, 
by engrofling all the Talk, or obſerving a contemptu- 
ous Silence. | 

Before you tell a Story it may be generally not amiſs 
to draw a ſhort Character, and give the Company a 
true Idea of the principal Perſons concerned in it. 'The 
Beauty of moſt Things conſiſting not ſo much in their 
being ſaid or done, as in their being faid or done by 
ſuch a particular Perſon, or on ſuch a particular Occa- 


lion, 
| M 2 | Not- 
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Notwithſtanding all the Advantages of Youth, fey 
young People pleaſe in Converſation,; the Reaſon is, WM « 
that want of Experience makes them poſitive, and what Wl 
they ſay is rather with a Deſign to pleaſe themſelyes WM l 
than any one elſe. | in 

It is certain that Age itſelf ſhall make many Things MW tc 
pu well enough, which would have been laughed at 
in the Mouth of one much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more infupportable to Men of 
Senſe, than an empty formal Man who ſpeaks in Pro- 
verbs, and decides all Controverſies with a ſhort Sen- 
tence. This Piece of Stupidity 1s the more inſuffera- 
ble, as it puts on the Air of Wiſdom. 

A prudent Man will avoid talking nwch of any par- 
ticular Science, for which he is remarkably famous, 
There is not methinks an handſomer Thing faid of Mr, 
Cooley in his whole Life, than that none but his 
intimate Friends ever diſcovered he was a great Poet 
by his Diſcourſe : Beſides the Decency of this Rule, 
it is certainly founded in good Policy. A Man who 


talks of any Thing he is already famous for, has little p 
to get, but a great deal to loſe. I might add, that he fi 
who is ſometimes filent on a Subject where every one Ml c 
is ſatisfied he could ſpeak well, will often be thought f 


no leſs knowing in other Matters, where perhaps he 
is wholly ignorant. 

Women are frightened at the Name of Argument, 
and are ſooner convinced by an happy Turn, cr witty 
Expreſſion than by Demonſtration. 

Whenever you commend, add your Reaſons for do- 

ing fo ; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the Approbation of 
a Man of Senſe from the Flattery of Sycophants, and 
Admiration of Fools. 

Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
Company is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all be 
underſtood to except the Perſon rallied. 

Though Good-humour, Senfe and Diſcretion can 
| ſeldom al to make a Man agreeable, it may be no ill 
Policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a particular 
Manner for Converſation, by looking a little farther 
than your Neighbours into whatever is become 4 
reigning Subject: If our Armies are beſieging «. hive 
- 0 
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of Importance abroad, or our Houſe of Commons 
debating a Bill of Conſequence at home, you can hard- 
ly fail of being heard with Pleaſure, if you have nicely 
informed yourſelf of the Strength, Situation, and Hiſ- 
tory of the firit, or of Reaſons for and againſt the lat- 
ter. It will have the fame Effect if when any ſingle 
Perſon begins to make a Noiſe in the World, you can 
learn ſome of the ſmalleſt Accidents in his Lite: or 
Converſation, which though they are too fine for the 
Obſervation of the Vulgar, give more Satisfaction to 
Men of Senſe, (as they are the beſt Openings to a real 
Character) than the Recital of his moſt glaring Actions. 
know but one ill Conſequence to be feared from this 
Method, _— that coming full charged into Com- 
pany, you ſhould reſolve to unload whether an hand- 
ſome Opportunity offers itſelf or no. 

Though the aſking of Queſtions may plead for itſelf 
the ſpecious Names of Modeſty, and a Deſire of Infor- 
mation, it affords little Pleaſure to the reſt of the Com- 
pany who are not troubled with the ſame Doubts ; be- 
des which, he who aſks a Queſtion would do well to 
conſider. that he: lies wholly at the Mercy of another be- 
fore he receives an Anſwer, | 

Nothing is more filly than the-Pleaſure ſome People 
take in what they call ſpeaking their Mind. A Man 
of this Make will ſay a rude Thing for the mere Plea- 
ſure of ſaying it, when an oppoſite Behaviour, full as 
innocent, might have preſerved his Friend, or made his 
Fortune, 

It is not impoſſible for a Man to form to himſelf as ex- 
quiſite a Pleaſure in complying with the Humour and 
dentiments of others, as of bringing others over to his 
own ; ſince 'tis the certain Sign of a ſuperior Genius, 
that can take and become whatever Dreſs it pleaſes. 

I ſnall only add, that beſides what J have here ſaid, 
there is ſomething which can never be learnt but in the 
Company of the Polite. The Virtues of Men are catch- 
ing as well as their Vices, and your own Obſervations 
added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it is that com- 
mands Attention in one Man, and makes you tired and 
eiſpleaſed with the Diſcourſe of another. 

GUARDI1anN, Vol. I. No. 25. 
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CouN TRY GENTLEMAN. 


6 HERE is no Character more deſervedly efteeme! 
than that of a Country Gentleman, who under 
flands the Situation in which Heaven and Nature hay 
placed him, He is Father to his Tenants,. and Patron 
to his Neighbours, and is more ſuperior to thoſe of 
lower Fortune by his Benevolence than his Poſſeſſion 
He juſtly divides his Time between Solitude and Com- 
pany, ſo as to uſe the one for the other. His Life i: 
ſpent in the good Offices of an Advocate, a Referee, 
Companion, a Mediator, and a Friend. His. Count 
and Knowledge, are a Guard to the Simplicity and In- 
nocence of thoſe of lower Talents, and the Entertain- 
ment and Happineſs of thoſe of equal. When a Ma 
in a Country Life has this Turn, as it is hoped Thou- 
ſands: have, he lives in a more happy Condition than 
any is deſcribed in the paſtoral Deſcriptions of Poets, or 
the vain-glorious Solitudes recorded by Philoſophers. 
Io a thinking Man it would ſeem prodigious, that 
the very Situation of a Country Life, does not incline 
Men to a Scorn of the mean Gratifications ſome take 
in it. To ſtand by a Stream, naturally lulls the Mind 
into Compoſure and Reverence; to walk in Shades, 
diverſifies that Pleaſure; and a bright Sunſhine makes 
a Man conſider all Nature in Gladneſs, and himſelf 
the ha ppieſt Being in it, as he is the moſt conſcious 0! 
her Gifts and Enjoyments. It would be the moſt im- 
pertinent Piece of Pedantry imaginable, to form out 
leaſures by Imitation of others. I will not therefore 
mention Scipio and Lælius, who are generally produced 
on this Subject as Authorities for the Charms of a ru- 
ral Life. He that does not feel the Force of agreeable 
Views and Situations in his own Mind, will hardly at- 
rive at the Satisfactions they bring from the Reflections 
of others. However, they who have a Taſte that 
Way, are more particularly inflamed with Deſire When 
they ſee others in the Enjoyment of it, eſpeciall) 
when Men carry into the Country a Knowledge of tlie 
World as well as of Nature. The Leiſure of luch Per- 


ſons is endeared and refined by Reflection upon oF 
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and Inquietudes, The Abſence of paſt Labours dou- 
bles prefent Pleaſures, which is ſtill augmented, if the 
Perſon in Solitude has the Happineſs of being addicted 
to Letters. My Couſin Frank Bicker/taff gives me a 
very good Notion of this Sort of Felicity in the follows 
ing Letter. 


8 IR, 3 
T WRITE this to communicate to you the Happineſs Þ 

| have in the Neighbourhood and Conwverſation of the 
noble Lord, whoſe Health you enquired after in your Laff. 
I have bought that little Howel which borders upon his 
Royalty ; but am ſo far from being oppreſſed by bis Great- 
neſs, that I, who know no Envy, and he, who is above 
Pride, mutually recommended ourſelves to each other by 
the Difference of our Fortunes. He eſteeme me for being ſo 
well pleaſed with alittle; and T admire him for enjoying 
ſo handſomely a great deal. He has not the little Taſte of 
ebſerving the Colour of a-Tulip, or the Edging of a Leaf 
of Box, e in apen Lieæus, the Regularity of this 
Plantation, and the Wildneſs of another, as well as the 
Fall of a River, the Riſing . and all o- 
ther Objeds fit to entertain a Mind like his, that has been 
long werſed in great and public Amuſements. The Make 
of the Soul is as much ſeen in Leiſure as in Buſineſs. He 
bas long lived in Courts, and been admired in Aſſemblies, 
fo that he has added to Experience a moſt charming Elo- 
quence, by which he communicates to me the [deas of my 
own Mind upon the Obj eds we meet with ſo agreeably, 
hat with his Company in the Field, I at once enjoy the 


Country, and a Landſhip of it. He is now altering the 


Courſe of Canals and Rivulets, in which he has an Rye 
to his Neighbour's Satisfaction, as well as his own, He 
often makes me Preſents by turning the Water into my 
Grounds, and ſends me Fiſh by their own Streams. To 
avoid my Thanks, he makes Nature the Inſtrument of his 
Bounty, and does all good Offices ſo much with the Air 
of a Companion, that his Frankneſs hides his own Con- 
deſcention, as well as my Gratitude. ' Leave the World 
to itſelf, and come ſee us. 
Your affeQtionate Couſin, c. 
TarLER, Vol. III. No. 1693 
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CREATION. 


8 =” HE Spring with you has already taken Po- 
* ſeſſion of the Fields and Woods: Now is the 
Seaſon of Solitude, and of moving Complaints upon 
* trivial Sufferings : Now the Griets of Lovers begin 
< to flow, and their Wounds to bleed afreſh. I too, 
at this Diſtance from the ſofter Climates, am not 
« without my Diſcontents at preſent. You perhaps 
% may laugh at me for a moſt romantick Wretch, when 
* have diſcloſed to you the Occaſion of my Uneafi- 
% neſs; and yet I cannot help thinking my Unhappi- 
* neſs real, in being confined to a Region, which is 
«« the very Reverſe of Paradiſe, The Seaſons here are 
all of them unpleaſant, and the Country quite deſti— 
_ < tute of rural Charms. I have not heard a Bird ſing, 
* nor a Brook murmur, nor a Breeze whiſper, neither 
have I been bleſt with the Sight of a flowery Mea- 
dow theſe two Years. Every Wind here is a Tem- 
e pelit, and every Water a turbulent Ocean. I hope, 
« when you reflect a little, you will not think the 
** Grounds of my Complaint in the leaſt frivolous and 
« unbecoming a Man of ferious Thought; fince the 
« Love of Woods, of Fields and Flowers, of Rivers 
« and Fountains, ſeems to be a Paſſion implanted in 
« our Natures the molt early of any, even before the 
« Fair Sex had a Being.“ 


«c 


Could I tranſport myſelf with a With from one Coun- 
try to another, I ſhould chooſe to paſs my Winter in 
Spain, my Spring in Italy, my Summer in England, and 
my Autumn in France. Of all theſe Seaſons, there 13 
none that can vie with the Sp.ing for Beauty and De- 
lightfulnefs. It bears the ſame Figure among the Sea- 
ſons of the Year, that the Morning does among the Di- 
viſions of the Day, or Youth among the Stages of Life, 
The Engliſb Summer is pleaſanter than that of any 
other Country in Europe, on no other Account, but be- 
cauſe it has a greater Mixture of Spring in it. The 
Mildneſs of our Climate, with thoſe frequent Refreſh- 
| ments 
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ments of Dews and Rains that fall among us, keep up 
a perpetual Chearfulneſs in our Fields, and fill the hot- 
telt Months of the Year with a lively Verdure. 

In the opening of the Spring, when all Nature be- 
zins to recover herſelf the ſame animal Pleaſure which 
makes the Birds ſing, and the whole Brute Creation re- 
joice, riſes very ſenſibly in the Heart of Man. I know 
none of the Poets who have obſerved ſo well as Milton 
thoſe ſecret Overflowings of Gladneſs which diffuſe 
themſelves thro” the Mind of the Beholder, upon ſur- 
reying the gay Scenes of Nature: He has touched 
upon it twice or thrice in his Paradiſe Loſt, and de- 
ſcribes it very beautifully under the Name of 'Vernal 
Delight, in that Paſſage where he repreſents the Devil 


himſelf as almoſt ſenſible of it. 


Bloſſom and Fruits at once of golden hue 

Appear'd, with gay 3 Colours mixt : 

On which the Sun more glad impreſs'd bis Beams 
Than in fair Evening Cloud, or humid Bow, 
When God hath ſhower'd the Earth; ſo lovely ſeem'd - 
That Landſhip : And of pure now purer Air 
Meets his Approach, and to the Heart inſpires. 
Vernal Delight, and Foy able to drive 

All Sadneſs but Deſpair, &c. 


Many Authors have written on the Vanity of the 
Creature, and repreſented the Barrenneſs of every thing 
in this World, and its Incapacity of producing any 
olid or ſubſtantial Happineſs. © As Diſcourſes of this 
Nature are very uſeful to the Senſual and Voluptuous, 
thoſe Speculations which ſhe y the bright Side of 
Things, and lay forth thoſe innocent Entertainments 
which are to be met with among the ſeveral Objects 
that encompaſs us, are no leſs beneficial to Men of 
dark and melancholy Tempers. It was for this Rea- 
ſon that I endeavou'd to recommend a Chearfulneſs of 
Mind in my two laſt Saturday's Papers, and which I 
would ſtill inculcate, not only from the Conſideration 
of ourſelves, and of that Being on whom we depend, 
nor from the general Survey ot that Univerſe in which 
ve are placed at preſent, but from Reflections on the 

Ms: particular 
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particular Seaſon in which this Paper is written. Ile 
Creation is a perpetual Feaſt to the Mind of a goo 


Man, every thing he ſees chears and delights him; 


Providence has imprinted ſo many Smiles on Nature, 
that it is impoſſible for a Mind which is not ſunk in 
more groſs and ſenſual Delights, to take a Qurvey 0 
them without ſeveral ſecret Senſations of Pleafure. The 
Pſalmift has in ſeveral of his divine Poems celebrated 
thoſe beautiful and agreeable Scenes which make the 
Heart glad, and produce in it that vernal Deligh 
which J have before taken notice of. 

Natural Philoſophy quickens this Taſte of the Cres. 
tion, and renders it not only pleaſing to the Iimagins- 
tion, but to the Underſtanding. It does not reſt in the 
Murmur of Brooks and the Melody of Birds, in the 
Shade of Groves and Woods, or in the Embroidery of 
Fields and Meadows, but conſiders the ſeveral End; 
of Providence which. are ſerved by them, and the 
Wonders of divine Wiſdom which appear in them. |: 
heightens the Pleaſures of the Eye, and raiſes ſuch a 
rational Admiration in the Soul, as is little inferior to 
Devotion, | 

It is not in the Power of every one to offer up thi 
kind of Worſhip to the great Author of Nature, and 
to indulge theſe more refined Meditations of Heart, 
which are doubtleſs highly acceptable in his Sight ; | 
ſhall therefore conclude this ſhort Eſſay on that Plex 
ſure which the Mind naturally conceives from the pre- 
ſent Seaſon of the Year, by the recommending ol 2 
Practice for which every one has ſufficient Abilities. 
I would have my Readers endeavour to moralize 
this natural Pleaſure of the Soul, and to improve thi! 
 Vernal Delight, as Milton calls it, into a Chriſtian 

Virtue. When we find ourſelves inſpired with thi 
pleaſing Inſtinct, this ſecret Satisfaction and Compli 
cency ariſing from the Beauties of the Creation, let us 
conſider to whom we ftand indebted for all theſe En- 
tertainments of Senſe, and who it is that thus open 
his Hand and fills the World with Good. The Apo- 
ſtle inſtructs us to take Advantage of our preſent Ten 
per of Mind, to graft upon it fy a religious Exercil: 
as is particularly conformable to it, by that oo 

whuic! 
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which adviſes thoſe who are fad to pray, and thoſe 
who are merry to ſing Palms. The Chearfulneſs of 
Heart which ſpirngs up in us from the Survey of Na- 
ture's Works, is an admirable Preparation for Gra- 
titude. The Mind has gone a great way towards 
Praiſe and Thankſgiving, that is filled with ſuch a ſe- 
cret Gladneſs. A grateful Reflection on the ſupreme 
Cauſe who produces it, ſanctifies it in the Souf. and 
gives it its proper Value. Such an habitual Diipol;- 
tion of Mind conſecrates every Field and Wood, turns 
an ordinary Walk into a Morning or Evening Sacri- 
fice, and will improve thoſe tranſient Gleams of Joy 
which naturally brighten up and refreſh the Soul on 
ſuch Occaſions, into an inviolable and perpetual State 
of Bliſs and Happineſs. | | 
SPECTATOR, Vol, V. No. 393, 


CusTo ms, barbarous. - 


Lade think it extravagant to imagine, that Man- 


kind are no leſs, in Proportion, accountable for the 
il! Uſe of their Dominion over Creatures of the lower 
Nank of Beings, than for the Exerciſe of Tyranny 
over their own Species. The more. entirely the inferi- 
or Creation is ſubmitted to our Power, the more anſwer- 
able we ſhould ſeem for our Miſinanagement of it ; 
and the rather, as the very Condition of Nature ten- 
ders theſe Creatures incapable of receiving any Re- 
compence in another Lite, for their ill "Treatment 


in this. | 


'Tis obſcrvable of thoſe noxious Animals, which 
lave Qualities moſt powerful to injure us, that they 
naturally avoid Mankind, and never hurt us unlets 
provoked, or necetlitated by Hunger. Man, on the 
other hand, ſeeks out and purſues even the molt inof- 
_ Animals on purpoſe to petſecute and deſttoy 
them. 

Montaigne thinks it ſome RefleAion upon human 
Nature itſelf, that few People take Delight in ſeeing 
Beaſts carefs ot play together, but almoſt every one is 
pleaſed to ſee them lacerate or worry one another. I 


am ſorry this Temper is become almoſt a diſtinguiſhing 
Character, 
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Character of our own Nation, from the Obſervation 
which is made by Foreigners of our beloved Paſtimes, 
Bear-baiting, Cock-fighting, and the like. We ſhould 
find it hard to vindicate the deſtroying of any thing 
that has Life, merely out of Wantonneſs ; yet in this 
Principle our Children are bred up, and one of the 
firſt Pleaſures we allow them, is the Licence of in- 
flicting Pain upon poor Animals: almoſt as ſoon as 
we are ſenſible what Life is ourſelves, we make it our 
Sport to take it from other Creatures. I cannot but 
believe a very good Uſe might be made of the Fancy 
which Children have for Birds and Inſects. Mr. Locke 
takes notice of a Mother who permitted them to her 
Children, but rewarded or puniſhed them as they treat- 
ed them well or ill. This was no other than entering 
them betimes into a daily Exerciſe of Humanity, and 
Og their very Diverſion to a Virtue. 

fancy too, ſome Advantage might be taþen of the 
common Notion, that *tis ominous or unlucky to de- 
ſtroy ſome ſorts of Birds, as Swallows or Martins; this 
Opinion might poſſibly ariſe from” the Confidence theſe 
Birds ſeem to put ja us by building under our Roof, 
ſo that it is a kind of Violation of the Laws of Hoſpi- 
tality to murder them. As for Rebin-red-breaſts in par- 
tituclar, *tis not improbable they owe their Security ta 
the old Ballad of e Children in the Weed. However 
it be, I don't know, I fay, why this Prejudice, well 
improved and carried as far as it would go, might not 
be made to conduce to the Preſervation of many inno- 
cent Creatures, which are now expoſed to all the Wan- 
tonnels of an ignorant Barbarity, 

There are other Animals that have the Misſortune, 
for no manner of Reaſon, to be treated as common 
Eneinies wherever found. The Conceit that a Cat has 
nine Lives, has coſt at leaſt nine Lives in ten of the 
whole Race of them : Scarce a Boy in the Streets but 
has in this Point outdone Hercules himſelf, who was 
famous for killing a Monſter that had but three Lives. 


Wh. ther the unaccountable Animoſity againſt this uſe- 


ful Lom ſtick may be any Cauſe of the general Perſe- 
cution of Oxv/s, (who are a ſort of feather'd Cats) or 


Whether it be only an unreaſonable Pique the 9 
ve 
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haye taken to a ſertous Countenance, I ſhall not deter- 
mine. Tho' I am inclined to believe the former, ſince 
| obſerve the fole Reaſon alledged for the Deſtruction 
of Frogs, is becauſe they are like Toads. Yet amidſt 
all the Misfortunes of theſe unfriended Creatures, tis 
ſome Happineſs that we have not yet taken a Fancy to 
eat them: For ſhould our Countrymen refine upon 
the French never ſo little, 'tis not, to be conceived to 
what unheard of Torments Owls, Cats-and Frogs may 
de yet reſeryed, 

When we grow up to Men, we have another Suc- 
ceſſion of ſanguinary Sports; in particular Hunting. I 
dare not attack a Diverfion which has ſuch Authority 
and Cuſtom to ſupport it, but muſt have leave to be of 
Opinion, that the Agitation of that Exereiſe, with the 
Example and Number of the Chaſers, not a little con- 


tribute to reſiſt thofe Checks, which Compaſſion would 


naturally fuggeft in behalf of the Animal purſued. 
Nor ſhall I tay with Monſieur Fleury, that this Sport 
is a Remain of the Gothick Barbarity ; but I muſt 
animadvert upon a certain Cuftom yet in uſe with us, 
and barbarous enough to be derived from the Goths, 
or even the Scythians; I mean that Savage Compli- 
ment our Huntſmen paſs upon Ladies of Quality, who 
are preſent at the Death of a Stag, when they put the 
Knife in their Hands to cut the Throat of a helpleſs 
trembling and weeping Creature. 


Queſtuque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti ſimilis. 


That lies beneath the K nife, 
Looks up, and from her Butcher begs her Life. 


But if our Sports are deftruQive, our Gl/uttoriy is 
more ſo, and in a more inhuman manner. Lobflers 
roaſted alive, Pigs whipt to Death, Fowls ſewed up, are 
Teſtimonies of our outrageous Luxury. Thoſe who 
(as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their Lives betwixt an 
anxious Conſcience and a nauſeated Stomach, have a 
juſt Reward of their Gluttony in the Diſeaſes it brings 
with it: For human Savages, like other wild Beaſts, 
find Snares and Poiſon in the Provition of Life, and 
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are allured by their Appetite to their Deſtruction, . 1 
know nothing more ſhocking or horrid, than the Pro- 
ſpect of one of their Kitchens covered with Blood, and 
filled with the Cries of Creatures expiring in Torturez, 
It gives one an 2 of a Grant's Den in a Romance, 


beſtrew'd with the ſcattered Heads and mangled Limbs 
of thoſe who were ſlain by his Cruelty. 

The excellent Plutarch (who. has more Strokes of 
Good-nature in his Writings than-F remember in any 
Author) cites a Saying of Cato to this Effect, TH at lit 
no eaſy Taſk to preach to the Belly, which has no Ears, 
“Vet if (ſays he) we are aſhamed to be ſo out of Fa- 
* ſhion as not to offend, let us at leaſt offend with ſome 
„ Diſcretion and Meaſure. If we kill an Animal for 
« our Proviſion, let us do it with the Meltings of 
“ Compallion, and without tormenting it. Let us 
« conſider, that 'tis in its own Nature Cruelty to put 
« a living Creature to Death ; we at leaſt deitroy a 
Soul that has Senſe and Perception”—In the Life of 
Cato the Cenſor, he takes Occaſion from the ſeyere 
Diſpoſition of that Man to diſcourſe in this Manner. 
It ought to be eſteemed a Happineſs to Mankind, 
„that our Humanity has a wider Sphere to exert it- 
„ ſelf in, than bare Juſtice, It is no more than the 
Obligation of our very Birth to practiſe Equity to 
„our own Kind, but Humanity may be extended 
«© thro* the whole Order of Creatures, even to the 
„ meaneſt Such Actions of Charity, are the Over- 
&« flowings of a mild Good- nature on all below us. It 


is certainly the part of a well-natured Man to take 
care of his Horfes and og not only in Expec- 


« tation of their Labour while they are Foals and 
« Whelps, but even when their od Age has made 
„ them incapable of Service.” | 

Hiſtory tells us of a wiſe and polite Nation that re- 
Jected a Perſon of the firſt Quality, who ſtood for a 
Judiciary Office, only becauſe he had been obſerved 
in his Youth, to take Pleaſure in tearing aud murdcer- 
ing of Birds. And of another that expelled a Man 
out of the Senate, for daſhing a Bird againſt the Ground 
which had taken ſhelter in his Boſom. Every one 


knows how remarkable the Turks are for their Huma- 
nity 
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nity in this kind: ] remember an Arabian Author, who. 
has written a Tieatiſe to ſhew, how far a Man ſuppoſ- 
ec ro have ſubſiſted in a Deſart Iſland, without any In- 
ſtruction, or fo much as the Sight of any other Man, 
may, by the pure Light of Nature, attain the Know- 
lecge of Philoſophy and Virtue, One of the firſt 
Things he makes him obſerve is, that univerſal Beneva- 
lence of Nature in the Protection and Prefervation of 
its Creatures. In Imitation of waich the firſt Act of 
Virtue he thinks his felf-raught Philoſopher would of 
courſe fall into is, to relieve and atliſt all the Animals 
about him in their Wants and Diſtreſſes. 

Ovid has ſome very tender and pathetick Lines, ap- 
plicable to this Occaſion. ä 


Quid meruiſtis, oves, placidum pecus, inque tegendos 
Natum homines, pleno que fertis in Ubere near ? 
Mellia.que nobis weſftras velamina lanas. 
Prebetis ; wvitaque magis qudm morte Juvatis, 

Quid meruere boves, animal fine fraude doliſque, 
Innocuum femplex, natum tolerare labores ? 
Immemor eft demum, nec frugum munere dignus. 
Qui potuit, curvi dempto modo pondere aratri, 

| Ruricolam mactare ſuum— Met. l. 15. v. 116. 

» Duam male conſuevit, quam ſe parat ille cruori © 
Impius humano, Vituli qui guttura cultro | 
Rumpit, & immotas prebet mugitibus aures l 
Aut qui vagitus ſimiles puerilibus hadum 
Edentem jugulare poteſt ! Ib. v. 463. 
The Sheep was ſacrificed on no Pretence, 

But meek and unreſiſting Innocence. 

A patient, uſeful Creature, born to bear f 

The warm and woolly Fleece, that elaath'd her Mur- 
derer ; 

And daily to give down the Milk ſhe bred, 

A Tribute for the Graſs, on which fhe fed. 

Living, both Food and Raiment ſbe ſupplies, 

And is of leaſt Advantage, when ſbe dies. 

How did the tailing Ox his Death deſerve ? 

A downright ſimple Drudge, and born to "ia 

O Tyrant ! with what Juſtice canſi thou hope 

The Promiſe of the Year, a plenteous Crop ; 


When 
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When thou deftroy'ft thy lab'ring Steer, who till d, 
And plough'd with Pains, thy elſe ungrateful Field! 
From his yet reeking Neck to draw the Yoke, 

That Neck, with which the ſurly Clods he broke ; 
And to the Hatchet yield thy Huſbandman, 
Who finiſh'd Autumn, and the Spring began ? 


— 


] bat more Adwance can Morials make in Sin 
So near Perſection, who with Blood begin? 
Deaf to the Calf, that lies beneath the Knife, 
Looks up, and from her Butcher begs her Life : 
Deaf to the harmleſs Kid, that, ere he dies, 

All Methods to procure thy Mercy tries, 
And imitates in vain the Children's Cries, 
| Dzypen. 


Perhaps that Voice or Cry ſo nearly reſembling the 
Human, with which Providence has endued ſo many 
different Animals, might . purpoſely be given them to 
move-our Pity, and prevent thoſe Cruelties we are too 
apt to inflift on our Fellow Creatures. | 


There is a Paſſage in the Book of Jonas, when God 


declares, his Unwillingneſs to deſtroy Nineweh, where 
methinks that Compaſſion of the Creator, which ex- 
tends to the meaneſt Rank of his Creatures, is expreſſed 
with wonderful Tenderneſs—Should I not ſpare Nineveh 
that great City, wherein are more than fixſcore thou- 
ſand Perſons—and alſo” much Cattle? And we have 
in Deuteronomy a Precept of great Good-nature of this 
Sort, with a Bleſſing in Form annexed to it, in theſe 
Words; If thou fbalt find a Bird's Neft in the Way, 
thou ſhalt' not take the Dam with the young But thou 
ſhalt in any wiſe let the Dam go ; that it may be well 
with thee, and ihat thou may'ft prolong thy Days. 
Io conclude, there is certainly a Degree of Grati- 
tude owing to thoſe Animals that ſerve us ; as for ſuch 
as are mortal or noxious, we have a Right to deſtroy 
them; and for thoſe that are neither of Advantage or 
Prejudice to us, the common Enjoyment of Life is 
what I cannot think we ought to deprive them of. 
This whole Matter, with regard to each. of theſe 
Conſiderations, is tet ina very agreeable Light in one 
of 
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of the Perſian Fables of Pilpay, with which I ſhall end 
this Paper. 

A Traveller paſſing thro' a Thicket and ſeeing a few 
Sarks of a Fire, which ſome Paſſengers had kindled 
z3 they went that Way before, made up to it. On 
a ſudden the Sparks caught hold of a Buſh, in the 
midſt of which lay an Adder, and ſet it in Flames. 
The Adder intreated the Traveller's Aſſiſtance, who 
tying a Bag to the End of his Staff, reached it, and 
drew him out: He then bid him go where he pleaſed, 
but never more be hurtful to Men, ſince he owed his 
Life to a Man's Compaſſion. 'The Adder, however, 
prepared to ſting him, and when he expoſtulated how 
unjuſt it was to retaliate Good with Evil, I ſhall do 
no more (faid the Adder). than what you Men practiſe 
every Day, whoſe Cuſtom it is to requite Benefits with 
Ingratitude. If you can deny this Truth, let us 
reter it to the firſt we meet. The Man conſented, and 
ſeeing a Tree, put the Queſtion to it, in what Manner 
a good Turn was to be recompenſed ? If you mean ac- 
cording to the Uſage of Men (replied the Tree) by its 
contrary : I have been ſtanding here theſe hundred 
Years to protect them from the ſcorching Sun, and in 
requital they have cut down my Branches, and are goin 
to ſaw my Body into Planks, Upon this the Adder 
inſulting the Man, he appealed to a ſecond Evidence, 
which was granted, and immediately they met a Cow. 
The ſame Demand was made, and much the ſame An- 
twer given, that among Men it was certainly fo. I know 
it (faid the Cow) by woful Experience ; for I have 
lerved a Man this long Time with Milk, Butter and 
Cheeſe, and brought him beſides a Calf every Lear; 
but now Jam old, he turns me into this Paſture, with 
Celign to ſell me to a Butcher, who will ſhortly make an 
End of me. The Traveller upon this ſtood confounded, 
but deſired, of Courteſy, one Trial more, to be finally 
judged by the next Beaſt they ſhould meet; this hap- 
pened to be the Fox, who upon hearing the Story in 
al its Circumſtances, could not be perfuaded it was 
poſſible for the Adder to enter in fo narrow a Bag. 
The Adder, to convince him, went in again, "_ 
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the Fox told the Man he had now his Enemy in hi 
Power; and with that he faſtened the Bag, and cruſhee 
him to Pieces, ——GvuaRDIax, Vol. I. No. 6. 


DANCING. 


T is very natural te take for our whole Lives a ligh 

Impreſſion of a Thing, which at firſt fell into Con- 
tempt with us for want of Conſideration. The rel 
Uſe of a certain Qualification (which the wiſer Part of 
Mankind look upon as at beſt an indifferent Thing, and 
1 a frivolous Circumſtance) ſnews the ill Con- 
ſequence of ſuch Prepoſſeſſions. What I mean, is the 
Art, Skill, Accompliſhment, or whatever you wil 
call it, of Dancing. I knew a Gentleman of preat 
Abilities, who bewail'd the Want of this Part of his 
Education to the End of a very honourable Life. He 
obſerv'd that there was not Occaſion for the common 
Uſe of great Talents; that they are but ſeldom in 
demand, and that theſe very great Talents were often 
'render'd uſeleſs to a Man for want of ſmall Attain- 
ments. A. good Mien (a becoming Motion, Geſture 
and Aſpect is natural to ſome Men; but even thoſe 
would be highly more graceful in their CHI if 
what they do fiom the Force of Nature were confirm'd 
and heighten'd from the Force of Reaſon. To one 
who has not at all conſider'd it, to mention the Force 
of Reaſon on ſuch a Subject, will appear fantaſtical; 
but when you have a little attended to it, an Aﬀem- 
bly of Men will have quite another View: And the) 
will tell you, it is evident from plain ard infallible 
Rules, why this Man with thoſe. beautiful Features, 
and well faſhioned Perſon, is not fo agreeable as he who 
fits by him without any of thoſe Advantages. When we 
read, we do it without any exerted Act of Memory. 
that preſents. the Shape of the Letters; but Habit 
makes us do it mechanically, without ſtaying, like 
Children, to recolle& and join thoſe Letters. A Man 
who has not had the Regard of his Geſture in any Part 
of his Education, will find himſelf unable to act with 
Freedom before new Company, as a Child that is bu! 


now learning would be to read without Heſitation. I 
| it 
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fs for the Advancement of the Pleaſure we receive in be- 
ing agreeable to each other in ordinary Life, that one 
would with Dancing were generally underſtood as con- 
cucive as it really is to a proper Deportment in Matters 
that appear the moſt remote from it. A man of Learn- 
ing and Senſe is diſtinguiſhed from others as he is ſuch, 
tho' he never runs upon Points too difficult for the reſt 
of the World ; in like manner the reaching out of the 
Arm, and the moſt ordinary Motion, diſcovers whether 
a Man ever learnt to know what is the true Harmony 
and Compoſure of his Limbs and Countenance Who- 
ever has ſeen Booth, in the Character of Pyrrhus, march 
to his Throne to receive Oreſtes, is convinced that ma- 
jeſtick and great Conceptions are expreſſed in the very 
Step; but perhaps, tho' no other Man could perform 
that incident as well as he does, himſelf would do it 
with a yet greater Elevation, were he a Dancer. This 
is ſo dangerous a Subject to treat with Gravity, that I 
ſhall not at preſent enter into it any farther ; but the 
Author of the following Letter has treated it in the 
Eſſay he ſpeaks of in * a manner, that I am be- 
holden to him for a Reſolution, that I will never here- 
after think meanly of any thing, till I have heard what 
they who have another Opinion of it have to ſay in 
its Defence. | 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
* (DINCE there are ſcarce any of the Arts or Sci- 
2 ences that have not been recommended to the 
„World by the Pens of ſome of the Proſeſſors, Ma- 
„ fters, or Lovers of thein, whereby the Uſefulneſs, 
Excellence, and Benefit arifing from them, both as 
„to the ſpeculative and practical Pait, have been 
made public, to the great Advantage and Improve- 
ment of ſuch Arts and Sciences; why ſhovild Dan- 
« cing, an Art celebrated by the Ancients in fo ex- 
„ traordinary a manner, be totally neglected by the 
* Moderns, and left defiitute of any Pen to recom- 
mend its various Excellencies and fubftantial Merit 
„to Mankind. 

The low Ebb to which Dancing is now fallen, is 


altogether owing to this (Silence, The Art is 
PO eſteem'd 
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* eſteem'd only as an amuſing Trifle ; it lies altogether 
„ uncultivated, and is unhappily fallen under the 
«* Imputation of Hliterate and mechanick : And az 
* Terence, in one of his Prologues, complains of the 
*« Rope-dancers drawing all the Spectators from his 
% Play, ſo may we well ſay, that Capering and Tumb- 


7 ng is now preferred to, and ſupplies the Place of 


juſt and regular Dancing on our Theatres: It is 


therefore, in my Opinion, high time that ſome one 
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ſhould come to its Aſſiſtance, and relieve it from the 
many groſs and growing Errors that have crept into 
it, and overcaſt its real Beauties ; and to ſet Dancing 
in its true Light, would ſhew the Uſefulneſs and 
Elegancy of it, with the Pleaſure and Inſtruction 
produc'd from it; and alſo lay down ſome funda- 
mental Rules, that might ſo tend to the Improve. 
ment of its Profeſſers, and Information of the Specta- 
tors, that the firſt might be the better enabled to per- 
form, and the latter rendered more capable of judg- 
ng, what is (if there be any thing valuable in this Art, 
« To encourage therefore ſome ingenious Pen capa- 


ble of ſo generous an Undertaking, and in ſome | 


meaſure to relieve Dancing from the Diſadvantages 
it at preſent lies under, I, who teach to dance, have 
attempted a ſmall "Treatiſe as an Eſſay towards an 
Hiſtory of Dancing ; in which I have enquired in- 
to its Antiquity, Original, and Uſe, and ſhewn 
what Eſteem the Antients had for it : I have like- 
wiſe conſidered the Nature and Perfection of all its 
ſeveral Parts, and how beneficial and delightful it 
is both as a Qualification and an Exerciſe ; and en- 
deavoured to anſwer all Objections that have been 
malicioufly raiſed againſt it. I have proceeded to 
give an Account of the particular Dances of. the 


Greeks and Romans, whether religious, warlike, ot 


civil ; and taken particular notice of that Part, of 
Dancing relating to the ancient Stage, and in which 
the Pantomimes had ſo great a Share: Nor have | 
been ke 12s, in giving an hiſtorical Account of 
ſome particular Maſters excellent in that ſurpriſing 
Art. After which J have advanced ſome Obſer- 


vations on the modern. Dancing, both as to the- 


= - Stage: 
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« Stage, and that Part of it, ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
« for the Qualification of Gentlemen and Ladies ; 
« and have concluded with ſome ſhort Remarks on the 
„Origin and Progreſs of the Character by which 
« Dances are writ down, and -communicated to one 
« Maſter from another. If ſome great Genius after this 
« would ariſe, and advance this Art to that Perfectioa 
« it ſeems capable of receiving, what might not be 
expected from it? For if we conſider the Origin of 
« Arts and Sciences, we ſhall find that ſome of them 
took riſe from Beginnings ſo mean and unpromiſing, 
« that it is very wonderful to think that ever ſuch ſur- 
« priſing Structures ſhould have been raiſed upon ſuch 
ordinary Foundations. But what cannot a great 
Genius effect? Who would have thought that 
the clangorous Noiſe of a Smith's Hammers ſhould 
* have given the firſt Riſe to Muſick ? Yet Macrobius 
in his ſecond Book relates that Pythagoras, in paſſing 
„by a Smith's Shop, found that the Sounds proceed- 
ing from the Hammers were either more grave or 
« acute, according to the different Weights of the 
„Hammers. The Philoſopher, to improve this Hint, 
* ſuſpends different Weights by Strings of the ſame 


« Bigneſs, and found in ike manner that the Sounds 


* antwered to the Weights. This being diſcover'd he 
finds out thoſe Numbers which produc'd Sounds that 
« were Conſonants: As, that two Strings of the 
« lame Subſtance and Tenſion, the one being double 
the Length of the other, give that Interval which is 
called Biapaſon, or an Eighth ; the ſame was alſo 
effected from two Strings of the ſame Length and 
„ Size, the one having four times the Tenſion of the 
other. By theſe Steps, from ſo mean a Beginning, 
« did this great Man reduce, what was only before 
„ Noiſe, to one of the moſt delightful Sciences, by 
« marrying it to the Mathematicks; and by that 
means cauſed it to be one of the moſt abſtract and 
* cemonſtrative of Sciences Who knows therefore 
but Motion, whether Decorous or Repreſentative, 
may not (as it ſeems highly probable it may) be 
taken into conſideration by ſome Perſon capable of 
* reducing it into a regular Science, tho' not {o de- 
| «© monſtrative 
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© monſtrative as that proceeding from Sounds, yz 
“ ſufficient to entitle it to a Place among the magni. 
« fy'd Arts. 

Now, Mr. Hpectator, as you have declared your- 
« ſelf Viſitor of Dancing-Schools, and this being 
% an Undertaking which more immediately reſpet 
„ them, I think myſelf indiſpenſibly obliged, before 
I proceed to the Publication of this my Effay, to 
« aſk your Advice; and hold it abſolutely neceſſary 
« to have your Approbation; and in order to recom- 
« mend my Treatiſe to the Perufal of the Parents of 
« ſuch as learn to dance, as well as to the young La- 
« dies, to whom, as Viſitor, you ought to be Gon. 
& dian.“ : £74 

Salop, March 19. ro OA TI am, SIR, 

1711-12. Your moſt humble Servant. 
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When Z#neas, the Hero of Virgil, is loſt in the 
Wood, aud a perfect Stranger in the Place on which 
he is landed, he is accoſted by a Lady in a Habit for 
the Chace. She enquires of him, whether he has 
ſeen paſs by that Way any young Women dreſſed as 
ſhe was ? Whether ſhe were following the Sport in the 
Wood, or any other way employed, according to the 
Cuſtom of Huntreſſes ? The Hero anſwers with the 
Reſpect due to the beautiful Appearance ſhe made; 
tells her, he ſaw no ſuch Perſon as ſhe enquir'd for, 
but intimates that he knows her to be of the Deities, 
and defires ſhe would conduct a Stranger. Her Form 
from her firſt Appearance manifeſted ſhe was more than 
mortal; but tho? ſhe was certainly a Goddeſs, the Poet 
does not make her known to be the Goddeſs of Beauty 
till ſhe moved: All the Charms of an agreeable Per- 
ſon are then in their higheſt Exertion, every Limb and 
Feature appears with their reſpective Grace. It 's 
from this Obſervation, that I cannot help being ſo. pal- 
| fionate an Admirer as I am of good Dancing. As all 
Art is an Imitation of Nature, this is an Imitation of 
Nature in its higheſt Excellence, and at a Time when 
ſhe is moſt agreeable. The Buſineſs of Dancing is to 


diſplay Beauty, and for that Reafon all Diſtortions and 
| Mimick- 
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2 Wiimickries, as ſuch, are what raiſe Averſion inſtead 
uh. ee Pleaſure : But Things that are in themſelves excel- 

ent, are ever attended with Impoſture and falſe Imi- 
u. ation. Thus, as in Poetry there are laborious Fools 
cho write Anagrams and Acrofticks, there are Pre- 
Gy renders in Dancing, who think merely to do what 
ore WM: thers cannot, is to excel. Such Creatures ſhould be 
o Hewarded like him who had acquired a Knack of 
loving a-Grain of Corn through the Eye of a Nee- 
n, de, with a Buſhel to keep his Hand in Uſe. The 
Dancers on our Stages are very faulty in this Kind; 
ind what they mean by writhing themſelves into ſuch 
Poltures, as it would be a Pain for any of the Specta- 
tors to ſtand in, and yet hope to pleaſe thoſe SpeCta- 
tors, is unintelligible. Mr. Prince has a Genius, if he 


ln all the. Dances he invents, you ſee he keeps cloſe to 
the Characters he repreſents. He does not hope to 
pleaſe by making his Performers move in a manner 
in which no one elſe ever did, but by Motions proper 
to the Characters he repreſents. He gives to Clowns 
and Lubbards clumſy Graces, that is, he makes them 
practiſe what they would think Graces: And I have 
ſeen Dances of his, which might give Hints that 
would be uſeful to a Comick Writer. Theſe Per- 
ſormances have pleaſed the Tafte of ſuch as have not 
RefleQion enough to know their Excellence, becauſe 
they are in 54 and the diſtorted Motions of 


lons to themſelves for their Diſpleaſure, from their 
being a Contradiction to Nature. 


| others have offended thoſe, who could not form Rea- 
| 


When one conſiders the inexpreſlible Advantage 


there is in arriving at ſome Excellence in this Art, it 
is monſtrous to behold it ſo much neglected. The fol- 
lowing Letter has in it ſomething very natural on this 
dubject. 
& 
Mr. SyECTATOR, 

2 | Am a Widower with but one Daughter ; ſhe was 
" 4 by Nature much inclined to be a Romp, and I 
* had no way of educating her, but commanding a 
* young Woman, whom I entertained to take care 


Pee. 
® of 


were encouraged, would prompt him to better things. 


—— 
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of her, to be very watchful in her Care and Ar 
tendance about her. I am a Man of Buſineſs, and 
obliged to be much abroad. The Neighbours have 
told me, that in my Abſence our Maid has let in 
the ſpruce Servants in the Neighbourhood to fun- 
ketings, while my Girl play*d and romped even i 
the Street. To tell you the plain Truth, J catch- 
ed her once, at eleven Years old, at Chuck-Far. 
thing among the Boys. This put me upon ney 
Thoughts about my Child, and I determined to 
place her at a Boarding-School, and at the fame 
time gave a very diſcreet young Gentlewoman her 
Maintenance at the fame Place and Rate, to he her 
Companion. I took little notice of my Girl 
from time to time, but ſaw her now and then 
in good Health, out of Harm's way, and was fa- 
tified. But by much Importunity, I was lately 
prevail'd with to go to one of their Balls. I can- 
not expreſs to you the Anxiety my filly Heart 
was in, when I ſaw my Romp, now fifteen, taken 
out: I never felt the Pangs of a Father upon me ſo 
ſtrongly in my whole Life before; and I could not 
have ſuffered more, had my whole Fortune been at 
Stake. My Girl came on with the moſt becoming 
Modeſty I had ever ſeen, and caſting a reſpectful 
Eye, as if ſhe feared me more than all the Audi- 
ence, I gave a Nod, which I think gave her all the 
Spirit ſhe aſſumed upon it, but ſhe roſe properly to 
that Dignity of Aſpect. My Romp, now the moll 
graceful Perſon of her Sex, aſſumed a Majeſty 
which commanded the higheſt Reſpect; and when 
ſhe turned to me, and faw my Face in Rapture, ſhe 
fell into the prettieſt Smile, and I ſaw in all her 
Motion that ſhe exulted in her Father's Satisfaction. 
You, Mr. Spectator, will, better than I can tel! 


« you, imagine to yourſelf all the different Beauties 
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66 
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and Changes of Aſpect in an accompliſhed young 
Woman, letting forth all her Beauties with a Deſign 
to pleaſe no one ſo much as her Father. My Girls 
Lover can never know half the Satisfaction that | 
did in her that Day. I could not poſſibly have ima- 


gined, that ſo great Improvement could have been 
- „ wrought 
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« wrought by an Art that I always held in itſelf ridi- 


« culous and contemptible. There is, I am convin- 
« ced, no Method like this, to give young Women a 
« Senſe of their own Value and Dignity ; and. I am 
« ſure there can be none ſo expeditious to communt- 
* cate that Value to others. As for the flippant inſi- 
« pidly Gay and wantonly Forward, whom you be- 
© hold among Dancers, that Carriage is more to be 
« attributed to the perverſe Genius of the Performers, 
« than imputed to the Art itſelf. For my part, my 
« Child has danced herſelf into my Eſteem, and 1 
« have as great an Honour for her as ever I had for 
« her Mother, from whom ſhe derived thoſe latent 
« good Qualities which appeared in her Countenance 
« when ſhe was dancing ; for my Girl, tho' I fay it 
« myſelf, ſhewed in one Quarter of an Hour the in- 
« nate Principles of a modeſt Virgin, a tender Wife, 
« a generous Friend, a kind Mother, and an indul- 
« gent Miſtreſs, I'll ſtrain hard but I will purchaſe 
„for her an Huſband ſuitable to her Merit. I am 
« your Convert in the Admiration of what I thought 
« you jeſted when you recommended; and if you 
« pleaſe to be at my Houſe on Thurſday next, I make 
* 2 Ball for my Daughter and you ſhall ſee her 
dance, or if you will do her that Honour, dance 
with her. | 
I am, SIX, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
PHILIPAT ER. 


1 have ſome time ago ſpoken of a Treatiſe written 
by Mr. Weaver on this Subject, which is now, J un- 
derftand, ready to be publiſhed. This Work ſets this 
Matter in a very plain and adyantageous Light; and 
I am convinced from it, that if the Art was under 
proper Regulations, it would be a jmechanick way of 
implanting inſenſibly in Minds, not capable of receiy- 
ing it ſo well by any other Rules, a Senſe of Good- 
breeding and Virtue. | | | 

Were any one to ſee Mariumne dance, let him be 
never ſo ſenſual a Brute, I defy him to entertain any 
Thoughts but of the higheſt * and Eſteem to- 

Vo“. I. "7M wards 


. 


much Pains to recommend what the ſoberer Part of 


proved, that Vice is in itſelf deſtructive of Pleaſure, 


but it would be obvious to every Man, that there 
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wards her. I was ſhewed laſt Week a Picture in! 
Lady's Cloſet, for which ſhe had a hundred differen 
Dreſſes, that ſhe could clap on round, the Face, on pu: 
poſe to demonſtrate the Force of Habits in the Diver. 
fity of the ſame Countenance. Motion, and Chang ( 
of Poſture and Aſpect, has an Effect no leſs ſurpriſing 
on the Perſon of Mariamne when ſhe dances. G 
a 
a 
t 


_ Chloe is extremely pretty, and as filly as ſhe is pretty 
This Idiot has a very good Ear, and a moſt agreeable] 
Shape; but the Folly of the Thing is ſuch, that it 
{miles ſo impertinently, and affects to pleaſe fo fillily, 
that while ſhe dances you fee the Simpleton from Head 
to Foot, For you muſt know (as trivial as this An 
is thought to be) no one ever was a good Dancer, iN ' 
that had not a good Underſtanding. If this be a { 
Truth, I ſhall leave the Reader to judge from that | 
Maxim, what Eſteem they ought to have for ſuch Im- 
pertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, turn round, 
and jump over their Heads, and in a Word, play : 
thouſand Pranks which many Animals can do better 
than a Man, inſtead of performing to Perfection what 
the human Figure only is capable of performing. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who * up for 
a mighty Lover, at leaſt, of Virtue, ſhould take ſo 


Mankind look upon to be a Trifle ; but under Favour 
of the ſoberer Part of Mankind, I think they have not 
enough conſidered this Matter, and for that Reaſon 
only diſeſteem it. I muſt alſo, in my own ſuflifica- 
tion, fay, that I attempt to bring into the Service of 
Honour and Virtue every thing in Nature that can 
pretend to give elegant Delight. It may poſſibly be 


and Virtue in itſelf conducive to it. If the Delights 
of a free Fortune were under proper Regulations this 
Truth would not want much Argument to ſupport it; 


is a ſtrict Affinity between all Things that are truly 
laudable and beautiful, from the higheſt Sentiment of 
the Soul, to the moſt indifferent Geſture of the Body, 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 466: T. 

DEarTH, 
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DEA TH. 


OING Yeſterday to dine with an old Acquain- 
tance, I had the Misfortune to find his whole 
Family very much dejected. Upon aſking him the 
Occaſion of it, he told me that his Wife had dreamt 
a ſtrange Dream the Night before, which they were 
afraid portended ſome Misfortune to themſelves or to 


their Children. At her coming into the Room, I ob- 


ſetved a ſettled Melancholy in her Countenance, which 
ſhould have been troubled for, had I not heard from 
whence it proceeded. We were no ſooner fat down, 
but after having looked upon me a little while, My 
Dear (ſays the, turning to her Huſband) you may now fee 
the Stranger that was in the Candle laſt Night. Soon 
after this, as they _ to talk of Family Affairs, a 
little Boy at the lower End of the Table told her, that 
ke was to go into Join-hand on Thurſday. Thurſday ! 
(ays ſhe) No, Child, if it pleaſe God, you ſhall not begin 
upon Childermas-day ; tell your Writing-Maſter that 
Friday will be foon enough. I was reflecting with my 
ſelf on the Oddneſs of her Fancy, and wondering 
that any Body would eſtabliſh it as a Rule to loſe a 
Day in every Week. In the Midit of theſe my Mu- 


ſings, ſhe 'defired me to reach her a little Salt upon 


the Point of my Knife, which I did in ſuch a Trepi- 
dation and Hurry of Obedience, that I let it drop by 
the Way ; at which ſhe immediately flartled, and faid 
it fell towards her. Upon this I looked very blank, 
and, obſerving the Concern of the whole Table, be- 
gan to conſider myſelf, with ſome Confuſion, as a Per- 
lon that had brought a Difaſter upon the Family. 
The Lady however recovering herſelf after a little 
Space, ſaid to her Huſband, with a Sigh, My dear, 
Misfortunes never come fingle. My Friend, I found, 
ated but an under Part at his Table, and being a Man 
of more Good-nature than Underſtanding, thinks him- 
{elf obliged to fall in with all the Paſſions and Hu- 
mours of his Yoke-fellow : Do not you remember, Child, 
(fays ſhe) that the Pigeon-houſe fell the very Afternoon 
bat our careleſs Wench ſpilt the Salt upon the Table? 
Na; 


Yes, 


—— 
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deſired me that I would humour her ſo far as to take 
did not know, but I ſuppoſe there was ſome tradition. 


Fork in two parelled Lines, which is the Figure I ſhal 
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Tes, (ſays he) my Dear, and the next Poſt brought ut ay 
Account of the Battle of Almanza. The Reader may 

ueſs at the Figure I made, after having done all this 
iſchief. I diſpatched my Dinner as ſoon as I could, 
with my uſual Taciturnity; when, to my utter Con- 
fuſion, the Lady ſeeing me quit my Knife and Pork, 
and laying them ! one another upon my Plate, 


them out of that Figure, and place them Side þy Side. 
What the Abſurdity was which I had committed, 


ary Superſtition in it; and therefore, in Obedience to 
the Lady of the Houſe, I diſpoſed of my Knife and 


always leave them in for the future, tho' I do not know 
any Reaſon. for it. 

It is not difficult for a Man to ſee that a Perſon has 
conceived an Averſion to him. For my own Part, | 
quickly found, by the Lady's Looks, that ſhe regarded 
me as a very odd kind of Fellow, with an unfortunate 
Aſpect. For which Reaſon I took my Leave imme- 
diately after Dinner, and withdrew to my own Lodg- 
ings. Upon my Return home, I fell into a profound 
Contemplation on the Evils that attend theſe ſuperſi- 
tious Follies of Mankind; how they ſubject us to ima- 
ginary Afflictions, and additional Sorrows, that do not 
properly come within our Lot. As if the natural Ca— 
lamities of Life were not ſufficient for it, we turn the 


_ 1 omg 1 "we 1 a 


- moſt indifferent Circumſtances into Misfortunes, and 


Evils. I have known the ſhooting of a Star {poll a 


Night's Reſt ; and have ſeen a Man in Love grow pale 

and loſe his Appetite, upon the plucking of a Merry 

thought. A Screech-Owl at Midnight, has alarmed 2 

Family more than a Band of Robbers ; nay, the Voice 

of a Cricket hath ſtruck more Terror than the Roarins 

of a Lion. There is nothing ſo inconſiderable, which! 

may not appear dreadſul to an Imagination that is filled 

with Omens and Prognoſtics. A ruſty Nail, or a crook- 1 

ed Pin, ſhoot up into Prodigies. | 
I remember I was once in a mixt Aſſembly, that * 


was full of Noiſe and Mirth, when on a ſudden . 
＋ 


| 
| 
ſuffer as much from trifling Accidents, as from rea + 
| 
| 
| 
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an WM od Woman unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of 
us in Company. This Remark {truck a panick Terror 
into ſeveral who were preſent, inſomuch that one ot 
two of the Ladies were going to leave the Room; 
but a Friend of mine taking Notice that one of our 
Female Companions was big with Child, affirmed there 
were fourteen in the Room, and that, inſtead of por- 
tending one of the Company ſhould die, plainly anc 
told one of them thould be born. Had not my Friend 
found out this Expedient to break the Omen, I queſtion 
not but half the Women in the Company would have 
fallen fick that very Night. 

An old Maid, that is troubled with the Vapours 
produces infinite Diſturbances of this Kind among her 
Friends and Neighbours: I know a Maiden Aunt, of 
a great Family, who is one of theſe antiquated Siby/s, 
that forbodes and propheſies from one End of the Year 
to the other. She is, always ſeeing Apparitions, and 
ed hearing Death-Watches ; and was the other Day al- 
it: WY moſt frighted out of her Wits by the great Houſe Dog, 
e- that howled in the Stable at a Time when ſhe lay ill 
g- of the Tooth-ach. Such an extravagant Caſt of Mind 
ad engages Multitudes of People, not only in impertinent 


Terrors, but in ſupernumerary Duties of Life; and. 


+-WMF wiſes from that Fear and Ignorance which are natural 
ot to the Soul of Man. The Horror with which we en- 
a-W tertain the Thoughts of Death (or indeed of any future 
ge Evil) and the Uncertainty of its Approach, fill a me- 
vi lancholy Mind with innumerable Apprehenſions and 
a WW duſpicions, and conſequently diſpoſe it to the Obſer- 
2 vation of ſuch groundleſs Prodigies and Predictions. 
For as it is the chief Concern of wiſe Men to retrench 
MW the Evils of Life by the Reaſonings of Philoſophy, it 
is the Employment of Fools to multiply them by the 
e Lentiment of Superſtition. 

g For my own Part, I ſhould be very much troubled 
were I endowed with this divining Quality, though it 
ſhould inform me truly of every thing that can befal 
me. I would not anticipate the Reliſh of any Hap- 
pineſs, nor feel the Weight of any Miſery, before it 
actually arrives. | 


3 I know 
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I know but one Way of fortifying my Soul againſt 
theſe gloomy Preſages and Terrors of Mind, and that 
is by ſecuring to myſelf the Friendſhip and Protection 
of that Being who diſpoſes of Events, and governs Fu- 
turity. He ſees, at one View, the whole Thread of 
my Exiſtence, not only that Part of it which I have 
already paſſed through, but that which runs forward 
into all the Depths of Eternity. When I lay me down 
to Sleep, I recommend myſelf to his Care; when ! 
awake, I give myſelf up to his Dicection. Amidſt all 
the Evils that threaten me, I will look up to him for 
Help, and queſtion not but he will either avert them, 
or turn them to my Advantage. Though I know nei- 
ther the Time nor the Manner of the Death I am to 
die, I am not at all ſolicitous about it; becauſe I am 
ſure that he knows them both, and that he will not fail 
to comfort and ſupport me under them. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 7. C. 


There is a ſort of Delight, which is alternately mixed 
with Terror and Sorrow, in the Contemplation of 
Death. The Soul has its ee more than ordi- 
narily awakened, when it turns its Thoughts upon the 
Conduct of ſuch who have behaved themſelves with 
an equal, a reſigned, a chearful, a generous or hero- 
ick Temper in that Extremity. We ate affected with 
thoſe reſpective Manners of Behaviour, as we ſecretly 
believe the Part of the dying Perſon imitable by our- 
ſelves, or ſuch as we imagine ourſelves more particu- 
larly capable of, Men of exalted Minds march be- 
fore us like Princes, and are, to the ordinary Race of 
Mankind, rather Subjects for their Admiration than 
Example. However, there are no Ideas ſtrike more 
forcibly upon our Imagination, than thoſe which are 
raiſed from Reflections upon the Exits of great and 
excellent Men. Innocent Men who have ſuffered as Cit- 
minals, tho' they were Benefactors to human Society, 
ſeem to be Perſons of the higheſt Diſtinction, among 
the vaſtly greater Number of human Race, the Dead. 
When the Iniquity of the Times brought Socrates to 
his 1 great and wonderful 1s it to behold 
him, unſupported by any thing but the Tae 
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tis own Conſcience, and Conjectures of hereafter, re- 
ceive the Poiſon with an Air of Mirth and Good-hu- 
mour, as if going on an agreeable Journey. beſpeak 
ſome Deity to make it fortunate. 

When Phocion's good Actions had met with the like 
Reward from his en and he was led to Death 
with many others of his Friends, they bewailing their 
Fate, he walking compoſedly towards the Place of 
Execution, how gracefuliy does he ſupport his illuſtri- 
ous . Character to the very laſt Inſtant. One of the 
WO Rabble ſpitting at him as he paſſed, with bis: uſual 
„ Authority he called to know if no one was ready to 
each this Fellow how to hehave himſelf. When a 
) © poor-ſpirited Creature that died at the fame Time for 
1 his Crimes bemoaned himſelf unmanfully, he rebuked 
him with this Queſtion, Is it no Conſolation to ſuch a 

Man as thou art to die with Phocion? At the Inſtant 
when he was to die, they aſked what Commands he 
had for his Son? He anſwer'd, To forget this Injury 
| of the Athenians. Niecles, his Friend, under the fame 
WY Sentence, defired he might drink the Potion before 
| him ; Phocion ſaid, becauſe he never had denied him 
any Thing, he would not even this, the moſt difficult 
Requeit he had ever made. | | 

Theſe Inftances were very noble and great, and the 
Reflections of thoſe ſublime Spirits, had made Death to 
them what it is really intended to be by the Author of 
Nature, a Relief from a various Being eyer ſubje& to 
Sorrows and Diſſiculties. ; 

Leami nondas, the Theban General, having received in 
Fight a mortal Stab with a Sword, which was left in 
his Body, lay in that Poſture till he-had Intelligence that 
his Troops had obtained the Victory, and then permit- 
ted it to be drawn out ; at which Inftant he expreffed 
himſelf in this Manner, This is not the End of my Life, 
my Fellow-Soldiers ; it is now your Epaminondas 7s born, 
who dies in ſo much Glory. 3 

It were an endleſs Labour to collect the Accounts 
with which all Ages have filled the World of noble 
and heroick Minds that have reſigned this Being, as 
if the Termination of Life, were but an ordinary Oc- 


currence of it. | 
N 4 This 
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This common-place Way of thinking, I fell into from 


an aukward Endeavour to throw off a real and freſh | 


Affliction, by turning over Books in a melancholy 
Mood ; but it is not eaſy to remove Griefs which touch 
the Heart, by applying Remedies which only enter- 
tain the Imagination. As therefore this Paper is to 
conſiſt of any Thing which conſiſts of human Life, | 
cannot help letting the preſent Subject regard what has 
been the laſt Object of my Eyes, tho r 
of Sorrow. : 

I went this Evening to viſit a Friend, with a Deſign 
to rally him, upon a Story I had heard of his intend- 
ing to ſteal a Marriage without the Privity of us his 
intimate Friends and Acquaintznce. | came into his 
Apartment with that Intimacy which I have done for 


very many Years, and walked directly into his Bed- | 


chamber, where I found my Friend in the Agonies of 
Death, What could I do? the innocent Mirth in my 
Thoughts, ſtruck upon me like the moſt flagitious 
Wickedneſs: I in vain called upon him; he was ſenſe- 
leſs, and too far ſpent to have the leaſt Knowledge of 


my Sorrow, or any Pain in himſelf. Give me Leave | 


then to tranſcribe my Soliloquy, as I ſtood by his Mo- 
ther, dumb with the Weight of Grief for a Son who 
was her Honour and her Comfort, and never till that 
Hour fince his Birth, had been an Occaſion of a Mo- 
ment's Sorrow. | | 
* How ſurpriſing is this Change from the Poſſe(- 
« fion of vigorous Life and Strength, to be reduced 
« in a few Hours to this fatal Extremity. Thoſe Lips 
« which look ſo pale and livid, within theſe few Days 
« gave Delight to all who heard their Utterance : It 
„ was the Buſineſs, the Purpoſe of his Being, next to 
« obeying him to whom he 1s going, to pleaſe and in- 
«« ſtruct, and that for no other End but to pleaſe and 
« inftrutt. Kindneſs was the Motive of his Actions, 
« and with all the Capacity requiſite for making a 
« Figure in a contentious World, Moderation, Good- 
« nature, Affability, Temperance, and Chaſtity, were 
« the Arts of his exceilent Life. There as he lies in 
* helpleſs Agony, no wiſe Man who knew him fo well 
as I, but would reſign all the World can beftow 4 
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be ſo near the End of ſuch a Life. Why does my 


« Heart ſo little obey my Reaſon as to lament thee, 
« thou excellent Man. Heaven receive him, or re- 
« ftore him. Thy beloved Mother, thy obliged 
Friends, thy helpleſs Servants, ſtand around thee 
« without Diſtinction. How much wouldſt thou, hadſt 
thou thy Senſes, ſay to each of us! 

« But now that good Heart burſts, and he is at reſt. 
j with that Breath expired a Soul who never in- 
« dulged a Paſſion unfit for the Place he is gone to: 
« Where are now thy Plans of Juſtice, of Truth, of 
Honour? Of what Uſe the Volumes thou haſt 
«* collated, the Arguments thou haſt invented, the Ex- 
„ ample thou haſt followed? Poor were the ExpeCta- 
« tions of the Studious, the Modeſt and the Good, if 
the Reward of their Labours were only to be ex- 
« pected from Man. No, my Friend, thy intended 
« Pleadings, thy intended good Offices to thy Friends, 
« thy intended Services to thy Country, are already 
performed (as to thy Concern in them) in his Sight 
before whom the paſt, preſent, and future appear 
« at one View. While others with thy Talents were 
« tormented with Ambition, with - Vain-glory, with 
% Envy, with Emulation, how well didſt thou turn 
« thy Mind to its own Improvement in Things out of 
« the Power of Fortune ; in Probity, in Integrity, in 
© the Practice and Study of Juſtice ; how lent thy 
« Paſſage, how private thy Journey, how glorious thy 
«End! Many have I known more famous, ſome more 
' knowing, not one ſo innocent.” 


SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 133. R. 


Iam very much pleaſed with a conſolatory Letter 
of Phalaris, to one who had loſt a Son that was a 
young Man of great Merit. The Thought with which 
he comforts the afflicted Father, is, to the beſt of my 
Memory, as follows: That he ſhould conſider Death 
had ſet a kind of Seal upon his Son's Character, and 
placed him out of the Reach of Vice and Infamy : 
That while he lived, he was ſtill within the Poffibility 
of falling away from Virtue, and loſing the Fame of 
| Ns which 
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which he was poſſeſſed. Death only cloſes a Man's 
Reputation, and determines it as good. or bad. 

This, among other Motives, may be one Reaſon 
why we are naturally averſe to the launching out into 
a Man's Praiſe till his Head is laid in the Duſt, Whilſt 
he is capable of changing, we may be forced to retraQ 
our Opinions. He may forfeit the Eſteem we have 
conceived of him, and ſome Time or other appear to 
us under a different Light from what he does at pre- 
ſent. In ſhort, as the Life of any Man cannot be call'4 
happy or unhappy, ſo neither can it be pronounced vi- 
tious or virtuous, before the Concluſion of it. 

It was upon this Coſideration, that Epami nondas, 
being aſked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates, or he himſelf 
deſerved moſt to be eſteemed ? You muſt firft fee us 
die, faith he, before that Queſtion can be anſwered. 

As there is not a more melancholy Conſideration to 
a good Man than his being obnoxious to ſuch a Change, 
ſo there is nothing more glorious than to keep up an 
Uniformity in his Actions, and preſerve the Beauty of 
his Character to the laſt. 

The End of a Man's Life is often compared to the 
winding up of a well-written Play, where the princi- 
pal Perſons ſtill act in Character, whatever the Fate is 
which they undergo. There is ſcarce a great Perſon 
in the Grecian or Roman Hiſtory, whoſe Death has not 
been remarked upon by ſome Writer or other, and 
cenſured or applauded according to the Genius or Prin- 
ciples of the Perſon who has diſcanted on it. Mon- 
ſieur de St Evremont is very particular in ſetting forth 
the Conſtancy and Courage of Petronius Arbiter during 
his laſt Moments, and thinks he diſcovers in them a 

eater Firmneſs of Mind and Reſolution, than in the 

eath of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates, There is no que- 
ſtion but this polite Author's Affectation of appearing 
ſingular in his Remarks, and making Diſcoveries 
which had eſcaped the Obſervations of: others, threw 
him into this Courſe of Reflection. It was Petronius's 
Merit, that he died in the ſame Gaiety of Temper in 
which he lived ; but as his Life was altogether looſe 
and diſſolute, the Indifference which he ſhewed at the 


Cloſe of it, 1s to be looked upon as a Piece of 1 
| ra 
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ral Careleſneſs and Levity, rather than Fortitude. The 
Reſolution of Socrates, proceeded from very different 
Motives, the Conſciouſneſs of a well-ſpent Life, and 
the Proſpect of a happy Eternity. If the ingenious 
Author above-mentioned was fo pleaſed with Gaiety.of 
Humour in a dying Man, he might have found a much 
more noble Inſtance of it in our Countryman Sir 
Thomas More. 

This great and learned Man was famous for enli- 
yening his ordinary Diſcourſes with Wit and Pleaſan- 
try; and, as Eraſmus tells him in the Epiſtle Dedicato- 
ry, acted in all Parts of his Life like a ſecond Democritus, 

He died upon a Point of Religion, and is reſpected 
as a Martyr by that Side for which he ſuffer'd. That. 
innocent Mirth, which had been ſo conſpicuous in his 
Life, did not forſake him. to the laſt : He maintain'd 
the ſame Chearfulneſs of Heart upon the Scaffold, 
which he uſed to ſhew at his Table; and, upon laying 
his Head on the Block, gave Inſtances of that good 
Humour with which he had always entertained” his 
Friends in the moſt ordinary Occurrences. His Death 
was of a Piece with his Life. There was nothing in 
it new, forced or affected. He did not look upon the 
ſevering his Head from his Body as a Circumſtance that 
ought to produce. any Change in the Diſpoſition of his 
Mind; and as he died under a fixed and ſettled Hope 
of Immortality, he thought any unuſual Degree of Sor- 
tow and Concern improper on ſuch an Occaſion, as had 
nothing in it which could deject or terrify him. 

There is no great Danger of Imitation from this 
Example. Mens natural Fears. will be. a ſufficient 
Guard againſt it. I ſhall only obſerve, that what was 
Philoſophy in this extraordinary Man, would be Fren- 
zy in one who does not reſemble him as well in the 
Chearfulneſs of his Temper, as in the Sanctity of his 
Life and Manners. | | * 

[ ſhall gonclude this Paper with the Inſtance of a 


Perſon who ſeems to me to have ſhewn more Intrepi- 


dity and Greatneſs of Soul in his dying Moments, than 
what we meet with among any of the moſt celebrated 
Greeks and Romans. I met with this Inſtance in the 

| Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of the Revolutions in Portugal, written by the 


Abbot de Vertot. 


When Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal, had invaded 
the Territories of Muly Moluc, Emperor of Morocco, in 
order to dethrone him, and ſet his Crown upon the 
Head of his Nephew, Moluc was wearing away with 
a Diſtemper which he himſelf knew was incurable, 
However, he prepared for the Reception of ſo formi- 
dable an Enemy. He was indeed fo far ſpent with his 
Sickneſs, that he did not expect to live out the whole 
Day, when the laſt decifive Battle was given ; but 
knowing the fatal Conſequences that would happen to 
his Children and People, in Caſe he ſhould die before 
he put an End to the War, he commanded his prin- 
cipal Officers that if he died during the Engagement, 
they ſhould conceal his Death from the Army, and that 
they ſhould ride up to the Litter in which his Corpſe 
was carried, under Pretence of receiving Orders from 
him as uſual. Before the Battle begun, he was carried 
through all the Ranks of his Army in an open Litter, 
as they ſtood drawn up in Array, encouraging them to 
fight valiantly, in Defence of their Religion and Coun- 
try. Finding afterwards the Battle to go againſt him; 
tho' he was very near his laſt Agonies, he threw himfelf 
out of his Litter, rallied his Army and led them to the 
Charge; which afterwards ended in a complete Victo- 
Ty on the Side of the Moors. He had no ſooner brought 
his Men to the Engagement, but finding himſelf utterly 
ſperit, he was again replaced in his Litter, where lay- 
ing his Finger to his Mouth, to enjoin Secrecy to his 
Officers who ſtood about him, he died a few Moments 
after in that Poſture. 252 
SypECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 349. L. 


In fair Weather, when my Heart is cheared, and | 


feel that Exaltation of Spirits which reſults from Light 
a- 


and Warmth, joined with a beautiful Proſpe& of 


ture, I regard myſelf as one placed by the Hand of 


God in the midſt of an ample Theatre, in which the 


Sun, Moon and Stars, the Fruit alſo, and Vegetables. | 


of the Earth, perpetually changing their Poſitions, ot 
| ; theit 
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their AſpeR, exhibit an elegant Entertainment to the 
Underſtanding, as well as to the Eye. 

Thunder and Lightning, Rain and Hail, the painted 
Bow, and the glaring Comets, are Decorations of this 
mighty Theatre. And the fable Hemiſphere ſtudded 
with Spangles, the blue Vault at Noon, the glorious 
Gildings and rich Colours in the Horizon, I look on as 
ſo many ſucceſſive Scenes. 

When I confider Things in this Light, methinks it 
is a Sort of Impiety to have no Attention to the Courſe 
of Nature, and the Revolutions of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies. To be regardleſs of thoſe Phenomena that are 
placed within our View, on purpoſe to entertain our 
Faculties, and diſplay the Wiſdom and Power of their 
Creator, is an Aﬀront to Providence of the ſame Kind, 
(I hope it is not impious to make fuch a Simile) as it 
would be to a good Poet, to fit out his Play without 
minding the Plot or Beauties of it. 


And yet how few there are whoattend to the Drama 


of Nature, its artificial Structure, and thoſe adinirable 


Machines, whereby the Paſſions of a Philoſopher are 
gratefully agitated, and his Soul affected with the ſweet 
Emotions of Joy and Surprize ? 

How many Fox-hunters and rural Squires are to be 
found in Great Britain, who are ignorant that they 
have all this while lived under a Planet ; that the Sun 1s 


| ſeveral thouſand Times bigger than the Earth; and 


that there are other Worlds within our View, greater 
and more glorious than our own. Ay, but, ſays ſome 
literate Fellow, I enjoy the World and leave others 


to contemplate it. Yes, you eat and drink, and run 


about upon it, that is, you enjoy it as a Brute ; but to 
enjoy it as a rational Being is to know it, to be ſenſible 
of its Greatneſs and Beauty, to be delighred with its 
Harmony, and by theſe RefteQtions to obtain juſt Sen- 


timents of the Almighty Mind that framed it. 


The Man who, unembarrafſed with vulgar Cares, 
leiſurely attends to the Flux of Things in Heaven, and 
Things on Earth, and obterves the Laws by which 
they are governed, hath ſecured to himſelf an eaſy and 
convenient Seat where he beholds with Pleaſure all 
that paſſes on the Stage of Nature, while theſe about 
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him are, ſome faſt aſleep, and others ſtruggling for the 
higheſt Places, or turning their Eyes from the Enter. 
tainment prepared by Providence, to play at Puſhpin 
with one another. | 
Within this ample Circumference of the World, the 
glorious. Lights that are hung on high, the Meteors in 
tae middle Region, the various Livery of the Earth, 
and the Profuſion of good Things that diſtinguiſh the 
Seaſons, yields a Profs 
Grandeur. But when we have ſeen frequent Returns 
of the ſame Things, when we have often viewed the 
Heaven and the Earth in all their various Array, our 
Attention flags and our Admiration ceaſes. All the 
Art and Magnificence in Nature, could not make us 


pleaſed with the ſame Entertainment, preſented an hun- 


dred Years ſucceſſively to our View, 


I ain. led into this way of thinking, by a Queſtion - 


ſtarted the other Night, viz. Whether it were poſſible 
that a Man ſhould be weary of a Fortune and a heal- 
thy Courſe of Life! My Opinion was, that the bare 
Repetitions of the ſame Objects, abſtracted from all 
other Inconveniencies, was ſufficient to create in our 
Minds a Diſtaſte of the World; and that the Abhor- 
rence old Men have of Death, proceeds father from a 
Diſtruſt of what may follow, than from the Profpect 
of loſing any preſent Enjoyments, For (as an antient 
Author ſomewhere expreſſes it) when a Man has ſeen 
the Viciffitudes of Night and Day, Winter and Summer, 
Spring and Autumn, the returning Faces of the ſeveral 
Parts of Nature, what is there farther to detain his 
Fancy here below ? 

The Spectacle indeed is plorious, and may bear 
viewing ſeveral Times. But 1n a very few Scenes of 
revolving Years, we feel a Satiety of the ſame Images, 
the Mind grows 1mpatient to ſee the Curtain drawn, 
and behold new Scenes difcloſed, and the Imagination 
is in this Life filled with a confuſed Idea of the next. 

Death, conſider'd in this Light, is no more than 
paſting from one Entertainment to another. If the pre- 


ſent Objects are grown tireſome and diſtaſteſul, it is in 


order to prepare our Minds for a more exquiſite Relith 
of thoſe which are freſh and new. If the good Things 
=D | we 


pect which annihilates all human 
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we have hitherto enjoyed are tranſient, they will be 
ſucceeded by thoſe which the inexhauſtible Power of 
the Deity will ſupply ro eternal Ages. If the Plea- 
ſures of our preſent State are blended with Pain and 
Uneaſineſs, our future will conſiſt of fincere unmixed 
Delight. Bleffed Hopes! the Thought whereof turns 
the very Imperfections of our Nature into Occaſions of 
Comfort and Joy. 

But what Conſolation is left to the Man who hath 
no Hope or Proſpect of theſe Things? View him in 
that Part of Life when the natural Decay of his Facul- 
ties concurs with the Frequency of the ſame Objects 
to make him weary of this World, when, like a Man 
who hangs upon a Precipice, his preſent Situation is 
uneaſy, and the Moment he quits his Hold, he is ſure 
of finking into Hell or Annihilation. 

There is not any Character ſo hateful as his who in- 
vents Racks and Tortures for Mankind. The Free- 
thinkers make it their Bufineſs to introduce Doubts, 
Perplexities, and Deſpair into the Minds of Men, and 
according to the Poet's Rule, are molt juſtly puniſhed 
by their own Schemes. 


GuaRDIaN, Vol. II. No. 169. 


Drs T. 


Ailing under Ludgate the other Day, I heard a 

Voice bawling for Charity, which I thought I had 
lomewhere heard before. Coming near to the Grate, 
the Priſoner called me by my Name, and deſired I 
would throw ſomething into the Box: I was out of 
Countenance for him, and did as he bid me, by put- 
ting in half a Crown. I went away, reflecting upon 
the ſtrange Conſtitution of ſome Men, and how meanly 
they behave themſelves in all- Sorts of Conditions. 
The Perſon who begged of me is now, as I take it, 
Fifty: I was well acquainted with him till about the 
Age of Twenty five; at which Time a good Eſtate 
fell to him by the Death of a Relation. Upon coming 
to this unexpected good Fortune, he ran into all the 
Extravagancies imaginable ; was frequently in drunken 


Diſputes, broke Drawers Heads, talked and ſwore- 
; loud, 
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loud, was unmannerly to thoſe above him, and inſo— 
lent to thoſe below him. I could not but remark, that 
it was the ſame Baſeneſs of Spirit which worked in 
his Behaviour in both Fortunes: The ſame little Mind 
was-inſolent in Riches, and ſhameleſs in Poverty. This 
Accident made me muſe upon the Circumſtance of be- 
ing in Debt in general, and folve in my. Mind what 
Tempers were moſt apt to fall into this Error of Life, 
as well as the Mistortune it muſt needs be to languiſh 
under ſuch Preſſures. As for myſelf, my natural Aver- 
fion to that ſorr of Converſation which makes a Figure 
with the Generality of Mankind, exempts me from 
any Temptations to Expence ; and all my Buſineſs lies 
within a very narrow Compaſs, which is only to give 
an honeſt Man, who takes care of my Eſtate, proper 
Vouchers for his quarterly Payments to me, and ob- 
ſerve what Linen my Laundreſs brings and takes away 
with her once a Week: My Steward brings his Receipt 


ready for my ſigning ; and I have a pretty Implement 
with the reſpeQive Names of Shirts, Handkerchiefs, 


and Stockings, with proper Numbers to know how to 
reckon with my Laundreſs. This being almoſt all the. 
Buſineſs I have in the World for the Care of my own 
Aﬀairs, I am at full Leiſure to obſerve upon what 
others do, with relation to their Equipage and Oeco- 
nomy. 

When I walk the Street, and obſerve the Hurry 
about me in this Town, 


Where with like Haſte, thro different Ways they run; 


Some to undo, and ſome to be undone 


J fay, when I behold this vaſt Variety of Perſons and 
Humours, with the Pains they both take for the Ac- 
compliſhment of the Ends mentioned in the above 
Verſes of Denham, I cannot much wonder at the En- 
deavour after Gain, but am extremely aſtoniſhed that 
Men can be ſo inſenſible of the Danger of running 
into Debt. One would think it impoſſible a Man who 
is given to contract Debts ſhould know, that his Cre- 
ditor has, from that Moment in which he tranſgreſſes 
Payment, ſo much as that Demand comes to in his 
Debtor's Honour, Liberty and Fortune. One would 
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think he did not know, that his Creditor can ſay the 
wortt thing imaginable of him, to wit, That he is un- 
juſt, without Defamation ; and can ſeize his Perfon with- 
out being guilty of an Aſſault. Yet ſuch is the looſe 
and abandoned Turn of ſome Mens Minds, that they 
can live under theſe conſtant Apprehenſions, and ſtill go 
on to increaſe the Cauſe of them. Can there be a more 
low and ſervile Condition, than to be aſhamed; or afraid 
to ſee any one Man breathing? Yet he that is much in 
Debt, is in that Condition with relation to twenty dif- 
ferent People. There are indeed Circumſtances wherein 
Men of honeft Natures may become liable.to Debts, by 
ſome unadvifed Behaviour in any great Point of their 
Life, or mortgaging a Man's Honeſty as a Security for 
that of another, and the like; but theſe Inſtances are 
ſo particular and circumſtantiated, that they cannot 
come within general Conſiderations: For one ſuch Cate 
35 one of theſe, there are ten, where a Man, to keep 
up a Farce of Retinue and Grandeur within his own 
Houſe, ſhall ſhrink at the Expectation of furly Demands 
at his Doors. The Debtor is the Creditor's Criminal, 
and all the Officers of Power and State, whom we be- 
hold make fo great a Figure, are no other than ſo many 
Perſons in Authority to make good his Charge againſt 
him, Human Society depends upon his having -the 
Vengeance Law aliots him ; and the Debtor owes his 
Liberty to his Neighbour, as much as the Murderer 
does his Life to his Prince. | 

Our Gentry are, generally ſpeaking, in Debt; and 
many Families have put it into a kind of Method of 
being ſo from Generation to Generation. The Father 
mortgages when his Son is very young ; and the Boy 
is to marry as ſoon as he is at Age to redeem it, and 


find Portions for his Siſters. I his, forſooth, is no 


great Inconvenience to him; for he may Wench, 
keep a public Table, or feed Dogs, like a worthy 
Engliſh Gentleman, till he has out-run half his Eſtate, 
and leave the fame Incumbrance upon his Firſt-born, 
and ſo on, till one Man of more Vigour than ordinary 
goes quite through the Eftate, or ſome Man of Senſe 
comes into it, and ſcorns to have an Eſtate in Partner- 
ſip, that is to ſay, liable to the Demand or Inſult of 
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any Man living. There is my Friend Sir Andreu, 
tho' for many Years a great and general Trader, waz 
never the Defendant in a Law-ſuit, in all the Perplexi- 
ty of Buſineſs, and the Iniquity of Mankind at preſent : 
No one had any Colour for the leaft Complaint againſt 
his Dealings with him. This is certainly as uncom- 
mon, and in its Proportion as laudable in a Citizen, as 
it is in a General never to have ſuffered a Diſadvan- 
tage in Fight. How different from this Gentleman is 
Fack Truepenny, who has been an old Acquaintance of 
Sir Andrew and myſelf from Boys, but could never 
learn our Caution. Fack has a whoriſh unreſiſted 
Good-nature, which makes him incapable of having 
a Property in any thing. His Fortune, his Reputation, 
his Time and his Capacity, are at any Man's Service 
that comes. firſt, When he was at School, he was 
whipped thrice a Week for Faults he took upon him 
to excuſe others; ſince he came into the Buſineſs of 
the World, he has been arreſted twice or thrice a Year 
for Debts he had nothing to do with, but as Surety 
for. others : And I remember when a Friend of his 
had ſuffered in the Vice of the. Town, all the Phyſick 
his Friend took was conveyed to him by Fack, and 
inſcribed, © A Bolus or an Electuary for Mr. True- 
« penny.” Fack had a good Eftate left him, which 
came to nothing ; becaule he believed all who pretend- 
ed to Demands upon it. This Eafineſs and Credulity 
deſtroy all the other Merit he has; and he has all his 
Life been a Sacrifice to others, without ever receiving 
Thanks, or doing one good Action. 

I will end this Diſcourſe with a Speech which 1 
heard Jack make to one of his Creditors, (of whom he 
deſerved gentler Uſage) after lying a whole Night in 
Cuſtody at his Suit. 


R, | 
% Your Ingratitude for the many Kindneſſes I have 
© done you, ſhall not make me unthankful for the 
«© Good you have done me, in letting me ſee there 
is ſuch a Man as you in the World, 1 am obliged 


to you for the Diffidence I ſhall have all the _ 
| « 0 
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« of my Life: 1 ſhall. hereafter truſt no Man ſo far as 


0 


— 


« 


to be in his Debt.” | 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 82. R. 


DET RACTION. 


HAVE not ſeen you lately at any of the Places 
] where I viſit, ſo that I am afraid you are wholly 
unacquainted with what paſſes among my Part of 
the World, who are, tho” I ſay it, without Contio- 


verſy, the moſt accompliſhed and beſt bred of the 


Town. Give me Leave to tell you, that I am ex- 
tremely. diſcompoſed when I hear Scandal, and am 
an utter Enemy to all Manner of Detraction, and 
think it the greateſt Meanneſs that People of Diſ 
tinction can be guilty of: However it is hardly poſ- 
ſible to come into Company, where you do not find 
them pulling one another to Pieces, and that from 
no other Provocation, but that of hearing any one 
commended. Merit, both as to Wit and Beauty, 
is become no other than the Poſſeſſion of a few tri- 
fling People's Favour, which you cannot poſſibly 


artive at, if you have really any Thing in you that 


is deferving. What they would bring to pals, is, to 
make all Good and Evil conſiſt in Report, and with 
Whiſpers, Calumnies, and Impertinences, to have 
the Conduct of thoſe Reports By this Means In- 
nocents are blaſted upon their fiſt Appearance in 
Town; and there is nothing more required to make 


a young Woman the Object of Envy and Hatred, 


than to deſerve Love and Admiration, This abo- 
minable Endeavour to ſuppreſs or leſſen every Thing 
that is Praiſe-worthy, is as frequent among the Men 
as the Women. If | can remember what paſſed at 
a Viſit laſt Night, it will ſerve as an Inftance that 


the Sexes are equally inclined to Defamation, with 


equal Malice, with equal Impotence. Jack Triplett 


came into my Lady Airy's about Eight of the Clock. 


You, know the. Manner we fit at a Viſit, and I need 
not defcribe the Circle; but Mr. Triplett came in, 
introduced by two Tapers ſupported by a ſpruce 
Servant, whoſe Hair is under a Cap till my Lady's 
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happy Man that took Care of her home; but 


Candles are all lighted up, and the Hour of Cere- 
money begins: I fay Tack Triplett came in, and 
ſinging (for he is really good Company) Every Fea- 
ture, charming Creature, —he went on, It is a noſ 
unreaſonable thing that People cannot go peaceably 10 


ſee their Friends, but thoſe Murderers are let looſe, 


Such a Shape] ſuch an Air ! what a Glance was that 
as her Chariot paſs'd by mine My Lady herſelf inter- 
rupted him; Pray who is this fine Thing —1 war- 
rant, ſays another, 'tis the Creature I was telling your 
Lady ſhip of juft now. You were telling of? ſays Fack; 
I wiſh ] had been ſo happy as to have come in and 
heard you, for I have not Words: to ſay what ſhe is: 
But if an agreeable Height, a modeſt Air, a Virgin 
Shame, and Impatience of being beheld, amidſt, a 
Blaze of ten thouſand Charms—The whole Room 
flew out—Oh Mr. Triplett When Mrs, Lofty, 
a known Prude, ſaid ſhe believed ſhe knew whom 
the Gentleman meant; but ſhe was, indeed, as he 
civilly repreſents her, impatient of being beheld— 


Then turning to the Lady next to her—The moſt un- 


bred Creature you ever ſaw. Another purſued the 
Diſcourſe: As unbred, Madam, as you may think 
her, ſhe is extremely bely'd if ſhe is the Novice fhe 
appears; ſhe was laſt Week at a Ball till Two in the 
Morning; Mr. Triplett knows whether he was - 
This 
was followed by ſome particular Exception that each 
Woman in the Room made to ſome peculiar Grace 
or Advantage; ſo that Mr. Triplett was beaten from 
one Limb and Feature to another, till he was forced 


to reſign the whole Woman. In the End, I. took 


Notice Triplett recorded all this Malice in his 


Heart; and ſaw in his Countenance, and a certain 


waggiſh Shrug, that he deſign'd to repeat the Con- 


verſation: | therefore let the Diſcourſe die, and ſoon 
after took Occaſion to commend a certain Gentleman 
of my Acquaintance for a Perſon of ſingular. Model- 


ty, Courage, Integrity, and withal as a Man of an en- 
tertaining Converſation, to which Advantage he had 


a Shape and Manner peculiarly graceful. Mr. Trip- 


let, who is a Woman's Man, ſeemed to hear me, 
„ with 
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« with Patience enough, commend the Qualities of his 


„% Mind: He never heard indeed but that he was a 
„very honeſt Man, and no Fool; but for a fine 
Gentleman, he muſt aſk Pardon. Upon no other 
Foundation than this, Mr. Triplett took Occaſion to 
(6 give the Gentleman's Pedigree, by what Methods 
* ſome Part of the Eſtate was acquired, how much it 
was beholden to a Marriage for the preſent Circum- 
« ſtances of it: After all he could ſee nothing but a 
common Man in his Perſon, his Breeding, or Un- 


« derſtanding. 


„Thus, Mr. Spedfator, this impertinent Humour 
« of diminiſhing every one who is produced in 
** Converſation to their Advantage, runs through the 
« World; and I am, I confeſs, ſo fearful of the 
« Force of ill Tongues, that I have begged of all 
„ thoſe who are my Well-wiſhers never to commend 
nme, for it will but bring my Frailties into Exami- 
© nation, and J had rather be unobſerved, than con- 
ſpicuous for diſputed Perfections. I am confident a 
* thouſand young People, who would have been Or- 
* naments to Society, have, from Fear of Scandal, 
« never dared to exert themſelves in the polite Arts of 
„Life. Their Lives have paſſed away in an odious 
KRuſticity, in ſpite of great Advantages of - Perſon, 
Genius and Fortune. There is a vicious Terror of 
« being blamed in ſome well-inclin'd People, and a 
* wicked Pleaſure in ſuppreſſing them in others; both 
« which I recommend to your $ eQatorial Wiſdom to 
« animadyvert upon; and if you can be ſucceſsful in 
it, I need not ſay how much you will deſerve of the 
«* Town ; but new Toaſts will owe to you their Beau- 
ty, and new Wits their Fame.“ 

SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 348. 
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DEvori1oN. 


T is of the laſt Importance to ſeaſon the Paſſions of 
a Child with Devotion, which ſeldom dies in a 
Mind that has received an early Tincture of it. Though 
it may ſeem extinguiſhed for a while by the Cares of 
the World, the Heats of Youth, or the Allurements 
of 
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of Vice, it generally breaks out and diſcovers itſel 
_ as ſoon as Diſcretion, Conſideration, Age, 01 
isfortunes have brought the Man to himſelf, The 
Fire may be covered, and overlaid, but cannot be en- 
tirely quenched and ſmothered. 

A State of 'Temperance, Sobriety, and Juſtice, with- 
out Devotion, is a cold, lifeleſs, inſipid Condition of 
Virtue; and is rather to be ſtiled Philoſophy than Reli- 
gion. Devotion opens the Mind to great Conceptions, 
and fills it with more ſublime Ideas than any that ate 
to be met with in the moſt exalted Science; and at the 
ſame Time warms and agitates the Soul more than ſen- 
ſual Pleaſure. | | 

It has been obſerved by ſome Writers, that Man is 
more diftinguiſhed from the Animal World by Devo- 
tion than by Reaſon, as ſeveral Brute Creatures diſ- 
cover in their Actions ſomething like a faint Glim- 

-mering of Reaſon, though they betray in no ſingle 
Circumſtance of their Behaviour any Thing that bears 
the leaſt Affinity to Devotion. It is certain, the Pro- 
1 of the Mind to religious eee be the natural 
endency of the Soul to fly to ſome ſuperior Being 
for Succour in Dangers and Diſtreſſes, the Gratitude 
to an inviſible Superintendent which ariſes in us upon 
receiving any extraordinary and unexpected good For- 
tune, the Acts of Love and Admiration with which 
the Thoughts of Men are ſo wonderfully tranſported 
in meditating upon the Divine Perfections, and the 
univerſal Concurrence of all the Nations under Hea- 
ven in the great Article of Adoration, plainly ſhew 
that Devotion or religious Worſhip muſt be the Effect 
of Tradition from ſome firſt Founder of Mankind, or 
that it is conformable to the natural Light of Reaſon, 
or that it proceeds from an Inſtinct implanted in the 
Soul itſelf. For my Part, I look upon all theſe to be 
the concurrent Cauſes; but which ever of them ſhall 
be aflign'd as the Principle of divine Worſhip, it ma- 
nifeſtly points to a ſupreme Being as the firſt Author 
of it. | 
i may take ſome other Opportunity of conſidering 
thoſe particular Forms and Methods of Devotion which 


are taught us by Chriſtianity ; but ſhall here obſerve 
| into 
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Into what Errors even this divine Principle may ſome- 
tle times lead us, when it is not moderated by that right 
erf geaſon which was given us as the Guide of all our 
The Actions. | | 

ene The two great Errors into which a miſtaken Devo- 
ton may betray us, are Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition. 
ich. There is not a more melancholy Object than a Man 
. OY who has his Head turned with religious Enthuſiaſm, 
eli A Perſon that is crazed, tho' with Pride or Malice, is 
"5 a Sight very mortifying to human Nature ; but when 
are Fthe Diſtemper ariſes from any indiſereet Fervours of 
ie Devotion, or too intenſe an Application of the Mind 
cn to its miſtaken Duties, it deſerves our Compaſſion in a 

more particular Manner. We may however learn this 
| © Flefſon from it, that ſince Devotion itſelf (which one 
„ would be apt to think could not be too warm) may 
e diſorder the Mind, unleſs its Heats are tempered with 
mM" Caution and Prudence, we ſhould be particularly care- 
gle ful to keep our Reaſon as cool as poſſible, and to guard 
15 Yourſelves in all Parts of Life againſt the Influence of 
Paſſion, Imagination, and Conſtitution. 
ral Devotion, when it does not lie under the Check of 
"> reaſon, is very apt to degenerate into Enthuſiaſm. 
ide When the Mind finds herſel very much inflamed with 
on ber Devotions, ſhe is too much inclined to think they 
wh are not of her own kindling, but blown up by ſome- 
cn ching Divine within her. If ſhe indulges this Thought 
too far, and humours the growing Paſſion, ſhe at laſt 
lings herſelf into imaginary Raptures and Eeſtaſies; 
and when once ſhe fancies herſelf under the Influence 
e of a divine Impulſe, it is no Wonder if ſhe ſlights hu- 
man Ordinances, and refuſes to comply with any eſta- 
0 bliaed Form of Religion, as thinking herſelf directed 
by a much ſuperior Guide. 

As Enthuſiaſm is a Kind of Exceſs in Devotion, Su- 
derſtition is the Exceſs not only of Devotion, but of 
Religion in general, according to an old Heathen Say- 
ng, quoted by Aulius Gellius, Religentum eſſe oportet, 
\eligioſum ne fas; A Man ſhould be religious, not ſu- 
perſtitious; For as the Author tells us, Nigidius ob- 
"> W*rved upon this Paſſage, that the Latin Words which 
terininate 


to 
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terminate in o/us generally imply vitious CharaRer, 
and the having of any Quality to an Excels. 

An Enthuſiaſt in Religion is like an obſtinate Clown, 
a ſuperſtitious Man like an inſipid Courtier. Enthy- 
ſiaſm has ſomething in it of Madneſs, Superſtition of 
Folly. Moſt of the Sects that falls ſhort of the Church 
of England have in them ſtrong Tinctures of Enthuſ- 
aſm, as the Roman Catholick Religion is one huge over. 
-grown Body of childiſh and idle e 

The Reman Catholick Church ſeems indeed itreco- 
verably loſt in this Particular. If an abſurd Dreſs or 
Behaviour be introduced in the World, it will ſoon he 
found out, and diſcarded : On the contrary, a Habit 
or Ceremony, though never ſo ridiculous, which ha 
taken Sanctuary in the Church, ſticks in it for ever, 
A Gothic Biſhop, perhaps, thought it proper to repeat 
ſuch a Form in ſuch particular Shoes or Slippers ; ano- 
ther fancied it would be very decent if ſuch a Part of 
* Devotions were performed with a Mitre on his 
Head, and a Crofier in his Hand: To this a Brother 

Vandal, as wiſe as the others, adds an antick Drels, 
which he conceived would allude very aptly to ſuch 
and ſuch Myſteries, till by Degrees the whole Office 

has degenerated into an empty Show. 

Their Succeſſors ſee the Vanity and Inconvenience oſ 
thoſe Ceremonies ; but inſtead of reforming, perhaps 
adds others, which they think more ſignificant, and 
which take Poſſeſſion in the fame Manner, and are ne 
ver to be driven out after they have. been once admit 
ted. I have ſeen the Pope officiate at St. Peter's, where 
for two Hours together, he was buſied in putting on 
or off his different Accoutrements, according to the 
different Parts he was to act in them 

Nothing is fo glorious in the Eyes of Mankind, and 
ornamental to human Nature, ſetting afide the infinite 
Advantages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong, ſteady, 
-maſculine Piety; but Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition art 
the Weakneſſes of human Reaſon, that expoſe us 0 
the Scorn and Deriſion of Infidels, and fink us even 
below the Beaſts that periſh. 55 
Idolatry may be looked upon as another Error a 


ſing from miſtaken Devotion; but becauſe Reflection 
| | 00 
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ers, „n that Subject would be of no uſe to an Engliſh Reader, 


| hall not enlarge upon it. 


wn, SrECTATOR, Vol. III. No: 201. 


hu- 

, Fe In my laſt Saturday's Paper I laid down ſome 
1 Thoughts upon Devotion in general, and ſhall here 
u. deu, what were the Notions of the moſt refined Hea- 
ver. thens on this Subject, as they are repreſented in Plato's 
Dialogue upon Prayer, entitled, Alcibiades the Second,, 
"<0" „nich doubtleſs gave Occaſion to Tuwenal's tenth Sa- 
5 hy tire, and to the ſecond Satire of Perſeus ; as the laſt 
' "Wl of theſe Authors has almoſt tranſcribed. the preceding 


. Dialogue, entitled, Alcibiades the Firſt, in his fourth 
| datire. | | 1 

is The Speakers in this Dialogue upon Prayer, are 
2 Sucrates and. Alcibiades ; and the Subſtance of it (when 
o own together out of the Intricacies and Digreſſions) 


bs 15 follows. . 46 n 

Socrates meeting his Pupil Alcibiades, as he was 
going to his Devotions, and obferving his Eyes to be 
med upon the Earth with great Seriouſneſs and At- 
tention, tells him, that he had Reaſon to be thought- 
ful on that Occaſion, ſince it was poſſible for a Man 
to bring down Evils upon himſelf by his own” Prayers, 
and that thoſe Things, which the Gods ſend him in 
Anſwer to his Petitions, might turn to his Deſtruction: 
This, ſays he, may not only happen when a Man 
rays for what he knows is miſchievous in its o wn 


ther 
rels, 


mit- 


ere Nature, as Oedipus implored the Gods to ſow Diſſen- 
z en between his Sons; but when he prays for what 
he be believes would be for his Good, and againſt what 

he believes would be to his Detriment. This the 
ani hiloſopher ſhews muſt neceſſarily happen among us, 


ſince moſt Men are blinded with Ignorance, Prejudice, 
or Paſſion, which hinder them from ſeeing ſuch Things 
23 are really beneficial to them. For an Inſtance, he 
alks Alcibiades, whether he would not be thoroughly 
pleaſed and ſatisfied if that God, to whom he was go- 
Ing to addreſs himſelf, ſhould promiſe to make him 
the Sovereign of the whole Earth ? Alcibiades anſwers, 
that he ſhould doubtleſs look upon ſuch a Promiſe as 
the greateſt Favour that could be beſtowed upon him. 
YO. I. x O Socrates 
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Socrates then aſks him, if after receiving this great Ps. 
vour he would be contented to loſe his Life? or if he 
would receive it though he was ſure he ſhould make a 
ill Uſe of it? To both which Queſtions Alcibiades au. 
ſwers in the Negative. Socrates then ſhews him, from 
the Examples of others, how theſe might very pro- 
bably be the Effects of ſuch a Bleſſing. He then adds, 
that other reputed Pieces of Good Fortune, as that 
of having a Son, or procuring the higheſt Poſt in a Go- 
vernment, are ſubject to the like fatal Conſequences; 
which nevertheleſs, ſays he, Men ardently deſire, and 
would not fail to pray for, if they thought their Prayers 
* be effectual for the obtaining of them. 

aving eſtabliſhed this great Point, that all the moſt 
apparent Bleſſings in this Life are obnoxtous to ſuch 
dreadful Conſequences, and that no Man knows what 
in its Events would prove to him a Bleſſing or a Curſe, 
he teaches Alcibiades after what Manner he ought to 
pray. 
In the firſt Place, he recommends to him as the 
Model-of his Devotions, a ſhort Prayer, which a Greet 
Poet compoſed for the Uſe of his Friends, in the fol- 
lowing Words; O Jupiter, give us thoſe Things which 
are good for us, whether they are ſuch Things as we pray 
for, or ſuch Things as we do not pray for ; and remove 
from us thoſe Things which are hurtful, though they art 
fuch Things as we pray for. | 

Ins the ſecond Place, that his Diſciple may aſk ſuch 
Things as are-expedient for him, he ſhews him, thai 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to apply himſelf to the Study 
of true Wiſdom, and to the Knowledge of that which 
is his chief Good, and the mot ſuitable to the Excel: 
lency of his Nature. 

In the third and laſt Place he informs him, that the 
beſt Methods he could make uſe of to draw dow! 
Bleſſings upon himſelf and to render his Prayers ac. 
ceptable, would be to live in a conſtant Practice of 
his Duty towards the Gods, and towards Men. Un- 
der this Head he very much recommends a Form of 
Ptayer the Lacedemonians make ule of, in which they 
petition the Gods, 1 give them all good Things fo long 


as they were virtuous, Under this Head likewiſe he 
. g1Yes 
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Fa. gives a very remarkable Account of an Oracle to 
be the following Purpoſe. : | 
”_ When the Athenians in the War with the Lacedemo- 
an. WW 11an5 received many Defeats both by Sea and Land, 
rom W they ſent a Meſſage to the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
pro- to aſk the Reaſon why they who erected ſo many Tem- 
ids, ples to the Gods, and adorned them with ſuch coſtly 
that Offerings; why they who had inſtituted ſo many Feſti- 
Go- WM vals, and accompanied them with ſuch Pomps and Ce- 
es; WM temonics; in ſhort, why they who had ſlain ſo many 
and Hecatombs at their Altars, ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful 
yers than the Lacedemonians, who fell ſo ſhort of them in 
all theſes Particulars. To this, ſays he, the Oracle 
not made the 8 Reply; I am better pleaſed with 
uch te Prayers of the Lacedemonians, than with all the 
'bat Oblations of the Greeks, As this Prayer implied and 
re, encouraged Virtue in thoſe who made it; the Philoſo- 
t to WM pher proceeds to ſhew how the moſt vicious Man might 
be devout, ſo far as Vidims could make him, but that 
the his Offerings were regarded by the Gods as Bribes, 
reel WM and his Petitions as Blaſphemies. He likewiſe quotes 
fol. on this Occaſion two Verſes out of Homer, in which 
zich! the Poet ſays, that the Scent of the Trojan Sacrifices--— 
ray WI 4s carried up to Heaven by the Winds; but that it 
ove was not acceptable to the Gods, who were diſpleaſed 
are with Priam and all his People. | 165 
The Concluſion of this Dialogue is very remarkable. 
ſuch WM Socrates having deterred Alcibiades from the Prayers 
that and Sacrifice which he was going to offer, by ſetting 
-udy WM forth the above mentioned Difficulties of performing 
hich MW that Duty as he ought, adds theſe Words, We muſt 
cel: 'berefore wait till ſuch Time as we may learn haw we 
ought to behave ourſelves towards the Gods, and tewards 
"the MW en. But when will that Time come, ſays Alcibiades, 
own and who is it that will inſtruct us? For I would fain 
ac-ſee this Man, whoever he is. It is one, ſays Socrates, 
of ho takes care of you; but as Homer tells us that 
Un- #Hinerva removed the Mitt from Diomedes his Eyes, 
of that he might plainly diſcover both Gods and Men; ig 
they the Darkneſs that bangs upon your Mind muſt be 
lang moved before you are able to diſcern what is 
he Good and what is Evil. Let him remove from my 
_ Mind, 


he pleaſes, I am determined to refuſe nothing he ſhall 


as the reſt: of Mankind. 


and, in particular, teach them how to pray. 


Prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this Reflection, 


ſets, without Show or Oſtentation, and to worſhip him 
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Mind, ſays 4lcibiades, the Darkneſs, and what elſe 


order me, whoever he is, ſo that I may become the 
Hetter Man by it. The remaining Part of this Dia- 
logue is very obſcure : There is — in it that 
would make us think Socrates hinted at himſelf, when 
he ſpoke of this Divine Teacher who was to come in- 
to the World, did not he own that he himſelf was in 
this reſpect as much at a Loſs, and in u great Diſtreſs 


Some learned Men look upon this Concluſion as a 
Prediction of our Saviour, or at leaft that Socrates like 
the High-Prieſt, propheſted unknowingly, and point- 
ed at that Divine Teacher who was to come into the 
World ſome Ages after him. However that may be, 
we find that this great Philoſopher. ſaw, by the Light 
of Reaſon, that it was ſuitable to the Goodneſs of 
the Divine Nature, to ſend a Perſon into the World 
who ſhould: inſtruct Mankind in the Duties of Religion, 


Whoever reads this Abſtract of Plato's Diſcourſe on 


That the great Founder of our Religion, as well by 
his own Example, as in the Form of Prayer which he 
taught his Diſciples, did not only keep up to thoſe 
Rules which the Light of Nature had ſuggeſted to this 
great Philoſopher, but inſtructed his Diſciples in the 
whole Extent of this Duty, as well as of all others. 
He directed them to the proper Object of Adoration, 
and taught them, according to the third Rule above: 
mentioned, to apply themſelves to him in their Clo- 


in Spirit and in Truth. As the Lacedemonians in theit 
Form of Prayer implored the Gods in general to give 
them all good things ſo long as they were virtuous; 
we aſk in particular that our Offences may be forgiven, 
a de forgive thoſe of others. If we look into the 
ſecond Rule which Socrates. has preſcribed, namely, 
That we ſhould apply ourſelves to the Knowledge ct 
ſuch Things as are beſt for us, this too is explained at 
large in the Doctrines of the - Goſpel, where we are 
taught in feveral Inſtances to regard I ' 

| | uries 
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Curſes which appear as Bleſſings in the Eye of the 
World; and on the contrary, to eſteem thoſe things as 
Bleſſings, which to the Generality of Mankind ap- 
pear as Curſes, Thus in the Form which is-prefcribed 
o us we only pray for that Happineſs which is our 
chief Good, and the great End of our Exiftence, when 
we petition the Supreme Being for the coming of his. 
Kingdom, hers ſolicitous for no other temporal Bleſ- 
ings but our daily Suſtenance. On the other Side, we 
ptay * nothing but Sin, and againſt Evil in ge- 
neral, leaving it with Omniſcience to determine what 
is really ſuch. If we look into the firſt of Socrates his 
Rules of Prayer, in which he recommends: the 'above- 
mentioned Form of the ancient Poet, we find that Form 
not only comprehended, but very much improved, in 
the Petition, wherein we pray to the Supreme Being that 
bis Will may be done; which is of the ſame Force with 
that Form which our Saviour uſed, When he prayed a- 
gainſt the moſt painful and molt ignominious of Deaths, 
Nevertheleſs, not my Will, but thine be done. This 
comprehenſive Petition is the moſt humble as welLas 
the moſt prudent, that can be offered up from the Crea- 
ture to. his Creator, as it ſuppoſes the ſupreme Being 
wills nothing but what is for our Good, and that lie 
knows better than ourſelves what is ſo. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 20). L- 


If there was no other Conſequence of it, but bare- 
that Human Creatures on this Day aſſemble them- 
ſelves before their Creator, without Regard to their 
uſual Employments, their Minds at Leiſure from the 
Cares of this Life, and their Bodies adorned with the 
beſt Attire they can beſtow on them; I fay, were this 
meer outward Celebration of a Sabbath all that is ex- 
pected from Men, even that were a laudable Diſtinc- 
tion, and a Purpoſe worthy the human Nature. But 
when there is added to it the ſublime Pleaſure of De- 
votion, our Being is exalted above itſelf; and he who 
ſpends a ſeventh Day in the Contemplation of the next 
Life, will not eaſily fall into the Corruptions of this 
in the other fix. They who never admit Thoughts of 
this Kind into their Imaginations, loſe higher and 

O 3 ſweeter 
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ſweeter Satisfactions than can be raiſed by any other 
Entertainment. The moſt illiterate Man who is touch- 
ed with Devotion, and uſes frequent Exerciſes of it, 
contracts a certain Gr.atneſs of Mind, mingled with a 
noble Simplicity, that raiſes him above thoſe of the 
ſane Condition; and there is an indelible Mark of 
Goodneſs in thoſe who ſincerely poſſeſs it. It is hard- 
ly poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe; for the Fervours of 
a pious Mind will contract ſuch an Earneſtneſs and At- 
tention towards a better Being, as will make the ordi- 
nary Paſſages of Life go off with a becoming Indiffe- 
Tence. By this a Man in the loweſt Condition will not 
appear mean, or in the moſt ſplendid Fortune inſolent. 
As to all the Intricacies and Viciſſitudes under which 
Men are ordinarily entangled with the utmoſt Sorrow 


aad Paſſion, one who is devoted to Heaven, when he 


falls into ſuch Difficulties, is led by a Clue through a 
Labyrinth: As to this World, he does not pretend to 
Skill in the Mazes of it, but fixes his Thoughts upon 
one Certainty, that he ſhall ſoon be out of it. And we 
may alk yery boldly, what can he a more ſure Conſola- 
tion than. to have an Hope in Death ? When Men are 
arrived at thinking of their very Diſſolution with Plea- 
ſure, how few Things are there that can be terrible to 
them ? Certainly nothing can be dreadful to ſuch Spi- 
Tits, but what would make Death terrible to them, 
Falſhood towards Man, or Impiety towards Heaven. 
To ſuch as theſe, as there are certainly many ſuch, the 
Gratifications of innocent Pleaſures are doubled even 
with Reflections upon their lmperfection. The Diſap- 
pointments which naturally attend the great Promiſes 
we make ourſelves in expected Enjoyments, ſtrike no 
Damp upon ſuch Men, but only quicken their Hopes 
of ſoon, knowing Joys, which are too pure to adinit ot 
Allay or Satiety. | 


It is thought among the politer Sort of Mankind an 


Imperfection to want a Reliſh of any of thoſe Things 
which refine our Lives. This is the Foundation ol 
the Acceptance which Eloquence, Mufick and Poetry 
make in the World; and | know not why Devotion, 
conſidered merely as an Exaltation of our Happinels, 


Hould not at leaſt be fo far regarded as to be conſi- 
7 ABS, dered. 
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dered. It is poſſible the very Enquiry would lead Men 
into ſuch Thoughts and Gratifications as they did not 
expect to meet with in this Place. Many a good Ac- 
quaintance has been loſt from a general Prepoſſeſſion in 
his Disfavour, and a ſevere Aſpect has often hid under 
it a very agreeable Companion. | 
There are no diſtinguiſhing Qualities among Men to 
which there are not falſe Pretenders ;. but tho' none 
is more pretended to than that of Devotion, there are 
perhaps, fewer ſucceſsful Impoſtors in this Kind than 
any other. There is ſomething. ſo natively great and 
ood in a Perſon that is truly devout, that an aukward 
70 may as well pretend to be genteel, as an Hypo- 
crite to be pious. The Conſtraint in Words and Acti- 
ons are equally viſible in both Cafes, and any Thing 


ſet up in their Room does but remove the Endeavour- 


ers the farther off their Pretenſions. But however the 
Senſe of true Piety is-abated, there is no other Motive 
of Action that can carry us thro” all the Viciſſitudes 
of Life with Alacrity and Reſolution. But Piety, like 
Philoſophy, when it is ſuperficial, does but make Men 
appear the worſe for it; and a Principle that is but 
half received, does but diſtract, inſtead of guiding our 
Behaviour, When I reflect upon the unequal Conduct 


of Lotius, I ſee many Things that run directly counter 


to his Intereſt ; therefore I cannot attribute his 
Labours for the Publick Good to Ambition. When 
I confider his Diſregard to his Fortune, I cannot 
eſteem him covetous. How then can I reconcile his 
Negle& of himſelf, and his Zeal for others? I have 
long ſuſpeed him to be a little pious : But no Man 
ever hid his Vice with greater Caution than he does 
his Virtue. It was the Praiſe of a great Roman, that 
he had rather be, than appear, good. But ſuch is the 
Weakneſs of Letius, that I dare fay he had rather 
be eſteemed irreligious than devout. By I know not 
what Impatience of Raillery he is wonderfully fearful 
of being thought too great a Believer, A hundred 
little Devices are made uſe of to hide a Time of pri- 
vate Devotion; and he will allow you any Suſpicion 
of his being ill employed, ſo you do not tax him with 
being well, But alas! How mean is ſuch a Behavi- 
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cur? To boaſt of Virtue is a moſt ridiculous Way of 
diſappointing the Merit of it, but not ſo pitiful as that 
of being aſhamed of it. How unhappy is the Wretch 
- who makes the moſt abſolute and independent Motive 
of Action the Cauſe of Perplexity and Inconſtancy ? I 
How much another Figure does Cælicola make with 
all who know him? His great and ſuperior Mind, fre. 
quently exalted by the Raptures of heavenly Medita- 
tion, is to all his Friends'of the fame Uſe as if an An- 
wee appear at the Deciſion of their Diſputes, 
They very well underſtand he is as much difintereſted 
and unbiaſſed as ſuch a Being. He conſiders all Ap- 
plications made to him, as thoſe Addreſſes will effect 
his own Application to Heaven. All his Determina- 
tions are delivered with a beautiful Humility; and he 
pronounces his Deciſions with the Air of one who 13 
more frequently a Supplicant than a Judge. 

Thus humble, and thus great, is the Man who is 
moved by Piety, and exalted by Devotion. But be- 
hold this recommended by the mafterly Hand of a 
great Divine I have heretofore made bold with. 

It is ſuch a Pleaſure as can never chy or overwork the 
Mind; a Delight that grows and improves under Thought 
and Reflection; and while it exerciſes, does alſo endear it. 
elf tothe Mind. All Pleaſures that affect the Body mu 
needs weary, becauſe they tranſport ; and all Tranſporta- 
tion is a Violence; and no Violence can be laſting, but 
"determines upon the falling of the Spirits, which are not | 
able to keep up that Height of Motion that the Pleaſure 
of the Senſes raiſes them to. And therefore haw inewi- 
tably does an immoderate Laughter end in a Sigh, which 
7s only Nature's recovering itfelf after a Force done to it: 
But the religious Pleaſure 'of a well-difpoſed Mind moves 
gently, id therefore  coriftantly. It does not affett by 
- Rapture and Ecſtaſy, but is like the Pleaſure of Health, 
greater and ftronger than thoſe that cnll up the Senſe; 
with grofſer and more affecting Tmpreſſions. No Man's 
Body is as ſtrong as his Appetiles; but 'Henven has cor- 
rected the * of his voluptuous Defires by Jlint- 
ing his Strengths, and contracting his Capacities. The 
Pleaſure of the religious Man is an eaſy and a portable 
Pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about in his 4 Ger. 

ä : 8 without 
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without alarming either the Eye or the Envy of the 
World. A Man putting ail his Pleaſures into this one, 
is like a Traveller putting all his Goods into one Fewvel ; 
the Value is the ſame, and the Convenience greater. 

 TaTLER, Vol. TV. No. 211. 


Dr1sSCRETION. 


HAVE often thought if the Minds of Men were 
| laid open, we ſhould ſee but little Difference between 
that of the wife Man and that of the Fool. There are 
infinite Reverzes, numberleſs Extravagancies, and a per- 
petual Train of Vanities which paſs through both: 
The great Difference is, that the firſt knows how to 
pick and cull his Thoughts for Converſation, by ſup- 
preſſing ſome, and communicating others ; whereas the 
other lets them all indifferently fly out in Words. This 
fort of Diſcretion, however, has no Place in private 
Converſation between intimate Friends. On ſuch Occa- 
ſions, the wiſeſt Men very often talk like the weakeſt; 
for indeed the talking with a Friend, is nothing elſe but 
thinking loud. 1 

Tully has therefore very juſtly expoſed a Precept de- 
livered by ſome ancient Writers, That a Man thould 
live with his Enemy in ſuch a manner, as might leaye 
him room to become his Friend; and with his Friend 
in ſuch a manner, that if he became his Enemy, it 
mould not be in his Power to hurt him. The firſt Part 
of this Rule, which regards our Behaviour towards an 
Enemy, is indeed very ' reafonable, as well 'as 'very 
rudential ; but the latter Part of it, which regards our 
une towards a Friend, favours more of Cunning 
than of Diſcretion, - and would cut a Man off from the 
greateſt Pleaſures of Life, which are the Freedoms of 
Converſation with a Boſom Friend. Befides that when 


| a Friend is turned into an Enemy, and (as the Son of 


Sirach calls him) a Betrayer of Secrets, the World is 
juſt enough to accuſe the Perfiliouſneſs of the Friend, 
rather than the Indiſcretion of the Perion who conhded 
in him. . 8 5 

Diſcretion does not only ſhew itſelf in Words, but in 
all the Circumſtances of Action; and is like an Under- 
O 5 Agent 
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Agent of Providence, to guide and direct us in the or- 
dinary Concerns of Life. 

There are many more ſhining Qualities in the Mind 
of Man, but there is none fo uſeful as Diſcretion ; it is 
this indeed which gives a Value to all the reſt, which 
ſets them at work in their proper Times and Places, and 
turns them to the Advantage of the Perſon who is poſ- 
ſeſſed of them. Without it Learning is Pedantry, and 
Wit Impertinence ; Virtue itſelf looks like Weakneſs; 
the beſt Parts only qualify a Man to be more ſprightly 
in Errors, and active to his own Prejudice. 

Nor does Diſcretion only make a Man the Maſter of 
his own Parts, but of other Mens. The diſcreet Man 
finds out the Talents of thoſe he converſes with, and 
knows how to apply them to proper Uſes. Accor- 
dingly, if we look into particular Communities and 
Divitions of Men, we may obſerve that it 1s the defcreet 
Man, not the Witty, nor the Learned, nor the Brave, 
who guides the Converſation, and gives Meaſures to 
the Society, A Man with great Talents, but void of 
_ Diſcretion, is like Polyphemus in the Fable, ſtrong and 
blind ,endued with an irreſiſtible Force, which for want 
of Sight is of no Uſe to him. X 

Though a Man has all other Perfections, and wants 
Diſcretion, he will be of no great Conſequence. in the 
World; but if he has this fingle Talent in Perfection, 
and but a common Share of others, he may do what 
he pleaſes in his particular Station of Life. 

At the ſame Time that I think Diſcretion the molt 
uſeful Talent a Man can be Maſter of, I look upon 
Cunning to be the Accompliſhmeat of little, mean, un- 
3 Minds. Diſcretion points out the nobleß 
Ends to us, and purſues the moſt proper and laudable 
Methods of attaining them : Cunning has only private 
ſelfiſh Aims, and ſticks at nothing which may make 

them ſucceed. Diſcretion has | Fea and extended 

Views, and like a well-formed Eye, commands a whole 
Horizon: Cunning is a Kind of Short-ſjghtednels, 
that diſcovers the minuteſt Objects which are near at 
Hand, but is not gable to diſcern Things at a Diſtance. 
Diſcretion, the more it is diſcovered, gives a greate! 
Authority to the Perſon who poſſeſſes it: gr 
when 


Or- 
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when it is once detected, loſes its Force, and makes a 
Man incapable of bringing about even thoſe Events 
which he might have done, had he 2 only for a 
plain Man. Diſcretion is a Perfection of Reaſon, 
and a Guide to us in all the Duties of Life : Cunning 
is a Kind of Inſtin&, that only looks out after our im- 
mediate Intereſt and Welfare. Diſcretion is only 
found in Men of ſtrong Senſe and good Underſtand- 
ings : Cunning is often to be met with in Brutes them- 
ſelves, and in Perſons who are but the feweſt Removes 
from them. In ſhort, Cunning is only the Mimicks of 
Diſcretion, and may paſs upon weak Men in the ſame 
manner as Vivacity is often miſtaken for Wit, and Gra- 
vity for Wiſdom. 2 We) | 

he Caſt of Mind which is natural to a. diicreet 
Man, makes him look forward into Futurity, and con- 
ſider what will be his Condition Millions of Ages hence, 
as well as what it is at preſent. He knows that the 
Miſery or Happineſs which are reſerved for him in 
another World, loſe nothing of their Reality by being 
placed at fo great a Diſtance from him. The Objects 
do not appear little to him, becauſe they are remote, 
He conſiders that thoſe Pleaſures and Pains which lie 
hid in Eternity, approach nearer to him every Moment,“ 
and will be preſent with him in their full Weight and 
Meaſure, as much as thoſe Pains and Pleaſures which 
he feels at this very Inſtant, For this Reaſon he is 
careful to ſecure to himſelf that which is the proper 
Happineſs of bis Nature, and the ultimate Deſign of 
his Being. He carries his Fhoughts to the End ot eve- 
ry Action, and conſiders the molt. diftant as well as the 
moſt immediate Effects of it. He ſuperſedes eyery little 
Proſpect of Gain and Advantage which offers itſelf here, 
if he does not find it conſiſtent with his Views of an 
Hereafter. In a Word, his. Hopes are full of Immorta- 


 liry, his Schemes are large and glorious, and his Con- 


duct ſuitable to one who knows his true Intereſt, and 


how to purſue it dy proper Methods. 


| have, in this Eſſay upon Diſcretion, conſidered it 
both as an Accompliſhment and as a Virtue, and have 
therefore defcribed it in its full Extent ;. not only as it 
is converſant. about. worldly Affairs, but as it regards 
our 
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our whole Exiftence ; not only as it is the Guide of a 
mortal Creature, but as it is in general the Director of 
a reaſonable Being. It is in this Light that Diſcretion 
is repreſented by the wiſe Man, who ffometimes men- 
tions it under the Name of Diſcretion, and ſometimes 
under that of Wiſdom It is indeed (as deſcribed in 
the latter Part of this Paper) the greateſt Wiſdom, but at 
the ſame Time in the Power of every one to attain. Its 
Advantages are infinite, but its Acquiſitions eaſy; or to 
ſpeak of her in the Words of the Apocryphal Writer, 
whom I quoted in my laſt Saturday's Paper, Wiſdom i; 
glorious, and never fadeth away, yet ſbe is eafily ſeen if 
them that love her, and found of fuch who ſeek her; ſhe 
prevented them that ſeek her, in making themſelves | 
known unto them. He that ſeeketh her ms, hall have 
no great Travel, for he ſhall find her at ber Door. To 
' think therefore of ber, is Perfection of Wiſdom, and who- 
fo watcheth for her ſhall quickly be without Care; for 
ſhe goeth about 3 ſuch as are worthy of her, 
_ ſpeweth herſelf favourably unto them in the Ways, and 
meeteth them in every Thought. _ + | 
©. + © SPECTATOR, Vol. HI. No. 225. 
e ene 
3 the Mind has been employed on Con- 
II templations ſuitable to its Greatneſs, it is unna- 
tural to run into ſudden Mirth or Levity; but we muſt 
let the Soul ſubſide as it roſe, by proper Degrees. My 
late Conſiderations of the antient Heroes, impreſſed a 
certain Gravity upon my Mind, which is much above 
the little Gratification received from Starts of Humour 
and Fancy, and threw ine into a pleaſing Sadneſs. In 
this State of Thought I have been looking at the Fire, 
and in a penſive manner reflecting upon the great 
Misfortunes and Calamities incident to human Life; 
among which there are none that touch ſo ſenſibly as 
thoſe which befal Perſons who eminently love, and 
meet with fatal Interruptions of their Happineſs, when 
they leaſt expect it. The Piety of Children to Parents, 
100 the Affection of Parents to their Children, and 
the Effects of Inſtinct: But the Affection between 
Lovers and Friends, is founded on Reaſon and 15 
| whic 


— 
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which has always made me think, the Sorrows of the 
latter much inore to be pitied than thoſe of the for- 
mer. The Contemplation of Difſtreſſes of this Sort, 
ſoftens the Mind of Man, and makes the Heart better. 
It extinguiſhes the Seeds of Envy and III-will towards 
Mankind, corrects the Pride of Proſperity, and beats 
down all that Fierceneſs and Inſolence which are apt 
to get into the Minds of the Daring and Fortunare. 
For this Reaſon the wiſe Athenians, in their Thea- 
trical Performances, laid before the Eyes of the Peo- 
le the greateſt Afflictions which could befal human 
Lie, and inſenſibly poliſh'd their Tempers by ſuch 
Repreſentations. Among the Moderns, indeed, there 
has aroſe a chimerical Method of diſpoſing the For- 
tune of the Perſons repreſented, according to what they 
call Poetical Juſtice ; and letting none be unhappy but 
thoſe who deſerve it. In ſuch Caſes, an intelligent 
Spectator, if he is concern'd, knows he 5 not to 
be ſo; and can learn nothing from ſuch a Lenderneſs, 
but that he is a weak Creature, whoſe Paſſions cannot 
follow the Dictates of his Underſtanding. It is very 
natural, when one is got into ſuch a way of thinking, 
to recollect thoſe Examples of Sorrow, which have 
made the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion upon our Imaginations. 
An Inftance or two of ſuch, you'll give me Leave to 


communicate. 


A young Gentleman and Lady, of antient and ho- 
noutable Houſes in Cornwall, had from their Child- 
hood entertained for each other a generous and noble 
Paſſion, which had been long He by their Friends, 
by reaſon of the Inequality of their Fortunes; but 
their Conſtancy to each other, and Obedience to thoſe 
on whom they depended, wrought ſo much upon their 
Relations, that thefe celebrated Lovers were at length 
Joined in Marriage. Soon after 'their Nuptials, the 
Bridegroom was obliged to go into a foreign Country, 
to take Care of 'a conſiderable Fortune which was left 
him by a Relation, and came very opportunely to im- 
prove their moderate Circumſtances. They received 


the Congratulations of all the Country on this Occa- 


ſion; and I remember it was a common Sentence in 
every 


＋ 


with the Thoughts of offering him a Bri 
got ready for him? Or, may he not be the Maſter of 
a Family, that wholly depended upon his Life? There 
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every one's Mouth, You ſee how faithful Lowe i 
rewarded. | 


He took this agreeable Voyage, and ſent home 


every Poſt freſh Accounts of his Succeſs in his Affairs 


abroad; but at laſt (though he deſigned to return with 
the next Ship) he lamented in his Letters, that Buſi. 
neſs would detain him ſome Time longer from home, 


becauſe he would give himſelf the Pleaſure of an unex- 


pected Arrival. 


The young Lady, after the Heat of che Day, walked 


every Evening on the Sea-ſhore, near which ſhe lived, 


with a familiar Friend, her Huſband's Kinſwoman, 
and diverted herſelf with what Objects they met there, 
or upon Diſcourſe of the future Methods of Life, in 
the happy Change of their Cir cumſtances. They ſtood 
one Evening on the Shore together in a perfect Tran- 
quillity, - obſerving the Setting of the Sun, the calm 
Face of the Deep, and the filent Heaving of the Waves, 
which gently roll'd towards them, and broke at their 
Feet; when at a Diſtance, the Kinſwoman ſaw ſome- 
thing float on the Waters, which ſhe fancied was a 
Cheit ; and with a Smile told her, ſhe ſaw it firſt, and 


if it came afhore full of Jewels, ſhe had a Right to it. 
They both fixed their Eyes upon it, and entertained 


themſelves with the Subject of the Wreck, the Couſin 
flill aſſerting her Right ; but promiting, if it was 2 
Prize, to. give her a very rich Coral for the Child of 


which the was then big, provided ſhe might be God- 
mother: Their Mirth ſoon abated, when they obſerv'd 


upon the nearer Approach, that it was a human Body. 
he young Lady, who had a Heart naturally fill'd 


with Pity add Compaſſion, made many melancholy Re- 


flections on the Occaſion. Who knows (ſaid ſhe) but 
this Man may be the only Hope and Heir of a weal- 
thy Houſe ; the Darling of indulgent Parents, who 
are now in impertinent Mirth, and pleaſing themſelves 

— they have 


may, for ought we know, be halt a Dozen Fatherleſs 
Children, and a tender Wife, naw expoſed, to. l 
8 | P 
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ts by his Death, What Pleaſure might he have promiſed 
himſelf in the different Welcome he was to have from 


me her and them? But let us go away, 'tis a dreadful 
115 Sight! The beſt Office we can do, is to take Care that 
th the poor Man, whoever he is, may be decently bu- 
ſi· ried. She turned away, when a Wave threw the 
je, Carcaſs on the Shore. The Kinſwoman immediately 
X ſhiiek'd out, Oh, my Couſin! and fell upon the Ground. 
The unhappy Wife went to help her Friend, when ſhe 
ed ſaw her own Huſband at her Feet, and dropt in a 
d, Swoon upon the Body. An old Woman, who had 
n, been the Gentleman's Nurſe, came out about this Time 
e, to call the Ladies in to Supper, and found her Child 
in (as ſhe always call'd him) dead on the Shore, her Miſ- 
treſs and Kinſwoman both lying dead by him. Her 
I loud Lamentations, and calling her young Maſter to 
m Life, ſoon awaked the Friend from her Jrance; but 
5, the Wife was gone for ever. | 
ir When the Family and Neighbourhood got together 
2 round the Bodies, no one aſked any Queſtion, but the 
a Objects before'em. told the Story. 
d Incidents of this Natute are the more moving, when 


, they are drawn by Perſons concerned in the Cataltrophe, - 
d notwithſtanding they are often oppreſſed beyond the 
n Power of giving them in a diſtinct Light, except we 
2 gather their Sori ow from their Inability to ſpeak it. 
f I have two original Letters written both on the ſame 
- Day, which are to me exquiſite in their different Kinds. 
[ The Occaſion was this: A Gentleman who had court- 
ed a moſt agreeable young Woman, and won her 


Heart, obtain'd alſo the Conſent of her Father, to 
whom ſhe was an only Child. The old Man had a 
. Fancy that they ſhould be married in the ſame Church 


where he himſelf was, in a Village in Weſtmorland, and 
made them ſet out while he was laid up with the Gout + 
at London. The Bridegroom took only his Man, and 
| the Bride her Maid: They had the moſt agreeable 


% 


Journey imaginable to the Place of Marriage; from 
. whence the Bridegroom writ the following Lettet to 
his Wife's Father, 


SIR, . 
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SIR, ES March 18, 1672. 
FTER a very pleaſant Fourney hither, wwe are 
A preparing for the happy Hour in which I am to be 
your Son. I aſſure you the Bride carries it, in the Eye of 
the Vicar who married you, much beyond her Mother; 
though he ſays, your open Sleeves, Pantaloons, and Shoul- 
der-Knot, made a much better Shew than the finical Dreſs 
J am in. However, I am contented to be the ſecond fine 
Man this Village ever ſaw, and ſhall make it very merry 
before Night, becauſe I ſhall write myſelf from thence, 

5 Your moſt dutiful Son, 
1 


The Bride gives her Duty, and is as handſome as an 
Angel I am the happieſt Man breathing. 


The Villagers were aſſembling about the Church, 
and the happy Couple took a Walk in a private Gar- 
den. The Bridegroom's Man knew his Maſter would 
leave the Place on a ſudden after the Wedding, and 
ſeeing him draw his Piſtols the Night before, took this 
Opportunity to go into his Chamber and charge them, 
Upon their Return from the Garden, they went into 
that Room; and after a little fond Raillery on the 
Subject of their Courtſhip, the Lover took up a Piſtol, 
which he knew he had unloaded the Night before, and 
preſented it to her, faid, with the moſt graceful Air, 
while ſhe look'd pleaſed at his agreeable Flattery; 
Now, Madam, repent of all thoſe Cruelties you have 
been guilty of to me; conſider before you die, how 
often you have made a poor Wretch freeze under your 
Caſement; you ſhall die, you Tyrant, you fhall die, 
with all thoſe Inſtruments of Death and Deſtruction 
about you, with that inchanting Smile, thoſe killing 
Ringlets of your Hair—Give Fire, faid the, ſaughing, 
He did fo, and ſhot her dead. Who can ſpeak his 
Condition? But he bore it ſo patiently as to call up his 
Man. The poor Wretch enter'd, and his Maſter lock'd 
the Door upon him. Will, ſaid he, did you charge 
theſe Piſtols? He anſwer'd, Yes. Upon which he ſhot 
him dead with that remaining. After this, amidſt a 
thouſand broken Sobs, piercing Groans, and diſtracted 

Motions, 
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Motions, he writ the following Letter to the 'Father of 
his dead Miſtreſs. 


. ä N 

VO two Hours ago, told you truly, I uas the hap- 
1 /ieſt Man alive, am now the moſt miſerable. Hour 
Daughter lies dead at my Feet, killed by my Hand, through 
a Miſtake of my Man's charging my Piſtols unknown 10 
me. Him have I murder'd for it. Such is my Wedding 
Day.—T will immediately folluau my Wife to her Grave : 
But before I throw myſelf upon my Sword, I command 
my Diſtradtion ſo far as to explain my Story to you. I 
fear my Heart will not keep together till] have fg6b'd 
it. Poor good old Man Remember, be that Aill'd your 


Daughter, died for it. In the Article of Death I give you 


my Thanks, and pray for you, though I dare not for my- 
ſelf. If it be poſſible, do not curſe me. | 
2 6 TATLER, Vol. II. No. 82. 


It is prettily obſerved by ſomebody concerning the 
great Vices, that there are three which ęive Pleature, 
as Covetouſneſs, Gluttony, and Luſt ; one, which taſtes 
of nothing but Pain, as Envy; the reſt have a Mix- 
ture of Pleaſure and Pain, as Anger and Pride. But 
when a Man conſiders the State of his own Mind, 
about which every Member of the Chriſtian World is 
ſuppoſed at this Time to be employed, he will find that 
the beſt Defence againſt Vice, is preſerving the wor. 
thieſt Part of his own Spirit pure from any great Of- 
fence againſt it. There is a Magnanimity which makes 
us look upon ourſelves with Diſdain, after we have 
been betray'd: by fudden Deſire, Opportunity of Gain, 
the Abfence of a Perſon who excels us, the Fault of a 
Servant, or the ill Fortune of an Adverſary, into the 
Gratification. of Luſt, Covetouſneſs, Envy, Rage or 
Pride ; when the more ſublime Part of our Soul is kept 
alive, and we have not repeated Infirquties till they are 
become vicious Habits. | 

The Vice of Covetouſneſs is what enters deepeſt into 
the Soul of any other; and you may have ſeen Men, 
otherwiſe the moſt agroeable Creatures in the World, 
ſo ſeized with the Deſire of being Ticher, that 2 

4 
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ſhall ſtartle at indifferent Things, and live in a continual 
Guard and Watch over themſelves from a remote Fear 
of Expence. No pious Man can be ſo circumſpect in 
the Care of his Conſcience, as the covetous Man is in 
that, of his Pocket. | 

If a Man would preſerve his own Spirit, and his na- 
tural Approbation of higher and more worthy Purſuits, 
he could never fall into this Littleneſs, but his Mind 
would be ſtill open to Honour and Virtue, in ſpite of 
Infirmities and Relapſes. But what extremely diſcou- 
rages me in my Precautions as a Guardian, is, that 
there is an univerſal Defection from the Admiration of 
Virtue: Riches and outward Splendor have taken up 
the Place of it; and no Man thinks he is mean, if he 
is not poor. But, alas! this deſpicable Spirit debaſes 
our very Being, and makes our Paſſions take a new 
Turn from their natural Bent. 

It was a Cauſe of great Sorrow and Melancholy to 
me ſome Nights ago at a Play, to fee a Crowd in the 
Habits of the Gentry of England ſtupid to the nobleſt 
Sentiments we have. The Circumſtance happened in 
the Scene of Diſtreſs betwixt Piercy and Anna Bullen: 
One of the Centinels who ſtood on the Stage to pre- 
vent the Diſorders which the moſt unmannerly Race 
of young Men that ever were ſeen in any Age fre- 
quently raiſe in publick Aſſemblies, upon Piercy's be- 
ſeeching to be heard, burſt into Tears; upon which 
the greateſt Part of the Audience fell into a loud and 
ignorant Laughter ; which others, who were touched 
with the liberal Compaſſion in the poor Fellow, could. 
hardly ſuppreſs by their Clapping. But the Man, 
without the leaſt Confuſion or Shame in his Counte- 
nance for what had happened, wiped away the Tears, 
and was ftill intent upon the Play. The Diftreſs till 
Tiſing, the Soldier was ſo much moved, that he wa 
a to turn his Face from the Audience, to their 
no ſmall Merriment. Piercy had the Gallantry to take 
Notice of this honeſt Heart; and, as I am told, gave 
him a Crown to help him in his Affliction. It is cer- 
tain this poor Fellow, in his humble Condition, had 
ſuch a lively Compaſſion as a Soul unwedded to the 
World; were it otherwiſe, gay Lights and 1 

| wil 
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with Appearances of People of Faſhion and Wealth, to 
which his Fortune could not be familiar, would have 
taken up all his Attention and Admiration. 

It is every Thing that is Praiſe-worthy, as well as 


pure (Religion, according to a Book too facred for me 


to quote) to wifit the Fatherleſs and Widows in their 
fiction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the World. 
Every Step that a Man makes beyond moderate and 
reaſonable Proviſion, is taking ſo much from the Wor- 
thineſs of his own Spirit; and he that is intirely ſet 
upon making a Fortune, is all that while undoing the 
Man. He muſt grow deaf to the Wretched, eſtrange 
hinſelf from the Agreeable, learn Hardneſs of Heart, 
diſreliſh every Thing that is noble, and terminate all in 
his deſpicable Self. Indulgence in any one immode- 
rate Deſire or Appe ite, engroſſes the whole Creature, 
and his Life is ſacrificed to that one Deſire or Appe- 
tite ; but how much otherwiſe is it with thoſe that 
preſerve alive in them ſomething that adorns their Con- 
dition, and ſhews the Man, whether a Prince or a Beg- 
gar, above his Fortune. 

I have juſt now recorded a Foot Soldier for the po- 
liteft Man in a Britiſh Audience, from the Force of 
Nature, untainted with the Singularity of an ill ap- 
plied Education. A good Spirit, that is not abuſed, 
can add new Glories to the higheſt State in the World, 
as well as give Beauties to the meaneſt. I ſhall exem- 
plify this by inſerting a Prayer of Harry the Fourth of 
France juſt before a Battle, in which he obtain'd an in- 
tire Victory. 


LORD of Hoſts, who canſt ſee through the thick- 

et Veil and cloſeſt Diſguiſe, who wieweſt the Bet- 

tom of my Heart, and the deepeſt Dejigns of my Enemies, 
who haſt in thy Hands, as well as 6. 49 thine Eyes, all 
the Events which concern human Life, if thou knowe/t 
that my Reign vill promote thy Glory and the Safety of 
thy People, if thou knoweſt that I have no other Ambition 
in my Soul, but to advance the Honour of thy holy Name, 
and the Good of this State, fawour, O great God, the 
Tuſtice of my Arms, and reduce all the Rebels to acknow- 
ledge him whom thy ſacred Decrees, and the Order of a 
lawful : 
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lawful Succeſſion have made their Sovereign; But if thy 
good Providence has ordered it otherwiſe, and thou ſeeſl 
that I ſhall prove one of thoſe Kings whom thou giveſt in 


thine Anger, take from me, O merciful God, my Life 


and my Crown, make me this Day a Sacrifice to thy 
Will, let my Death end the Calamities of France, and 
let my Blood be the laſt that is ſpilt in this Quarrel, 


The King uttered this generous Prayer in a Voice, 
and with a Countenance, that inſpired all who heard 
and beheld him with like Magnanimity: Then turning 
to the Squadron, at the Head of which he deſigned to 
charge, My Fellow-Soldiers, ſaid he, as you run my For- 
tune, ſo do I yours; your Safety conſiſts in keeping well 
your Ranks ; but if the Heat of the Action ſhould force 
you to Diſorder, think of nothing but rallying again ; 


% loſe the Sight of your Colours and Standards, lok 


round for the white Plume in my Beaver, you fhall ſve 
it wherever you are, and it ſhall lead you to Glory and 
to Victor. Fe 
The Magnanimity of this illuſtrious Prince was ſup- 
ported by a firm Reliance on Providence, which in- 
ſpired him with a Contempt of Life, and an Affurance 
of Conqueſt. His Generous Scorn of Royalty, but as 
it conſiſted with the Service of God, and Good of his 


| People, is an Inftance, that the Mind of Man, when 


it is well diſpoſed, is always above its Condition, even 
tho” it be that of a Monarch, 
2 g GAR DIAN, Vol. I. No. 19. 


Divint NATURE. 


FT WAS Yeſterday about Sun-ſet walking in the open 
1 Fields, till the Night inſenſibly fell upon me. I 
at firſt amuſed myſelf with all the Richneſs and Va- 
riety of Colours, which appeared in the Weſtern Parts 
of Heaven: In proportion as 'they faded away and 
went out, ſeveral Stars and Planets appeared one after 
another, till the whole Firmament was in a Glow. 
The Blueneſs of the A#her was exceedingly heighten- 


ed and enlivened by the Seaſon of the Year, and by 


the Rays of al thoſe Luminaries that paſſed through 
ED It. 
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it, The Galaxy e in its moſt beautiful White - 
To complete the Scene, the full Moon roſe at length 
in that clouded Majeſty, which Milton takes Notice of, 
and opened to the Eye a new Picture of Nature, which 
was more finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter 
Lights, than that which the Sun had before diCovered 
to us. 

As I was ſurveying the Moon walking in her Bright- 
neſs, and taking her Seca among the Conftellations, 
a Thought roſe in me which I believe very often per- 
plexes and diſturbs Men of ſerious and contemplative 
Natures; David himſelf fell into it in that Reflection, 
hen I conſider the Heavens the Wark of thy Fingers, 
the Moon and the Stars which thou haſt ordained; what 
is Man that thou art mindful of him, and the Son of 
Man that thou regardeſt him! In the ſame Manner, 
when I conſidered that infinite Hoſt of Stars, or, to 
ſpeak more philoſophically, of Suns, which were then 
4% Hiaing upon me, with thoſe innumerable Sets of Pla- 
nets or Worlds, which were moving round their reſpec- 
| tive Suns; when I (till enlarged the Idea, and ſuppoſed 
"DP" WF another Heaven of Suns and Worlds riſing till above 
In this which we diſcovered, and theſe ſtill enlightened by 
| a ſuperior Firmament of Luminaries, which are plant- 
bi ed at ſo great a Diſtance, that they may appear to the 

WF [nhabicants of the former as the Stars do to us; in 
mort, while I purſued this Thought, I could not but 
reflect on that little inſignificant Figure which 1 myſelf 
| bore, amidft the Immenſity of God's Works. 

9. Were the Sun, which enlightens this Part of the Cre- 
ation, with all the Hoſt of planetary Worlds that move 
about him, utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated, they 


[ the Sea-ſhore. The Space they poſſeſs is fo exceed- 
ingly little in Compariſon of the Whole, that it would 
ſcarce make a Blank in the Creation. The Chaſm 
0 would be imperceptible to an Eye, that could take in 
the whole Compaſs of Nature, and paſs from one End 
of the Creation to the other; as it is poſſible there may 
be ſuch a Senſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in Creatures 
| which are at preſent more exalted than ourſelves. - We 
4 ſee many Stars by the Help of Glaſſes, which we do 


— 
+ _ 
_ 


would not be miſſed more than a Grain of Sand upon 


not 
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not diſcover with our naked Eyes ; and the finer ow 
Teleſcopes, the more ſtill are our Diſcoveries. Huy- 
genius carries this Thought ſo far, that he does not 
think it impoſſible there may be Stars whoſe Light iz 
not yet travelled down to us, ſince their firſt Creation, 
There is no Queſtion but the Univerſe has certain 
Bounds ſet to it; but when we conſider that it is the 
Work of infinite Power, prompted by infinite Good- 
neſs, with an infinite Space to exert itſelf in, how can 
our Imagination ſet any Bounds to it ? 

- To return, therefore, to my firſt Thought, I could 
not but look upon myſelf with ſecret Horror, as a Be- 
ing that was not worth the ſmalleſt Regard of one who 
had ſo great a Work under his Care and Superintenden- 
cy. I was afraid of being overlooked amidit the Im- 
menſity of Nature, and loſt among that infinite Variety 
of Creatures, which in all Probability, ſwarm through 
all theſe immeaſurable Regions of Matter. 

In order to recover mylelf from this mortifying 
Thought, I conſidered that it took its Riſe from thoſe 
narrow Conceptions, which we are apt to entertain of 
the Divine Nature. We ourſelves cannot attend to 
many different Objects at the ſame Time. If we are 
careful to inſpect ſome Things, we muſt of courſe ne- 
glect others. This Imperfection, which we obſerve in 
ourſelves, is an Imperfection that cleaves in ſome De- 

ee to Creatures of the higheſt Capacities, as they 
are Creatures, that is, Beings of finite and limited 
Natures. The Preſence of every created Being 1s con- 
fined to a certain Meaſure of Space, and conſequently 
his Obſervation is ſtinted to a certain Number of Ob- 
ih jets. The Sphere in which we move, and act, and 
11% underſtand, is of a wider Circumference to one Crea- 
1 ture than another, according as we riſe one above ano- 
15 ther in the Scale of Exiffence. But the wideſt of 
theſe our Spheres has . its Circumference. When 
therefore we reflect on the Divine Nature, we are fo 
uſed and accuſtomed to this Imperfection in ourſelves, 
that we cannot forbear in ſome Meaſure aſcribing it 
to him in whom there is nv Shadow of Imperfection. 
Our Reaſon indeed aſſures us that his Attributes are 
infinite, but the Poorneſs of our Conceptions is = 

| | | that 
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that it cannot forbear ſetting Bounds to every Thing 
it contemplates, till our Reaſon comes again to our 
Succour, and throws down all thoſe little Prejudices 
which riſe in us unawares, and are natural to the Mind 
of Man. 

We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melancholy 
Thought, of our N cre ng by our Maker in 
the Malriplicity of his Works, and the Infinity of thoſe 
Objects among which he ſeems to be inceſſantly em- 

loyed, if we conſider, in the firſt Place, that he 
is Omnipreſent ; and, in the ſecond, that he is Om- 
niſcient. 

If we conſider him in his Omnipreſence, his Being 
paſſes through, actuates and ſupports the whole Frame 
of Natute. His Creation, and every Part of it, is 
full of him. There is nothing he has made, that is 
either ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconſiderable, which 
he does not eſſentially inhabit. His Subſtance is with- 
in the Subſtance of every Being, whether material, or 
immaterial, and as intimately preſent to it, as that Be- 
ing is to itſelf. It would be an Imperfection in him, 
were he able to remove out of one Place into another, 
or to withdraw himſelf from any Thing he has created, 
or from any Part of that Space which 1s diffuſed and 
ſpread abroad to Infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him 
in the Language of the old Philoſopher, he is a Being 
whoſe Centre is every where, and his Circumference 
no where. 

In the ſecond Place, he is Omniſcient as well as 
Omnipreſent. His Omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and 
naturally flows from his Omnipreſence ; he cannot 
but be conſcious of every Motion that ariſes in the 
whole material World, which he thus eſſentially per- 
vades, and of every Thought that is ſtirring in the in- 
tellectual World, to every Part of which he is thus in- 
timately united. Several Moraliſts have conſidered 
the Creation as the Temple of God, which he has 
built with his own Hands, and which is filled with his 
Preſence. Others have conſidered infinite Space as the 
Receptacle, or rather the Habitation of the Almighty : 


But the nobleſt and moſt exalted Way of conſidering 
this 


, 
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this infinite Space is that of Sir 1/azc Newton; who 
calls it the Senſorium of the Godhead. Brutes ard 
Men have their Senſoriola, or little Senſoriums, by which 
they apprehend: the Preſence. and perceive the Action: 
of a few Objects, that lie contiguous to them. Their 
Knowledge and Obſervation turn within a very narrow 
Circle. But as God Almighty cannot but perceive and 
know every Thing in which he relides, infinite Space 
gives Room to infinite Knowledge, and is, as it were 
an Organ to Omniſcience. 1 | 
Were the Soul ſeparate from the Body, and with 
one Glance of Thought ſhould ſtart beyond the Bounds 
of the Creation, ſhould it for Millions of Years con- 
tinue its Progreſs through Infinite Space with the ſame 
Activity, it would ſtill find itfelf within the Embrace 
of its Creator, and encompaſſed round with the Im- 
menſity of the Godhead. While we are in the Body, 
he is not leſs preſent with us, becauſe he is concealed 
from us. O that I knew where I might find him! 
ſays Job. Behold I go foravard, but he is not there; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive: him On the Left 
Hand, where he does work; but I cannot behold him : He 
hideth himſelf on the Right Hand that I cannot ſee him. 
In ſhort, Reaſon as well as Revelation aſſure us, that 
he cannot be abſent from us, notwithſtanding he is un- 
diſcovered by us. | | 

In this Conſideration of God Almighty's Omnipre- 
ſence and Omniſcience, every uncomfortable Thought 
vaniſhes, He cannot but regard every Thing that 
has Being, eſpecially ſuch of his Creatures who fear 
they are not regarded by him. He is privy to all their 
Thoughts, and to that Anxiety of Heart in particular, 
which is apt to trouble them on this Occaſion : For, 
as it is impoſſible he ſhould overlook any of his Crea- 
tures, ſo we may be confident that he regards, with 
an Eye of Mercy, thoſe who endeavour to recommend 
themſelves to his Notice, and in an unfeigned Humili- 
ty of Heart think themſelves unworthy that he ſhould 
be mindful of them. 

Srrcraron, Vo}, VIII. No. 565. 
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Mr. SpECTATOR, 


HERE is an Evil under the Sun which has 

not yet come within your Speculation, and 
is, the Cenſure, Diſeſteem, and Contempt which 
ſome young Fellows meet with from particular Per- 
ſons, for the reaſonable Methods they take to avoid 
them in general. This is by appearing in a better 
Dreſs, than may, ſeem to a Relation regularly con- 
ſiſtent with a ſmall Fortune; and therefore may oc- 
caſion a Judgment of a ſuitable Extravagance in 
other Particulars : But the Diſadvantage with which' 
the Man of narrow Circumſtances acts and ſpeaks, 
is ſo. feelingly ſet forth in a litile Book called the 
Chriſtian Hero, that the appearing to be otherwiſe 
is not only. pardonable, but. neceſſary. Every one 
knows the Hoy of Concluſions that are made. in 
Contempt of a Petſon that appears to be calamitous, 
which makes it very excuſable to prepare one's ſelf - 
for the Company of thoſe that are of a ſuperior 
Quality and Fortune, by appearing to be in a better 
Condition than one is, fo far as ſuch Appearance 
ſhall not make us really of, worſe, _ „ 
« It is a Juſtice due to the Character of one who 
ſuffers hard Reflections from any particular Perſon 
upon this Account, that ſuch Perſons would enquire 
into his Manner of ſpending his Time ; of which, 
tho' no further Information can be had than that he 
remains ſo many Hours in his Chamber, yet if this 
is cleared, to imagine that a reaſonable Creature 
wrung with a narrow Fortune does not make the 
belt uſe of this Retirement, would be a Concluſion 
extremely uncharitable. «From what has, or will be 
laid, I hope no conſequence can be extorted, im- 
plying, that I would have any young Fellow ſpend 
more Time than the common Leiſure which his Stu- 
dies require, or more Money than his Fortune or 
Allewance may admit of, in the Purſuit of an Ac- 
Vol. I. P & quaintance 
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quaintance with his Betters; For as to his Time, 
the groſs of that ought to be ſacred to more ſubſtan- 
tial Acquiſitions; for each irrevocable Moment of 
which he ought to believe he ſtands religiouſly ac- 
countable. And as to his Dreſs, I ſhall engage my- 
ſelf no further than in the modeſt Defence of two 
Plain-Suits a Year : For being perfectly ſatisfied in 
Eutrapelus's Contiivance of making a Mohock of a 
Man, by preſenting him with lac'd and embroider'd 
Suits, I would by no means be thought to contro. 
vert the Conceit, by infinuating the Advantages. of 
Foppery. It is an Aſſertion which admits of much 


Proof, that a Stranger of tolerable Senſe dreſs'd like 


a Gentleman, will be better receiv'd by thoſe of 
Quality above him, than one of much better Parts, 
whoſe Dreſs 1s regulated by the rigid Notions of 
Frugality. A Man's Appearance falls within the 
Cenſufe of every one that ſees him; his Parts and 
Learning very few are Judges of; and even upon 
theſe few, they can't at firit be wel! intruded ; for 
Policy and Good-Breeding will, counſel him to be 
reſerv'd among Strangers, and to ſupport himſelt 
only by the common Spirit of Converſation. Indeed 
among the Injudicious, the Words Delicacy, Idiom, 
fine Images, Structure of Periods, Genius, F ire, and 
the reſt, made uſe of with a frugal and comely 


Gravity, will maintain the F gore of immenſe Read- 


ing, and the Depth of Criticiſm. 
« All Gentlemen of Fortune, at leaft the young and 
middle-aged, are apt to pride themſelves a little too 


' much upon their Drefs, and conſequently to value 
others in ſome meaſure upon the ſame Conſidera- 


tion. With what Confuſion is a Man of Figure 
obliged to return the Civilities of the Har to a Per- 
ſon whoſe Air and Attire hardly intitle him to it * 
For whom nevertheleſs the other has a particular 
Eſteem, tho' he is aſham'd to have it challenged in 
fo publick a manner. It muſt be allowed, that any 
young Fellow that affects to dreſs and appear gen- 
teelly, might with artificial Management fave ten 
Pounds a Year ; as inſtead of fine Holland he might 
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© mourn in Sackcloth, and in other Particulars be 


proportionably ſhabby : But of what Service ſhould 
this Sum be to avert any Misfortune, whilſt it would 
leave him deſerted by the few good Acquaintance 
he has, and prevent his gaining any other ? As the 
Appearance of an eaſy Fortune is neceſſary towards 
making one, I don't know but it might be of Ad- 
vantage ſometimes to throw into one's Diſcourſe 


certain Exclamations about Bank-Stock, and to ſhew . 


a marvellous Surpriſe upon its Fall, as well as the 


- moſt affected Triumph upon its Riſe. The Venera- 


tion and Reſpect which the Practice of all Ages has 


preſerved to Appearances, without doubt ſuggeſted . 


to our "Tradeſmen that wiſe and politick Cuſtom, to 


apply and recommend themſelves to the Public by 


all thoſe Decorations upon their Sign-poſts and 


Houſes, which the moſt eminent Hands in the 


Neighbourhood can furniſh them with, What can 
be more attractive to a Man of Letters, than that 
immenſe Erudition of all Ages and Languages, 
which a ſkilful Bookſeller, in conjuction with a 
Painter, ſhall image upon his Column and the Ex- 
tremities of his Shop? The ſame Spirit of main- 


taining a handſome Appearance reigns among the 
grave and ſolid Apprentices of the Law (here I 
could be particularly dull in proving the Word Ap- 


prentice to be ſignificant of a Barriſter) and you may 
eaſily diſtinguiſh who has moſt lately made his Pre- 
tentions to Buſineſs, by the whiteſt and moſt orna- 
mental Frame of his Window: If indeed the 
Chamber is a Ground Room, and has Rails before 


it, the Finery is of Neceſſity more extenced, and 
the Pomp of Buſineſs better maintain'd. And what 

can be a greater Indication of the Dignity of Dreſs, . 
than that burdenſome Finery which is the regular 


Habit of our Judges, Nobles, and Biſhops, with 
which upon certain Days we ſee them incumbered ? 


And though it may be faid, this is awful, and ne- 


ceſſary for the Dignity of the State, yet the v ileſt 
of them have been remarkable, before they arrived 
at their preſent Stations, for being very well dreſſed 
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« Perſons. As to my own Part, I am near thirty; 
«* and fince [ left School have not been idle, which is 
* a modern Phraſe for having ſtudied hard, I brought 
“off a clean Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy, and a to- 
e lerable Jargon of Metaphyſicks from the Univer- 
« ſity ; ſince that, I have been engaged in the clear- 
“ ing part of the perplex'd Stile and Matter of the 
* Law, which ſo hereditarily deſcends to all its Pro- 
“ fefſors. To all which ſevere Studies I have thrown 
« in, at ,praper Interims, the pretty Learning of the 
6e Claſſicks. Notwithſtanding which, I am what Shake- 
e ſpear calls A Fellow of no Mark or Likelihood ; which 
« makes me underſtand the more fully, that ſince the 
regular Methods of making Friends and a Fortune 
by the mere Force of a Profeſſion is ſo very flow 
«© and uncertain, a Man ſhould take all reaſonable 

* Opportunities, by enlarging a good Acquaintance, 
to court that Time and Chance which is faid to hap- 


«« pen to every Man.” 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 360. T. 


DRINKIN C. 


> JO. Vices are ſo incurable as thoſe which Men are 

apt to glory in. One would wonder how 
Drunkenneſs ſhould have the good Luck to be of this 
Number. Anarcharſis, being invited to a Match of 
Drinking at Corinth, demanded the Prize very humo- 
rents, Route he was drunk before any of the reſt 
of the Company ; for, ſays he, when we run a Race, 
be who arrives at the Goal firſt is intitled to the Re- 
ward: On the contrary, in this thiſty Generation the 
Honour falls upon him who carries off the greateſt 
Quantity of Liquor, and knocks down the reſt of the 
Company. I was the other Day with hoceft ill 
Funnell the Wefl-Saxon, who was reckoning up how 
much Liquor had paſt through him in the laſt twenty 
Years of his Life, which, according to his Computa- 
tion, amounted to twenty three Hogſheads of Oto- 
ber, four Tons of Port, half a Kilderkin of ſmall 
Beer, nineteen Barrels of Cyder, and three 9 of 
Am- 
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Champagne; beſides which he had aſſiſted at four hun- 
dred Bowls of Punch, not to mention Sips, Drams, and 
Whets without Number. I queſtion not but eyery 
Reader's Memory will ſuggeſt to him ſeveral ambitious 
young Men, who are as vain in this Particular as WII 
Funnell, and can boaſt of as glorious Exploits. 

Our modern Philoſophers obſerve, that there is a 
general Decay of Moiſture in the Globe of the Earth. 
This they chiefly aſcribe to the Growth of Vegetable, 
which incorporate into their awn Subſtance many fluid 
Bodies that never return again to their former Nature: 
But with Submiſſion, they ought to throw into their 


Account thoſe innumerable rational Beings which fetch 


their Noutiſhment chiefly out of Liquids ; eſpecially 


when we conſider that Men, compared with their Fel- 
low Creatures, drink much more than comes to their 
Share, 

But however highly this Tribe of People may think 
of themſelves, a drunken Man is a greater Monſter 
than any that is to be found among all the Creatures 
which God has made; as indeed there is no Chatter 
which appears more deſpicable and deformed, in the 
Eyes of all reaſonable Perſons, than that of a Drun- 
kard. Bonoſus, one of our own Countrymen, who was 
addicted to this Vice, having ſet up for a Share in the 
Roman Empire, and being defeated in a great Battle, 
hang'd himſelf. When he was ſeen by the Army in 
this melancholy Situation, notwithſtanding he had be- 
haved himſelf very bravely, the common Feit was, 
that the Thing they faw hanging upon the Tree before 
them, was not a Man, but a Bottle. 

This Vice has very fatal Effects on the Mind, the 
Body, and Fortune of the Perſon who is devoted to it. 

In regard to the Mind, it firſt of all diſcovers every 
Flaw in it. The ſober Man, by the Strength of Rea- 
ſon, may keep under and ſubdue every Vice or Folly 
to which he is moſt inclined ; but Wine makes ever 
latent Seed ſprout up in the Soul, and ſhew itfelf ; it 
gives Fury to the Paſſions, and Force to thoſe Objects 
which are apt to produce them. When a young Fel- 
low complained to an old Philoſopher that his Wife 
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was not handſome, Put leſs Water in your Wine, fay: 
the Philoſopher, and you'll quickly make her ſo. Wine 
heightens Indifference into Love, Love into Jealouſy, 
and Jealouſy into Madneſs. It often turns the Good- 
- natured Man into an Ideot, and the Cholerick into an 
Aſſaſſin. It gives Bitternefs to Reſentment, it makes 
Vanity inſupportable, and diſplays every little Spot of 
the Soul in its utmoſt Deformity. | 
Nor does this Vice only betray the hidden Faults of 
a Man, and ſhew them in the moſt odious Colours, but 
often occaſions Faults to which he is not naturally ſub- 
ject. There is more of Turn than of Truth in a Say— 
ing of Seneca, that Drunkenneſs does not produce but 
diſcover Faults, Common Experience teaches the con- 
trary. Wine throws a Man out of himſelf, and infuſes 
* Qualities into the Mind, which ſhe is a Stranger to in 
her ſober Moments. The Perſon you converſe with, 
after the third Bottle, is not the ſame Man who at firſt 
fat down at the 'Table with you. Upon this Maxim is 
founded one of the prettieſt Sayings if ever met with, 
which is inſcribed to Publius Syrus, Qui ebrium Iudi- 
ficat lædit abſentem ; He who jeſts upon a Man that is 
drunk, injures the Abſent. 
Thus does Drunkenneſs act in direct Contradiction to 
Reaſon, whoſe Buſineſs it is to clear the Mind of every 
Vice which is crept into it, and to guard it againſt all 
the Approaches of any that endeavours to make its En- 
trance. But beſides theſe ill Effects which this Vice 
produces in the Perſon who is actually under its Domi- 
nion, it has alſo a bad Influence on the Mind even in its 
ſober Moments, as it inſenſibly weakens the Underſtand- 
ing, impairs the Memory, and makes thoſe Faults habi- 
tual which are produced by frequent Excefles. 
: SpRECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 569. 
A Method of ſpending one's Time agreeably is a 
Thing ſo little ſtudied, that the common Amulement 
of our young Gentlemen, (eſpecially of ſuch as are at 
a Diſtance from thoſe of the firſt Breeding) is drink- 
ing. This Way of Entertainment has Cuſtom of its 
Side; but as much as it has prevailed, I believe there 
have been very few Companies that have been gu wy 1 
A xcels. 
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Exceſs this Way, where there have not happened more 
Accidents which make againſt, than for the Continu- 


ance of it. It is very common that Events ariſe from 


a Debauch, which are fatal, and always ſuch as are 
diſagreeable. With all a Man's Reafon and good Senſe 
about him, his Tongue is apt to utter Things out of 
meer Gaiety of Heart which may diſpleaſe his beſt 
Friends. Who then would truſt himſelf to the Power 
of Wine, without ſaying more againſt it, than that it 


Taiſes the Imagination and depreffes the Judgment? 


Were there only this fingle Conſideration, that we are 
leſs Maſters of ourfelves when we drink in the leaft 
Proportion above the Exigencies of Thirſt; I fay, 
were this all that could be objected, it were ſufficient 
to make us abhor this Vice. But we may go on to 
ſay, that as he who drinks but a little is not Maſter of 
hiniſelf, ſo he. who drinks much is a Slave to himſelf. 
As for my Part, T ever elteem'd a Drunkard of all vi- 
cious Perſons the moſt vicious : For if our Actions are 
to be weigh'd and conſtder'd according to the Inten- 
tion of. them, what can we think of him who puts him- 
ſelf into a Circumſtance wherein he can have no Inten- 
tion at all, but incapacitates himſelf for the Duties and 
Offices of Life, by a Suſpenſion of all his Faculties? It 
a Man conſiders that he cannot under the Oppreſſion of 
Drink be a Friend, a Gentleman, a Maſter, or a Subject; 
that he has ſo long baniſhed himſelf from all that is 
dear, and given up all that is ſacred to him, he would 
even then think of a Debauch with Horror : But when 
he looks ſtill further, and acknowledges, that he is not 
only expelled out of all the Relations of Life, but alſo 
liable to offend againſt them all, what Words can ex- 
preſs the Terror and Deteſtation he would have of ſuch 


a Condition? And yet he owns all this of hiinſelf who 


ſays he was drunk laſt Night. | 
As I have all along perſiſted in it, that all the Vici. 
ous in general are in a State of Death, ſo I think I 
may add to the Non-Exiſtence of Drunkards, that 
they died by their own Hands. He is certainly as 
guilty of Suicide who periſhes by a flow, as he that is 
diſpatched by an immediate Poiſon. In my laſt Lucu- 
P 4 -  bration 
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bration I propoſed the general Uſe of Water-grue), 
and hinted that it might not be amiſs at this very Sea- 
ſon : But as there are ſome, whole Caſes, in regard to 
their Families, will not admit of Delay, I have uſed 
my Intereſt in ſeveral Wards of the City, that the 
wholeſome Reftorative above-mentioned may be given 
in Tavern-Kitchens to all the Mornings Draught-men 
within the Walls when they call for Wine before Noon. 
For a further Reſtraint and Mark upon ſuch Perſons, 
I have given Orders, that in all the Offices where Po- 
licies are. drawn upon Lives, ſhall be added to the 
Article which prohibits that the Nominee ſhould eroſs 
the Sea, theſe Words, Provided alſo, That the above- 
mentioned A. B. Sall not drink before Dinner during the 
Term mentioned in this Indenture. 

I ain not without Hopes but by this Method I ſhall 
bring ſome unſizeable Friends of mine into Shape, and 
Breadth, as well as others who are languid and con- 
fumptive, into Health and Vigour. Moſt of the Self- 


Murderers whom J yet hinted at, are ſuch as preſerve 


a certain Regularity in taking their Poiſon, and make 
it mix pretty well with their Food: But the moſt con- 
ſpicuous of thoſe who deſtroy themſelves, are ſuch as 
in their Youth fall into this — of Debauchery, and 
contract a certain Uneaſineſs of Spitit, which is not to 
be diyerted but by Tippling as often as they can fall 
into Company in the Day, and conclude with downright 
Drunkenneſs at Night. Theſe Gentlemen never know 
the Satisfaction of Youth, but ſkip the Years of Man- 
hood, and are decript ſoon after they are of Age, | 
was Godfather to one of theſe old Fellows. He is now 
three and thirty, which is the Grand ClimaQterick af a 
young Drunkard. I went to viſit the crazy Wretch this 
Morning, with no other Purpoſe hut to rally him under 
the Pain and Uneaſineſs of being ſober. 

But as our Faults are double when they affect others 
beſides ourſelves, ſo this Vice is ſtill more odious in a 
married than a ſingle Man, He that is the Huſband 
of a Woman of Honour, and comes home overloaded 
with Wine, is ſtill more contemptible in Proportion to 
the Regard we have to the unhappy Conſort of his 
Beſtiality. The Imagination cannot ſhape to itſelf 
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any Thing more monſtrous and unnatural than the Fa- 
miliarities between Drunkenneſs and Chaſtity. The 
wretched Afrea, who is the Perfection of Beauty and 
Innocence, has long been thus condemned for Lite. 
The Romantick Tales of Virgins devoted to the Jaws 
of Monſters, have nothing in them fo terrible as the 
Gift of Aſtræa to that Bacchanal. 

The Reflection of ſuch a Match as ſpotleſs Inno- 
cence with abandoned Lewdneſs is what puts this Vice 
in the worſt Figure it can bear with regard to others; 

but when it is * upon with refpe&t only to the 
Drunkard himſelf, it has Deformities enough to make 
it difagreeable, which may be ſummed up in a Word, 
by allowing, that he who reſigns his Reafon, is actu- 
ally 2 of all that he is liable to ſrom the Want of 
Reaſon TarLER, Vol. IV. No. 241. 
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DvuEtLLING. 


LL Gallantry and Faſhion, one would imagine, 
ſhould riſe out of the Religion and Laws of that 
Nation wherein they prevail; but alas! in this * 
dom, gay Characters, and thoſe which lead in the 
Pleaſure and Inclinations of the faſhionable World, are 
fuch as are readieſt to practiſe Crimes the moſt abhor- 
rent to Nature, and contraditory to our Faith. A 


Chriftian and a Gentleman are made inconſiſtent A 


pellations of the ſame Perſon ; you are not to expect 
eternal Life, if you do not forgive Injuries, and your 
mortal Life is uncomfortable, if you are not ready to 
commit a Murder, in Reſentment for an Affront: For 
good Senfe as well as Religion is fo utterly baniſhed 
the World, that Men glory in their very Paſſions, and 
purſue "Frifles with he utmoſt Vengeance; ſo little 
do they know that to forgive is the moſt arduous Pitch 
Human Nature can arrive at: A Coward has often 
fough*, a Coward has often conquered, but a 'Coxard 
never forgave. The Power of doing that flows from 
a Strength of Soul conſcious of its own Force; whence 
it draws a certain Safety, which its Enemy is not of 
Conſideration enough to interrupt; for 'tis pecullar in 
5 
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the Make of a brave Man to have his Friends ſeem 


much above him, his Enemies much below him. 
Yet though the Neglect of our Enemies may, fo in- 
tenſe a Forgiveneſs as the Love of them is not to be in 
the leaſt accounted for by the Force of Conftitution, but 
is a more ſpiritual and refined Moral introduced by 
him who died for thoſe that perſecuted him ; yet very 
juſtly delivered to us, when we conſider ourſelves Of- 
"fenders, and to be torgiven on the reaſonable Terms 
of forgiving ; for who can aſk what he will not be- 
ſtow ? Eſpecially when that Gift is attended with a Re- 
- demption from the cruelleſt Slavery to the moſt accep- 
table Freedom : For when the Mind is in Contempla- 
tion of Revenge, all its Thoughts muſt ſurely be tor- 
tured with the alternate Pangs of Rancour, I'nvy, Ha- 
tred, and Indignation ; and they who profeſs a Sweet 
in the Enjoyment of it, certainly never felt the con- 
ſummate Bliſs of Reconciliation : At ſuch an Inſtant 
the falſe Ideas we received unravel, and the Shineſs, 
the Diſtruſt, the ſecret Scorns, and all the baſe Satiſ- 
factions Men had in each others Faults and Misfortunes, 
are diſpelled, and their Souls appear in their native 
Whiteneſs, without the leaſt Streak of that Malice or 
Diſtaſte which ſullied them: And perhaps thoſe very 
Actions, which (when we looked at chem in the oblique 
| Glance with which Hatred doth always fee things) 
were horrid and odious, when obſerved with honeſt and 
open Eyes, are beauteous and ornamental. 
But if Men are averſe to us in the moſt violent De- 
Fes. and we Can never bring them to an amicable 
emper, then indeed we are to exert an obſtinatę Op- 
oſition to them; and never let the Malice of our 
nemies have ſo effectual an Advantage over us, as to 
eſcape our Good-will ; For the neglected and deſpiſed 
 Tenets of Religion are ſo generous, and in fo tran- 
ſcendent and heroic a Manner diſpoſed for publick 
Good, that 'tis not in a Man's Power to avoid their 
Influence; for the Chriſtian is as much inclin'd to your 
Service when your Enemy, as the moral Man when 
your Friend. | 
But the followers of a crucified Saviour muſt root 
out of their Hearts all Senſe that there is any Thing 
n | greg 
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great and noble in Pride or Haughtineſs of Spirit; yet 
it will be very difficult to fix that Idea in our Souls, 
except we can think as worthily of ourſelves, when 
we practiſe the contrary Virtues ; we muſt learn and 
be convinced, that there is ſomething ſublime and he- 
rToic in true Meekneſs and Humility, for they ariſe 
from a great, not a groveling Idea of Things ; for as 
certainly as Pride proceeds from a mean and narrow 
View of the little Advantages about a Man's ſelf, ſo 
Meekneſs is founded on the extended Contemplation 
of the Place we bear in the Univerſe, and a juſt Obſer- 
vation how little, how empty, how wavering are our 
deepeſt Reſolves and Counſels. And (as to a well 
taught Mind) when you've faid an haughty and proud 
Man, you have ſpoke a narrow Conception, little Spi- 
rit, and deſpicable Carriage; ſo when you have ſaid a 
Man's meek and humble, you have acquainted us that 
ſuch a Perfon has arrived at the hardeſt Taſk in the 
World, in an univerſal Obſervation round him, to be 
quick to ſee his own Faults, and other Mens Virtues, 
and at the height of pardoning every Man ſooner than 
himſelf ; you have alfo given us to underſtand, that to 
treat him kindly, ſincerely and reſpectfully, is but a 
meer Juſtice to him that is ready to do us the ſame Of- 
fices. This Temper of Soul keeps us always awake 
to a juſt Senſe of Things, teaches us that we are as 
well akin to Worms as to Angels; and as nothing 
is above theſe, ſo nothing below thoſe. It keeps our 
Underſtanding tight about us, fo that all Things ap- 
pear to us great or little, as they are in Nature and the 


ight of Heaven, not as they are gilded or ſullied by 


Accident or Fortune. | 

It were to be wiſhed that all Men of Senſe would 
think it worth their while to reflect upon the Dignity of 
Chriſtian Virtues, it would poſſibly enlarge their Souls 
into ſuch a Contempt 'of We Fathion and Prejudice 


have made honourable, that their Duty, Inclination and 
"Honour would tend the ſame Way, and make all their 
Lives an Uniform Act of Religion and Virtue. 

As to the great Cataſtrophe of this Day, on which 
the Mediator of the World ſuffered the greateſt Indig- 


nities 
þ * 
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nities and Death itſelf for the Salvation of Mankind, 
it would be worth Gentlemens Conſideration, whether 
from his Example it would not be proper to kill all In- 
clinations to Revenge; and examine whether it would 
not be expedient to receive new Notions of what is 
Great and Honourable. 

This is neceſſary againſt the Day wherein he who 
died ignominiouſly for us, Hall deſcend from Heaven to 
be our Judge, in Maj eſty and Glory. How will the Man 

who ſhall die by the Sword of Pride and Wrath, and 
in Contention with his Brother, appear before him, at 
whoſe Preſence Nature ſhall be in an Agony, and ibe great 
and glorious Bodies of Light be obſcured; when the Sun 
ſhall be darkened, and the Moon turned into Blood, and all 
the Powers of Heaven ſhaken ; when the Heavens them- 
ſelves ſhall paſs away with a great Noiſe, and the Ele- 
ments diſſolve with fervent Heat; when the Earth alſo, 
and all the Works that are therein, ſhall be burnt up? 

What may juſtly damp in our Minds the Diabolical 
Madneſs, which prompts us to decide our petty Ant- 
moſities by the Heard of Eternity, is, that in that 
one Act the Criminal does not only highly offend, but 
forces himſelf into the Preſence of his Judge, that is 
certainly his Cafe who dies in a Duel. I cannot but 
repeat it, he that dies in a Duel knowingly offends 
God, and in that very Action ruſhes into his offended 
Prefence. Is it poſſible for the Heart of Man to con- 
ceive a more teritble Image than that of a departed 
Spirit in this Condition ? Could we but ſuppoſe it has 
juſt left its Body, and Struck with the terrible Reflection, 
that to avoid the Laughter of Foals, and being the By- 
word of Idiots, it has now precepitated itſelf into the 
Din of Demons, and the Howlings of eternal Deſpair, 
how willingly now would it ſuffer the Imputation of 
Fear and Cowardice, to have one Moment left not to 
tremble in vain? _ 5 | 4 
The Scriptures are fall of pathetical and warm Pic- 

tures of the Condition of an 3-4 or miſerable Futu- 
rity ; and, I am confident, that the frequent reading of 
them, would make the Way to an happy Eternity 10 
1 and pleaſant, that he who tries it will find 


le Difficulties, which he before ſuffered in * 
. the 
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the Allurements of Vice, abſorpt in the Pleaſure he 
will take in the purſuit of Virtue: And how happy 
muſt that Mortal be, who thinks himſelf in the Favour 
of an Almighty, and can think of Death as a Thing 
which it is an Infirmity not to deſire, 


GuarD1an, Vol. I. No. 20. 


EDUCATION. 


Am very much at a Loſs to expreſs by any Word 
that occurs to me in our Language that which is 
underftood by Indoles in Latin. The natural Diſpoſi- 
tion to any particular Art, Science, Profeſſion or Trade, 
1s very much to be conſulted in the Care of Youth, and 
ſtudied by Men for their own Conduct when they form 
to themſelves any Scheme of Life. It is wonderfully 
hard indeed for a Man to judge of his own Capacity 
impartially; that may look great to me which may 
appear little to another, and I may be carried by Fond- 
neſs towards myſelf fo far, as to attempt Things too 
high for my Talents and Accompliſhments : But it is 
not methinks ſo very difficult a Matter to make a Judg- 
ment of the Abilities of others, eſpecially of thoſe who 


are in their Infancy. My Common-Place Book di- 


rects me on this Occaſion to mention the Dawning of 
Greatneſs in Alexander, who being afked in his Youth 
to contend for a Prize in the Olympick Games, an- 
{wered he would, if he had Kings to run againſt him. 
Caffius, who was one of the Conſpirators againſt Cæ ſur, 
gave as great a Proof of his Temper, when in his Child- 
hood he ttruck a Play-fellow, the Son of Hylla, for ſay- 
ing his Father was Maſter of the Roman People. Scipio 


is reported to have anſwered, (when fome Platterers 


at Supper were aſking him what the Romans ſhould do 
for a Heterg after his Death) take Marius. Marius 
was then a very Boy, and had given nb Inſtances of 
his Valour; but it was vifible to Scipio from the Man- 
ners of the Youth, that he had a Soul formed for the 
Attempt and Execution of great Undertakings. I mutt 
confeſs, I have very often with much Sorrow bewailed 
the Misfortune of the Children of Great-Britain, when 
I conſider the Ig-orance and Undiſcerning of the 

Generality 
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Generality of Schoolmaſters. The boaſted Liberty 


we talk of, is but a mean Reward for the long Ser- 
vitude, the many Heart-aches and Terrors, to which 
our Childhood is expoſed in going through a Gram- 
mar-School : Many of theſe Rupie Tyrants exerciſe 
their Cruelty: without any Manner of Diſtinction of 
the Capacities of Children, or the Intention of Parents 
in their Behalf. There are many excellent Tempers 
which are worthy to be nouriſhed and cultivated with 
all poſlible Diligence and Care, that were never de- 
ſigned to be acquainted with Ariſtotle, Tully, or Virgil; 
and there are as many who have Capacities for under- 
ſtanding every Word thoſe great Perſons have writ, 
and yet were not born to have any Reliſh of their Writ- 
ings. For want of this common and obvious diſcern: 
ing in thoſe who have the Care of Youth, we have fo 
many hundred  unaccountable Creatures every Age 
whipped up into great Scholars, that are for ever near 
a right Underſtanding, and will never arrive at it. 
Theſe are the Scandal of Letters, and theſe are gene- 
rally the Men who are to teach others. The Senſe of 
Shame and Honour, is enough to keep the World itſelf 
in order without corporal Puniſhment, much more to 
train the Minds of uncorrupted and innocent Children, 
It happens, I doubt not, more than once in a Year, 
that a Lad is chaſtiſed for a Block ead, when it is 
ood Apptehenſion that makes him incapable of know- 
ing what his Teacher means: A briſk Imagination very 
often may ſuggeſt an Error, which a Lad could not 
have fallen into, if he had been as heavy in conjectur- 
ing as his Maſter in explaining: But there is no Mercy 
even towards a wrong Interpretation of his Meaning, 
.the Sufferings of the Scholar's Body are to rectify the 
Miſtakes of his Mind. F 
I am confident that no Boy, who will not be allured 
to Letters without Blows, will ever be brought to any 
Thing with them. A great or good Mind mult neceſ- 
. farily. be the worſe for ſuch Indignities; and it is a fad 
Change to loſe of its Virtue for the Iaiprovement of 
its Knowledge. No one who has gone through what 
they call a great School, but muſt remembet to have 
ſeen Children of excellent and ingenuous Natures (as 
2 een 
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has afterwards appeared in their Manhood.) I ſay no 
Man has paſſed through this way of Education, but 
muſt have ſeen an ingenuous Creature expiring with 
Shame, with pale Looks, beſeeching Sorrow, and 
filent Tears, throw up its honeſt Eyes, and kneel on 
its tender Knees, to an inexorable Blockhead, to be 
forgiven the falſe Quantity of a Word in making a 
Latin Verſe : The Child is puniſhed, and the next 
Day he commits a like Crime, and ſo a third with the 
ſame Conſequence. I would fain afk any reaſonable 
Man whether this Lad in the Simplicity of his native 
Innocence, ſull of Shame, and capable of any Impreſ- 


ſion from that Grace of Soul, was not fitter for any 


Purpoſe in this Life, than after that Spark of Virtue is 
extinguiſhed in him, tho' he is able. to write twenty. 
Verſes in an Evening? 

Seneca ſays, after his exalted way of. thinking, As the 
immortal Gods never learnt any Virtue, tho' they are en- 


dued with all that is good; ſo there are ſome Men who 
bade ſo natural a Propenſity to what they ſhould folloau, 


that they learn it almoſt as ſoon as they bear it. Plants 
and Vegetables are cultivated into the Production of 
finer Fruit than they would yield without that Care ; 
and yet we cannot entertain Hopes of producing a ten- 
der conſcious Spirit into Acts of Virtue, without the 
{ame Methods as is uſed to cut Timber, or give new 
Shape to a Piece of Stone. k 
It is wholly to this dreadful Practice that we may 
attribute a certain Hardneſs and Ferocity which ſome 
Men, tho? liberally educated, carry about them in all 
their Behaviour, To be bred like a Gentleman, and 
puniſhed like a Malefactor, muſt, as we ſee it does, 
produce that illiberal Saucineſs which we ſee ſometimes 
in Men of Letters. 2 
The Spartan Boy who ſuffered the Fox (which he 
had ftolen and hid under his Coat) to eat into his Bow- 
els, ] dare ſay had not half the Wit or Petulance which 
we learn at great Schools among us: But the glorious 
Senſe of Honour, or rather Fear of Shame, which he 
demonſtrated in that Action, was worth all the Learz- 
ing in the World without it. Þ 
t 
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It is, methinks, a very melancholy Conſideration, 
that a little Negligence can ſpoil us, but great Induſtry 
is neceſſary to improve us; the moſt excellent Natures 
are ſoon depreciated, but evil Tempers are long before 
they are exalted into good Habits. To help this by 
Puniſhments, is the ſame thing as killing a Man to cure 
him of a Diftemper : when he comes to ſuffer Puniſh- 
ment in that one Circumſtance, he is brought below 
the Exiſtence of a rational Creature, and is in the State 
of a Brute that moves only by the Admonition of 
Stripes. But? fince this Cuſtom of educating by the 
Lafh, is fuffered by the Gentry of Great-Britain, I 
Would prevail only that honeſt heavy Lads may be diſ- 
miſſed from Slavery ſooner than they are at preſent, 
and not whipped on to their fourteenth or fifteenth 
Year, whether they expect any Progrefs from them or 
not. Let the Child's Capacity be forthwith 'examined, 
and he fent to ſome mechanick Way of Life, without 
reſpe& to his Birth, if Nature deſigned him for nothing 
higher : Let him go before he has innocently ſuffered, 
and is debaſed into a Direliction of Mind for being 
what it is no Guilt to be, a plain Man. I would not 
here be ſuppoſed to have ſaid, that our learned Men 
of either Robe, who have been whipped at School, 
are not ſtill Men of noble and liberal Minds; but I am 
ſute they had been much more ſo than they are, had 
they never ſuffered that Infamy. . 

46-1 SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 157. F. 


J conſider an human Soul without Education, like 
Marble in the Quarry, which ſhews none of its in- 
| herent Beauties, till the Skill of the Poliſher fetches 
out the Colours, make the Surface ſhine, and diſco- 
vers every ornamental Cloud, Spot, and Vein that runs 
through the Body of it. Education, after the ſame 
manner, when it works upon a noble Mind, draws out 
to View every latent Virtue and Perfection, which 
without ſuch Helps, are never able to make their Ap- 
pearance | gs | 

If my Reader will give me Leave to change the Al- 
Juftion 6 ſoon upon him, I thall make uſe of the fame 
Inſtance to illuſtrate the Force of Education, which 
Ariftatte 
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Ariſtotle has brought to explain his Doctrine of Sub- 
ſtantial Forms, when he tells us, that a Statue lies hid 
in a Block of Marble; and that the Art of the Statu- 
ary only clears away the ſuperfluous Matter, and re- 
moves the Rubbiſh. The F igure is in the Stone, the 
Sculptor only finds it. What Sculpture is to a Block 
of Marble, Education is to an human Soul. The Philo- 
ſopher, the Saint, or the Hero, the Wiſe, the Good, 
er the Great Man, very often lie hid and concealed 
in a Plebeian, which a proper Education might have 
dif interred, and have brought to Light. I am there- 
fore much delighted with reading the Accounts of ſa- 
vage Nations, and with contemplating thoſe Virtues 
which are wild and uncultivated ; to ſee Courage ex- 
erting itſelf in Fierceneſs, Reſolution in Obſtinacy, 
Wiſdom in Cunning, Patience in Sullenneſs and Deſ- 
pair. | 
Mens Paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in dif- 
ferent Kinds of Actions, according as they are more 
or leſs rectify'd and ſway'd by Reaſon. When one 
hears of Negroes, who upon the Death of their Ma- 
ſters, or upon changing their Service, hang themſelves 
upon the next Tree, as it frequently happens in our 
American Plantations, who can forbear admiring their 
Fidelity, tho' it expreſſes itſelf in fo dreadful a man- 
ner ? What might not that ſavage Greatneſs of Soul, 
which appears in theſe poor Wretches on many Occa- 
ſions, be raifed to, were it rightly cultivated? And 
what Colour of Excuſe can there be for the Contempt 
with which we treat this Part of our Species ? That 
we ſhould not put them upon the common Foot of Hu- 
manity, that we ſhould only ſet an inſignificant Fine 
upon the Man who murders them ; nay, that we ſhould 
as much as in us lies, cut them off from the Proſpects 
of Happineſs in another World as well as in this, and 
deny them that which we look upon as the proper © 
Means for attaining it ? | 
Since I am engaged on this Subject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a Story which I have lately heard, and 
which is fo well atteſted, that J have no Manner of 
Reaſon to ſuſpect the Truth of it. I may call it a 
Kind of wild Tragedy, that paſſed about twelve Years 
aga 
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ago at St. Chriſtopher's, one of our Britiſh Leeward 
Ids The Negroes who were the Perſons concern'd 
in it, were all of them the Slaves of a Gentleman who 
is now in England. | 
This Gentleman, among his Negroes, had a young 
Woman, Who was look'd upon as a moſt extraordinary 
Beauty by thoſe of her own Complexion. He had at 
the ſame lime two young Fellows who were likewiſe 
Negroes and Slaves, remarkable for the Comelinels 
of their Perſons, and for the Friendſhip which they 
bore to one another. It unfortunately happen'd, that 
Foth of them fell in Love with the Female Negro 
above-mentioned, who would have been very glad to 
have taken either of them for her Huſband, provided 
they could agree between themſelves which ſhould be 
the Man. But they were both ſo paſſionately in Love 
with her, that neither of them could think of giving 
her up to his Rival ; and at the ſame Time wete fo 
true to one another, that neither of them would think 
of gaining her without his Friend's Conſent, The 
* Torments of theſe two Lovers, were the Diſcourſe of 
the Family to which they belonged, who could not 
forbear obſerving the ſtrange Complication of Paſſions 
- which perplexed the Hearts of the poor Negroes, that 
often dropped Expreſſions of the Uneaſineſs they un- 
det went, and bow impoſſible it was for either of them 
ever to be happy. 1 8 
After a long Struggle between Love and Friendſhip, 
Truth and Jealouſy, they one Day took a Walk toge- 
ther into a Wood, carrying their Miſtreſs along with 
them: Where, after abundance of Lamentations, they 
ſtabbed her to the Heart, of which ſhe immediately 
died. A Slave who was at his Work not far from the 
Place where this aſtoniſhing Piece of Cruelty was com- 
mitting, hearing the Skrieks of the dying Perſon, ran 
to ſee what was the Occaſion of them. He there diſ- 
covered the Woman lying dead upon the Ground, with 
the two Negroes on each Side of her, kifling the dead 
Corpſe, weeping over it, and beating their Breaſts in 
the utmoſt Agonies of Grief and Deſpair. He imme- 
diately ran to the Engliſb Family with the News of 
* hat he had ſeen; who upon coming to the ** 
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faw the Woman dead, and the two Negroes expiring 
by her with Wounds they had given themſelves. 

We ſee in this amazing Inſtance of Barbarity, what 
ſtrange Diſorders are bred in the Minds of thoſe Men 
whoſe Paſſions are not regulated by Virtue, and difci- 
plined by Reaſon. Tho' the Action which 1 have 
recited is in itſelf full of Guilt and Horror, it pro- 
ceeded from a Temper of Mind which might have 
produced very noble Fruits, had it been informed and 
guided by a ſuitable Education. | 

It is therefore an unſpeakable Bleſſing to be born in 
thoſe Parts of the World where Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge flouriſh; tho' it muſt be confeſs'd, there are, 
even in theſe Parts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed Perſons, 
who are but little above the Inhabitants of thoſe Na- 
tions of which I have been here ſpeaking ; as thoſe 
who have had the Advantages of a more liberal Edu- 
cation, riſe above one another by ſeveral different De- 
grees of Perfection. For to return to our Statue in 
tae Block of Marble, we ſee it ſometimes only begun 
to be chipped, ſometimes rough-hewn, and but juſt 
ſ>tched into an human Figure; ſometimes we ſee the 
Man appearing diftinctly in all his Limbs and Features, 
ſometimes we find the Figure wrought up to a great 
Elegancy, but ſeldom meet with any to which the 
Hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles could not give ſeveral 
nice Touchings and Finiſhings. | | 

Diſcourſes of Morality, and Reflections upon human 
Nature, are the beſt Means we can make uſe of to 
improve our Minds, and gain a true Knowledge of our- 
ſelves, and, conſequently to recover our Souls out of. 
the Vice, Ignorance, and Prejudice, which naturally 
. cleave to them. I have all along profeſt myſelf in this 

Paper a Promoter of theſe great Ends; and I flatter 
myſelf that I do from Day to Day contribute ſome- _ 
thing to the poliſhing of Mens Minds; at leaſt my 
Deſign is laudable, whatever the Execution may be. I 
muſt confeſs | am not a little encouraged in it by many 
Letters which I receive from unknown Hands, in Ap- 
probation of my Endeavours; and muſt take this Op- 
portunity of returning my Thanks to thoſe who write 
them, and excuſing mylelf for not inſerting ous of 

| them 


aur izs of 


them in my Papers, which I am ſenſible would be a 
very great Ornament to them. Should I publiſh the 
Praiſes which are ſo well penned, they would do Ho- 
nour to the Perſons who write them, but my publiſhing 
of them would I fear be a ſufficient Inſtance to the 
World that I did not deſerve them. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 215. C. 


I ſhall give the following Letter no other Recom- 
mendation, than by telling my Readers that it comes 
from the ſame Hand with that of laſt Thurſday. 


SIR, | 5 
6 SEND you, according to my Promiſe, ſome 
0 farther Thoughts on the Education of Youth, in 
« which I intend to diſcuſs that famous Queſtion, 
„% Whether the Education at a publick School, or under 
« private Tutor, is to be preferr'd ? 
% As ſome of the greateſt Men in moſt Ages have 
« been of very different Opinions in this Matter, 1 
*« ſhall give a ſhort Account of what I think may be 
„ beſt urged on both Sides, and afterwards leave eyery 
% Perſon to determine for himſelf. 
« It is certain from Suetonius, that the Romans thought 
e the Education of their Children a Buſineſs properly 
«© belonging to the Parents themſelves ; and Plutarch, 
« jn the Life of Marcus Cato, tells us, that as ſoon as 
* his Son was Capable of Learning, Cato' would ſuffer 
„ no Body to teach him but himſelf, tho' he had a 
« Servant named Cþi/o, who was an excellent Gram- 
« marian, and who taught a great many other Youths. 
“ On the contrary, the Greeks ſeemed more inclined, 
« to publick Schools and Seminaries. 
« A private Education, promiſes in the firſt Place 
« Virtue and good Breeding ; a public School, Manly 
«© Aſſurance, and an early Knowledge in the Ways of 
« the World. | 
« Mr. Locke, in his celebrated Treatiſe of Education, 
« confeſſes that there are Inconveniencies to be feared 
„% on both Sides: /, ſays he, I keep my Son at home, 
« be is in danger of becoming my young Maſter : If I ſerd 
« him Mbriail it is ſcarce poſſible to keep him from the 
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reigning Contagion of Rudeneſs and Vice. He will, 


perhaps, be more innocent at Home, but more ignorant 


of the World, and more fheepiſh when he comes Abroad. 
However, as this learned Author afferts, That Vir- 
tue is much more difficult to be attained than Know- 


ledge of the World, and that Vice is a more ſtubborn, 


as well as a more dangerous Fault than Sheepiſhneſs, 
he is altogether for a private Education ; and the 
more ſo, NOSE he does not ſee why a Youth with 
right Management, might not attain the ſame Aſſu- 
rance in his Father's Houſe, as at a public School. 
To this End he adviſes Parents to accuſtom their Sons 
to whatever ſtrange Faces come to the Houſe; to 
take them with them when they viſit their Neigh. 
bours, and to engage them in Converſation with Men 
of Parts and Breeding. 


© Tt may be objected to this Method, that Converſa- 


tion is not the only Thing neceſſary, but that un- 
leſs it be a Converſation with ſuch as are in ſome 
Meaſure their Equals in Parts and Years, there can 
Faust n. Contention, and ſeyeral 
of the moſt lively Paſſions of the Mind ; which, 
without being ſometimes moved by theſe Means, 
may poſſibly contract a Dulneſs and Inſenſibility. 
„One of the greateſt Writers our Nation ever pro- 
duced obſerves, That a Boy who forms Parties, 
and makes himſelf Popular in a School or a College, 
would act the ſame Part with equal Eaſe in a Senate, 
or a Privy-Council : And Mr. 2 or n, ſpeaking like 
a Man verſed in the Ways of the World, _—_ 
that the well laying and carrying on of a Deſign to 
rob an Orchard, trains up a Youth inſenſibly to Cau- 
tion, Secrecy, and Circumſpection, and fits him for 
Matters of greater Improtance. 3 
In ſhort, a private Education ſeems the moſt natu- 
ral Method for the forming of a virtuous Man; a 
public Education for the making a Man of Buſineſs. 
The firſt wonld furniſh out a good Subject far Plato's 
Republic, the latter a Member for a Community 
over-run with Artifice and Corruption. 42 
« It muſt however be confeſſed, that a Perſon at the 


Head of a public School, has ſometimes ſo many 


«© Boys 
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„ Boys under his Direction, that it is impoſſible he 
«* ſhould extend a due Proportion of his Care to each 
« of them. This is however, in reality, the Fault of 
« the Age, in which we often fee twenty Parents, 
„Who, tho' each expects his Son ſhould be made a 
Scholar, are not contented all together to make it 
« worth while for any Man of a liberal Education to 
take upon him the Care of their Inſtruction. 
“In our great Schools indeed this Fault has been 
« of late Years rectified, ſo that we have at preſent 
« not only ingenious Men for the chief Maſters, but 
&« ſuch as have proper Uſhers and Aſſiſtants under them. 
&« T muſt nevertheleſs own, that for want of the ſame 
« Encouragement in the Country, we have many a 
« promiſing Genius ſpoiled and abuſed in thoſe little 
« Seminaries. | 
„am the more inclined to this Opinion, having 
« myſelf experienced the Uſage of two Rural Maſters, 
% eath of them very unfit for the Truſt they took upon 
* them to diſcharge. The firſt impoſed much more 
« upon me than my Parts, tho' none of the weakeli, 
could endure ; and uſed me barbarouſly for not per- 
forming Impoſſibilities. The latter was of quite 
* another Temper ; and a Boy, who would run upon 
e his Errands, waſh his Coffee-pot, or ring the Bell, 
“might have as little Converſation with any of the 
«« Claſſicks as he thought fit. I have known a Lad 
& of this Place excuſed his Exerciſe ſor aſſiſting the 
« Cook maid ; and remember a neighbouring Gentie- 
% man's Son was among us five Years, moſt of which 
« Time he employed in airing and watering our Mal- 
6 ter's grey Pad. I ſcorned to compound for my 
« Faults, by doing any of theſe elegant Offices, and 
« was accordiggly the beſt Scholar, and the worſt uſcd 
„ of any Boy in the School. 
« T ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe with an Advantage 
mentioned by Quintilian, as accompanying a public 
„% Way of Education, which 1 have not yet taken n0- 
« tice of; namely, that we very often contract ſuch 
« Friendſhips at School, as are a Service to us all the 
„ following Parts of our Lives. 
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« I ſhall give you, under this Head, a Story very 
well known to ſeveral Perſons, and which you may 
depend upon as a real Truth. 

„ Every one, who is acquainted with Weſtminſter- 
School, knows that there is a Curtain which uſed to 
be drawn acroſs the Room, to ſeparate the upper 
School from the lower, A Youth happened, by 
ſome Miſchance, to tear the above-mentioned Cur- 
tain : The Severity of the Maſter was too well 
known for the Criminal to expect any Pardon for 
ſuch a Fault; ſo that the Boy, who was of a meek 
Temper, was terrified to Death at the Thoughts of 
his Appearance, when his Friend, who fat next to 
him, bade him be of good Cheer, for that he would 
take the Fault on himſelf. He kept his Word ac- 
cordingly. As ſoon as they were grown up to be 
Men, the Civil War broke out, in which our two 
Friends took the oppofite Sides, one of them follow- 
ed the Parliament, the other the royal Party, |; 
« As their Tempers were different, the Youth, who 

had torn the Curtain, endeavoured to raiſe himſelt 
on the Civil Lift, and the other, who had born the 
Blame of it, on the Military: The firſt ſuccceeded fo 
Well, that he was in a ſhort Time made a Judge un- 
der the Protector. The other was engaged in the 
unhappy Enterprize of Penruddock and Grove in the 
Weſt. I ſuppoſe, Sir, I need not acquaint you with 
the Event of that Undertaking. Every one knows 
that the Royal Party was routed, and all the Heads 
of them, among whom was the Curtain Champion, 
impriſoned at Exeter. It happened to be his Friend's 
Lot at that Time to go the Weſtern Circuit: The 
Trial of the Rebels, as they were then called, was 
very ſhort, and nothing now remained but to paſs 
Sentence on them ; when the Judge hearing the 
Name of his old Friend, and obſerving his Face 
more attentively, which he had not ſeen for man 


“% Years, aſked him, if he was not formerly a Weſtmin- 
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« fer Scholar? by the Anſwer he was ſoon convinced 


that it was his former generous Friend; and, with- 
out ſaying any thing more at that Time, made the 
beſt of his Way to London, where employing all his 

| « Power 
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% Power and Intereſt with the Protector, he ſaved his 
Friend . from the Fate of his unhappy Aſſociates, 
« The Gentleman, whoſe Life was thus preſerv'd by 
© the Gratitude of his School-fellow, was afterwards 
„ the Father of a Son, whom he lived to ſee promoted 
in the Church, and who till deſervedly fills one of 
% the higheſt Stations in it. | | 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 313. X. 
The Gentleman who obliges the World in general, 
and me in particular with his Thoughts upon Education, 
has juſt ſent me the following Letter, 


SI K, | 

46 J Take the Liberty to ſend you a fourth Letter up- 
on the Education of Youth: In my laſt I gave 
% you my Thoughts about ſome particular Taſks which 
„ conceived it might not be amiſs to mix with their 
*: uſual Exerciſes, in order to give them an early Sea. 
« ſoning of Virtue ; I ſhall in this propoſe ſome others, 
“ which 1 fancy might contribute to give them a right 
« Turn for the World, and enable them to make their 
« Way in it. | | 

"777 0 The Deſign of Learning is, as I take it, either to 
&« render a Man an agreeable Companion to himſelf, 
and teach him to ſupport Solitude with Pleaſure, or if 
* he is not born to an Eſtate, to ſupply that Detect, 
“ and furniſh him with the Means of acquiring one. 
A Perſon who applies himſelf to Learning with the 
« firſt of theſe Views, may be ſaid to ſtudy for Orna- 
«© ment, as he who propoſes to himſelf the fecond, pro- 
6 perly ſtudies for Uſe. The one does it to raĩie him- 
« ſelf a Fortune, the other to ſet off that which he is 
« aJready poſſeſſed, of. But as far the greater Part of 
«© Mankind are included in the latter Claſs, I ſhall only 
„ propoſe ſome Methods at preſent for the Service of 
c ſuch who expect to advance themſelves in the World 
„ by their Learning: In order to which, I ſhall pre- 
<« miſe, that many more Eſtates have been acquir'd by 
« little Accompliſhments than by extraordinary ones 3 
« thoſe Qualities which make the greateſt Figure in the 


« Eye of the World, not being always the moſt = 
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full in themſelves, or the moſt advantageous to their 
Owners. 


« The Poſts which require Men of ſhining and un-, 


common Parts to diſcharge them, are ſo _—_— 
orld 
without ever having had an Opportunity to exert 
itſelf; whereas Perſons of ordinary Endowments 
meet with Occaſions fitted to their Parts and Capa- 
_ every. Day in the common Occurrences of 
ife. 
« am acquainted with two Perſons who were for- 
merly School-Fellows, and have been good Friends 
ever ſince. One of them was not only thought an 
impenetrable Blockhead at School, but ſtill main- 
tain'd his Reputation at the Univerſity ; the other 
was the Pride of his Maſter, and the moſt celebra- 
ted Perſon in the College of which he was a Mem- 
ber. The Man of Genius is at preſent buried in a 
Country Parſonage of eightſcore Pounds a Year ; 
while the other, with the bare Abilities of a com- 
mon Serivener, has got an Eſtate of above an hun- 
dred thouſand Pounds. 
« fancy from what I have ſaid it will almoſt ap- 
pear a doubtful Caſe to many a wealthy Citizen, 
whether or no he 'ought to wiſh his Son ſhould be 
a great Genius; but this Lam ſure of, that nothing 
is more abſurd than to give a Lad the Education of 


one, whom Nature has not fayour'd with any par- 


ticular Marks of Diſtinction. 

„The Fault therefore of our Grammar Schools is, 
that every Boy is puſhed on to Works of Genius; 
whereas it would be far more advantageous for 

the greateſt Part of them to be taught ſuch little 
practical Arts and Sciences as do not require any 
great Share of Parts to be Mafter of them, and yet 
may come often into Play during the Courſe of a 

Man's Life. | 

„Such are all the Parts of practical Geometry. 


I have known a Man contract a Friendſhip with a 


Miniſter of State, upon cutting a Dial in his Win- 


dow ; and remember a Clergyman who got one of 


the beſt Benefices in the Weſt of England, by ſet- 
a « ting 
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„ting a Country Gentleman's Affairs in ſome Method, 
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and giving him an exact Survey of his Eſtate. 

« While I am upon this Subject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a Particular which is of uſe in every 
Station of Life, and which methinks every Maſter 
ſhould teach his Scholars: I mean the writing of 
Engliſh Letters. To this End, inſtead of perplexing 
them with Latin Epillles, Themes and Verſes, there 
might be a punctual Correſpondence eſtabliſhed be- 
tween two Boys, who might act in any imaginary 
Parts of Buſineſs, or be allowed ſometimes to give 
a Rage to their own Fancies, and communicate to 
each other whatever Trifles they thought fit, pro- 
vided neither of them ever fail'd at the appointed 
Time to anſwer his Correſpondent's Letter. 

&« I believe I may venture to affirm, that the gene- 
rality of Boys would find themſelves more advanta- 
ged by this Cuſtom, when they come to be Men, 
than by all the Greek and Latin their Maſters can 
teach them in ſeven or eight Years. 

“ The want of it is very viſible in many learned 
Perſons, who, while they are admiring: the Stiles of 
Demoſthenes or Cicero, want Phraſes to expreſs them- 
ſelves on the moſt common Occaſions. I have ſeen 
a Letter from one of thoſe Latin Orators, which 
would have been deſervedly laught at by a common 
Attorney. | | 

& Under this Head of Writing I cannot omit Ac- 
counts and Short-hand, which are learned with 


little Pains, and very properly come into the Num- 


ber of ſuch Arts as I have been here recommending, 
« You muſt doubtleſs, Sir, obſerve, that I have hi- 


therto chiefly inſiſted upon theſe Things for ſuch 


Boys as do not appear to have any thing extroardi- 
nary in their natural Talents, and conſequently are 
not qualified for the finer Parts of Learning ; yet I 
believe I might carry this Matter ſtill further, and 
venture to are that a Lad of Genius has ſometimes 
Occaſion for theſe little Acquirements, to be as it 
were the Forerunners of his Parts, and to introduce 


him into the World. | 
| « Hiſtory 
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q « Hiſtory is full of Examples of Perſons, - who» 
' © tho? they have had the largeſt Abilities, have been 
*« obliged to inſinuate themſelves into the Favour of 
„great Men by theſe trivial Accompliſhments ; as the 
complete Gentleman in ſome of our modern Come- 
oO dies, makes his fiſt Advances to his Miſtreſs under 
- the Diſguiſe of a Painter, or a Dancing-Maſter. 

5 „The Difference is, that in a Lad of Genius theſe 
are only ſo many Accomplithments, which in ano- 
„ther, are Eſſentials; the one diverts: himſelf with 
them, the other works at them. In ſhort, I look 
upon a great Genius, with theſe little Additions, in 
« the ſame Light as I regard the. Grand Seignior, who 
4 i © i3 obliged, by an expreſs Command in the Alcoran, 
« to learn and practiſe. ſome: Handicraft Trade. Tho' 
] need not to have gone for my Inſtance farther than 
Germany, Where ſeveral Emperors have voluntaril / 
„done the ſame-thing: Leopold the laſt worked 1a 
„Wood; and I-have heard there are ſeveral handi- 
« craft Works: of his making to be ſeen at Vienna 
q © fo neatly turnd, that the beſt Joiner in Europe 
c might fafely own them without any Dilgrace to his 

„ Profeſſion- | 

« ] would not be thought by any thing J have ſaid, 
to be againit improving a Boy's Genius to the ut- 
moſt Pitch it can be carry'd. What I would endea- 
vour to ſhew in this Effay, is, that there may be 
„Methods taken to make Learning advantageous 
even to the meaneſt Capacities.” 


SPECTATOR, Vol, V. No. 353. X. 


S I walked t'other Day in a fine Garden, and 
obſerved. the great Variety of Improvements 
in Plants and Flowers beyond what they otherwiſe 
would have been, I was naturally led into a Reflec- 
tion upon the Advantages of Education, or Modern 
Culture ; how many good Qualities in the Mind are 
loſt, for want of the like due Care in nurſing and 
ſkilfully managing them, how many Virtues are 
choaked, by the Multitude of Weeds which are 
ſuffered to grow among them ; how excellent Parts 
are often ſtarved and uſeleſs, by being planted in a 
. Q 3 | «© wrong 
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* wrong Soil; and how very ſeldom do theſe moral“ * 


e Seeds produce the noble Fruits which might be ex. 
„ cpected from them, by a neglect of proper Manuring, 
* neceſſary Pruning, and an artful Management of 
% our tender Inclinations and firſt Spring of Life! 
«© 'Theſe obvious Speculations made me at Falk con- 
« clude, that there is a ſort of vegetable Principle in 
* the Mind of every Man when he comes into the 
« World. In Infants the Seeds lie buried and undif- 
covered, *till after a while they ſprout forth in a 
« kind of rational Leaves, which are Words; and in 
« due Seaſon the Flowers begin to appear in Variety 
& of beautiful Colours, and all the gay Pictures of 
«« youthful Fancy and Imagination; at aft the Fruit 
« knits and is formed, which is green, perhaps, firſt, 
“and ſour, unpleaſant to the Faſte, and not fit to be 
« gathered ; till ripened by due Care and Application it 
„ diſcovers itſelf in all the noble Productions of Philo- 
* ſophy. Mathematicks, cloſe Reaſoning, and hand- 
„ ſome Argumentation: And theſe Fruits, when they 
„arrive at juſt Maturity, and are of a good Kind, at- 
ford the moſt vigorous Nouriſhment to the Minds of 
„ Men. I reflected further on the intellectual Leaves 
«« before-mentioned, and found almoſt as great a Va- 
« riety among them as in the vegetable World. [I 
could eafily obſerve the ſmooth ſhining Italian 
Leaves; the nimble French Aſpen always in Mo- 
tion; the Greek and Latin Ever-greens, the Spaniſh 
« Myrtle, the Engliſh Oak, the Scotch Thiſtle, the 
% Jriſo Shambrogue, the prickly German and Dutch 
Holly, the Poliſh and Ruſſian Nettle, befides a vaſt 
Number of Exoticks imported from A/ia, Africa, 
« and America. I faw feveral barren Plants, Which 
«© bere only Leaves, without any Hopes of Flower or 
« Fruit : 'The Leaves of ſome wete fragrant and 
„ well-ſhaped, of others ill-ſcented and irregular. | 
„% wonder'd at a Set of old whimſical Botaniits, who 
« ſpent their whole Lives in the Contemplation of 
« fome withered Ægyptian, Coptic, Arminian, or Chi- 
« xeſe Leaves, while others made it their Buſineſs to 
« collect in voluminops Herbals all the ſeveral Leaves 
« of ſome ang Free. The Flowers afford a molt di- 
| „ verting 
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« yerting Entertainment, in a wonderful Variety of 


Figures, Colours and Scents ; however, moſt of them 


« withered, ſoon, or at beſt are but Annuals. Some 
« profeſſed Floriſts make them their conſtant Study and 
« Employment, and deſpiſe all Fruit; and now and 
then a few fancifu] People ſpend all their Time in 
« the Cultivation of a ſingle Tulip, or a Carnation: 
„But the moſt agreeable Amuſement ſeems to be the 
« well chooſing, mixing, and binding together theſe 
„Flowers in e. Noſegays to piefent to Ladies. 
« The Scent of Italian Flowers is obſerved, like their 
« other Perfumes, to be too ſtrong, and to hurt the 
« Brain; that of the French with glaring, gaudy Co- 
„ours, yet faint and languid ; German and Northern 
« Flowers have little or no Smell, or ſometimes an 
« unpleaſant one. The Antients had a Secret to 
„give a laſting Beauty, Colour and Sweetneſs to ſome 
« of their choice Flowers, which flouriſh to this Day, 
© and which few of the Moderns can effect. T heſe 
« are becoming enough and agreeable in their Seaſon, 
and do often handſomely adorn an Entertainment, 
„ but an over-fondneſs of them ſeems to be a Diſeaſg. 
« It rarely happens to find a Plant vigorous enough, 
« to have (like an Orange-tree) at once beautiful ſhin- 
„ing Leaves, fragrant Flowers and delicious nouith- 
ing Fruit.“ | 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 455. T. 


I have lately been caſting in my Thoughts the ſeve- 
re! Unhappinefſes of Life, and comparing the Infeli- 
cities of old Age to thoſe of Infancy. The Calami- 
ties of Children are due to the Negligence and Miſ- 
conduct of Parents, thoſe of Age to the paſt Life 
which led to it. I have here the Hiſtory of a Boy 
and a Girl to their Wedding-Day, and think I cannot 
give the Reader a livelier | Pond of the inſipid way 


which Time uncultivated paſſes, than by entertaining 
him with their authentick Epiſtles expreſſing all that 
was remarkable in their Lives, till the Period of their 
Life above mentioned. The Sentence at the Head of 
this Paper, "which is only a warm Interrogation, What 
's there in Nature ſo dear as a Man's own Children 10 


him? 
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him? is all the Reflection I ſhall at preſent make on 
thoſe who are negligent or cruel in the Education of 


them. To! 

Mr. SxECTATOR, _ 
" AM now entering into my one and twentieth WM xx. 
9 Year, and do not know that I had one Days c., 
6 thorough Satisfaction ſince I came to Years of any Wk an 
„Reflection, till the Time they ſay others looſe their . ot 
„Liberty, the Day of my Marriage. Iam Son toa . an 
+ Gentleman of a very great Eſtate, who refolv'd to Wl t 
„keep me out of the Vices of the Age; and in order ll, B. 
* to it never let me fee any thing that he thought . f. 
could give me the leaſt Pleaſure, At ten Years od Wh 4 
'« I was put to a Grammar School, where my Maſter WI. , 
received Orders every Poſt to uſe me very ſeverely, WM... 


* and have no regard. to my having a great Eſtate. Wl. « 
% At fifteen I was removed to the Univerfity, where 
„% Jliv'd, out of my Father's great Diſcretion, in ſcan- «1 
* dalcus Poverty and Want, till I was big 2 to 4 
« be married, and J was ſent for to ſee the Lady oh 
% who ſends you the underwritten, When we were f 
put together, we both conſidered that we could not f 
„ be worle than we were in taking one another, and 0 
« cut of a Deſire of Liberty entered into Wedlock. 0 
«« My Father ſays I am now a Man, and may ſpeak 0 
« to him like another Gentleman.“ 0 


Ar. SPEC, : | | 
% Grew tall and wild at my Mother's, who is a gay | 
6c Widow, and did not care for ſhewing me, till 


about two Years and a half ago; at which Time 
« my Guardian Uncle ſent me to a Boarding-School, 
6% with Orders to contradict me in nothing, for I had 
© been miſuſed enough already. I had not been there 
&« above a Month, when being in the Kitchen, I ſaw 
% ſome Oatmeal on the Dreſſer ; I put two or three 
« Corns in my Mouth, liked it, ftole a Handful, went 
into my Chamber, chewed it, and for two Months 
« aſter never failed taking Toll of every Penny worth 
„ of Oatmeal that came into the Houſe ; But one Day 
% playing with a Tobacco-pipe between my Teeth, it 

N happened 
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happened to break in my Mouth, and the ſpitting 
out the Pieces left ſuch a delicious Roughneſs on my 
Tongue, that 1 could not be ſatisfied till I had 
champed up the remaining Part of the Pipe. I for- 
ſook the Oatmeal, and ſtuck to the Pipes three 
Months, in which Time I had diſpenſed with thirty 
ſeven foul Pipes, all to the Boles; they ee A to 
an old Gentleman, Father to my Governeſs—He 
locked up the clean ones. I left off eating of Pipes, 
and fell to licking of Chalk. I was ſoon tired of 
this; I then nibbled all the red Wax of our laſt 
„Ball Tickets, and three Weeks after, the black Wax 
«from the Burying Tickets of the old Gentleman. 
Two Months after this I lived upon Thunder-bolts, 
a certain long, round bluiſh Stone, which I found 
among the Gravel in our Garden. I was wonder- 
« fully Jelighted with this; but Thunder-bolts grow- 
ing ſcarce, I faſten'd Tooth and Nail upon our 
« Garden-Wall, which I ſtuck to almoſt a Twelve- 
month, and had at that Time peeled and devoured- 
 balf a Foot towards our Neighbour's Yard. I now 
thought myſelf the happieſt Creature in the World, 
and \ believe in my Conſcience, I had eaten quite 
through, had I had it in my Chamber; but now 
„became lazy, and unwilling to ſtir, and was obli- 
6 ged to ſeek Food nearer Home. I then took a 
* ſtrange Hankering to Coals; I fell to ſcranching 
mem, and had already conſumed, I am certain, as 
much as could have dreſſed my Wedding-Dinner, 
* when my Uncle came for me Home. He was in 
the Parlour with my Governeſs when I was called 
„down. I went in, fell on my Knees, for he made 
* me call him Father; and when I expected the Bleſ- 
* ling I aſked the good Gentleman, in a Surpriſe, 
turns himſelf to my Governeſs, and aſks, whether 
* this (pointing to me) was his Daughter? This (ad- 
* ded he) is the very Picture of Death. My Child 
* was a plump-face'd, hale, freſh-coluur'd Girl ; but 
* this looks as if ſhe was half ſtarved, a mere Skele- 
* ton, My Governeſs, who 1s really a good Woman, 
* alfured my Father I had wanted for nothing; and 
* withal told him, I was continually eating ſome 'Traſh 

. «c Or 


„ Sickneſs, her Orders being never to croſs me 


get it) I ſaw a young neighbouring Gentleman tha 


«©. eaters, Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe: champers, Chalk-lick- 
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other, and that I was almoſt eaten up with the gre 


But this magnified but little on my Father, wh 
* preſently in a kind of Pet, paying for my Board 
took me home with him: I had not been long 2 
& home, but one Sunday at Church (I ſhall never for 


„ pleaſed me hugely; liked hint of all Men I eve 
«. ſaw in my Life, and began to wifi J could be a 
„ pleafing: to him. The very next Day he came, wit 
« his Father, a viſiting to our Houſes We were left 
« alone together, with Directions on both Sides tc 
„ be in Love with one another, andi in three Weeks 
Time we were married. I regained my former 
Health and Complexion, and am now as happy as 
vc the Day is long. Now, Mr. Spec, FE defire you 
% would find out ſome Name for theſe craving Dam- 
«© ſels, whether dignified or diſtinguiſſled under ſome 
<« Of all of the following Denominations (to wit) Traſh- 


ers, Wax-nibblers, Coal-ſcrancher, Wall-peelers, or 
% Gravel-diggers : And, good: Sir, do your utmoſt 
«. Endeavour to prevent (by expoſing) this unaccoun- 
table Folly; ſo prevailing among the young ones of 
*« our Sex, who may not meet with ſuch. ſudden goo 
„ Luck as, 
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The End' of the Firſt Volume. 


